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FOREWORD 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII has repeately sounded the clarion 
eall for the need of leadership on the part of the clergy and laity 
in every quarter of the globe. It is quite commonplace to say that 
in a world groping confusedly for direction and guidance the roots 
of change must be found deep in wholesome spiritual ground. How- 
ever, the immediate and desperate need for action at times obscures 
the nature of the work to be done. When St. Francis, the leader 
of the thirteenth century, reformed the world of his day, he ac- 
complished his task through the spiritual forces operative within 
him. By studying the ideals of St. Francis and his followers, and 
applying his technique of guidance to modern minds, we may hope 
in some measure to effect a beneficial change in the twentieth cen- 
tury and thus walk in the footsteps of St. Francis and of Christ. 


To all of the contributors to this volume the Editor extends his 
gratitude and appreciation for the ever-willing and fruitful co- 
operation given him. And again the President together with the 
other officers of the Franciscan Educational Conference wish to 
express their public thanks to the friars of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
the writers, delegates and Sisters for their enthusiastic support of 
the 1948 Meeting. 


Sepastian F, Mrxtas, O.F.M. Cap. 


Secretary and Editor 
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THE ESSENCE AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


Aran Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 


The object and method of the present paper must necessarily 
suffer certain limitations. Two alternatives (very nearly forming 
sharp horns of a dilemma!) at once present themselves: First: 
should one endeavor to survey the vast pageant of. Franciscan 
masters of spirituality stretching back for seven glorious cen- 
turies, and from this stream choose the more notable figures, and 
having studied the shape, color and import of their doctrines care- 
fully fit them into a mosaic labelled “Franciscan Spirituality” ? 
To follow that procedure would—besides being a task of stagger- 
ing proportions—leave one open to a charge of arbitrariness, and 
one would run the risk of favoring some teachers to the neglect 
of others, perhaps equally deserving of praise and discipleship. 

Or Second: should one go back with directness and impartiality 
to the limpid font of the Order’s spiritual heritage, and there 
drink again of living water that indeed—as generations of Fran- 
ciscan saints have proved—springs up into eternal life? The latter 
alternative has been chosen even at the risk of a possible accusa- 
tion of narrowness, not because it is the only way the subject can 
be treated, but because we are convinced that for the purposes of 
this paper it is the best and safest way. 


Meaning of the Title 


Further to clarify the aim of the paper we consider briefly the 
words of its title, on each of which whole libraries can be written. 

Essence is used in the semi-philosophical connotation of the 
root nature of a thing, establishing it in a determined group: “that 
by which a thing is that which it is.” In the final analysis it is 
the principle of operation and the source of the thing’s proper 
qualities. 

Characteristics are notes or marks which qualify their subject 
and serve to distingush it from others of the same species. 
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Spirituality is a concept that is nebulous to an extraordinary 
degree. In defining it unusquisque in suo sensu abundet. We are 
satisfied to give it a descriptive definition as a composite instru- 
mentality including within its notion all means enabling one to 
advance in Christian perfection. It signifies the ordered inter- 
play of divine and human activity, by which the operations of the 
spiritual organism pericct the soul through the disciplined co- 
operation of the human will. Finally it implies the normal use 
of the providential means—spiritual and temporal—which God 
has deigned to offer men for their struggle Godwards. 

The adjective Franciscan betokens a problem of no slight com- 
plexity, one that has occupied the attention of two scholarly papers 
previously read at these Conferences. One written by Father 
Philibert Ramstetter, O.F.M.,* the other by Father Cuthbert Gum- 
binger, O.F.M. Cap.? 

The question is briefly this: Can it be correctly affirmed that 
there is a school of spirituality properly Franciscan in nature, so 
determined in structure that an inspection of its content and 
method will readily identify it as peculiar to the Seraphic Order ? 
Or on the contrary, is Franciscan spirituality a kind of holy 
eclecticism fashioned of doctrines, devotions and techniques garn- 
ered from here and there and neatly entitled Franciscan Spirit- 
uality, much as a bride-to-be chooses the accessories of her trous- 
seau from several select shops ? 

That there is a specifically Franciscan eho of spirituality— 
even if not scientifically developed—seems to enjoy the greater 
probability, at least in virtue of extrinsic authority. But to demon- 
strate how Seraphic spirituality differs from, for example, Car- 
melite, Benedictine, Dominican and Jesuit spirituality, it would 
be required to isolate that which is common to all from what is 
special to each, and then examine these latter elements for clearly 
delineated points of departure. Whether any possible advantage 
would derive from a comparative study of that kind we are not 
prepared to say. Certainly such advantage would have to be con- 
siderable to compensate for the labor the study would entail. 


***Tntroduction to a Franciscan Spirituality,’’ Franciscan Studies, 23 
(1942), 326-366. 

*<“The Primacy of Charity in Franciscan Theology,’’ Franciscan Studies, 24 
(1943) 209-239. 
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Fortunately that problem transcends the ambit of this paper 
(except indirectly: insofar as we assume a specifically Franciscan 
spirituality from our very title) since we are concerned with 
determining the essence and characteristics of Seraphic spiritual- 
ity, and not with deciding in what way and to what extent this 
essence and these characteristics are peculiarly Franciscan. 

There are some postulates, however, which may be summarily 
mentioned in this connection: 


1. All schools of spirituality have the supreme end of pro- 
moting the sancity of the individual soul. They have no 
other raison d’étre. 

2. While all men are obliged in virtue of divine precept to 
tend to the perfection of charity the religious is obliged 
also by reason of his profession of the counsels, which are 
simply instruments to facilitate the acquisition of per- 
fection. 

3. Each school of spirituality has its own method of sanctify- 
ing its adherents. If this were not true the only distinc- 
tion among them would be a material one resulting from 
the variations in organization and membership. 


Towards A Synthesis 


As already indicated it is proposed to treat our subject in 
terms of its pristine orientation, for if we are sons of our Founder 
then we are heirs also, and our heritage is eternally Franciscan. 
No facet of a spirituality can be authentic except on the condition 
of its fidelity to the soul of its father. Changing needs of succeed- 
ing eras may require accidental modifications and accommoda- 
tions, but the warp and woof of Francis’ fabric must remain in 
place. A Franciscan spirituality not permeated with the ideals 
and teachings of the Poverello would be as inane as an arithmetic 
devoid of numerals. 

But as even a cursory perusal of his works reveals, St. Francis 
made no attempt to bequeath posterity a systematic presentation of 
his spiritual ideas and doctrines. Impulsive, ardent and simple, 
Francis would probably have recoiled from the phrase “scientific 
spirituality.” Although no more orthodox Catholic ever lived than 
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he, still the human element present in Theology seems alien to our 
Seraphic Father. And yet the Christian truths he lived and 
placed at the very foundation of his Order are the heart and soul 
of Theology! : 

For this reason we feel no violence is done the mind of Francis 
when it is viewed in the light of a theological system, provided 
always that the frame of reference is imbued with a truly Francis- 
can purpose and spirit. This proviso is observed in the work of 
St. Bonaventure of whom Etienne Gilson writes, “If indeed it 
is to the University of Paris that St. Bonaventure owes his know- 
ledge, it was from the soul of St. Francis that he sought his in- 
spiration.” * 

St. Bonaventure, Doctor Seraphicus, Francisean first and then 
Doctor of the Church, was given to us providentially as the 
luminary in whose radiance St. Francis stands revealed, and 
yet paradoxically it is Francis who enlightens Bonaventure! Or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that their light are, after 
all, but one, and that focused upon the Crucified. Francis and 
Bonaventure, father and son, zdiota and Doctor, two mystics with 
one heart and that the heart of a Seraph. When either speaks we 
hear the voice of the other, but God has willed that Bonaventure 
be the more articulate—at least for human ears. 

It has been said that Bonaventure’s theological-philosophical sys- 
tem is the definitive synthesis of medieval Augustinianism. Can 
it not be said with equal propriety that Francis and Bonaventure 
offer analogous possibilities for a synthesis of perennial Francis- 
canism? Are there present in their critically edited writings the 
brick and mortar to construct a scientific spirituality? Although 
the authentic writings of St. Francis are easily contained in a 
book of one hundred and fifty pages, yet Fr. Philibert Ramstet- 
ter does not hesitate to declare: “. . . it cannot be gainsaid that in 
his few preserved writings we have the true spirit and the real 
thought of our Father...” * 


* Cf. ‘Testament of the Holy Father St. Francis,’? The Writings of Saint 
Francis of Assisi (hereafter cited as The Writings), edited by Paschal Robin- 
son (Philadelphia: Dolphin Press, 1906), p. 85:’’ .. . in order that we may 
observe in a more Catholic way the Rule which we have promised to the Lord.’’ 

‘La Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure (Paris, 1924), p. 472. 

6 Art. cit., p. 338. 
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Despite the studies made on various phases of the marvelous 
productions of St. Bonaventure, their fecundity has by no means 
been exhausted. Indeed it would seem searcely to have been 
tapped, judging from the remarks of some authorities. Thus re- 
garding the Quaracchi edition Gilson declares: “the searcher will 
find here masses of material which, so to speak, we have not 
touched and which still await to be exploited.”* And E. de 
Saint-Béat ruefully observes that “St. Bonaventure is one of those 
Doctors. whom one always praises very much and whom one 
studies the least possible . . . few scholastic writers have been so 
neglected.” 7 In this paper then, we have confined our sources to 
the writings of St. Francis as edited and translated by Father 
Paschal Robinson, and to the celebrated critical edition of St. 
Bonaventure’s Opera Omnia.® 

The effort is here made to set the gems of Francis’ thought in 
the frame provided by Bonaventure, with the belief that we shall 
thus be enabled to perceive more clearly the essence and charac- 
teristics of Seraphic spirituality. 


PART ONE 
Essence of Franciscan Spirituality 


The devotion of St. Francis to the Incarnate Word was the bur- 
den of his song and the imitation of Christ the goal of his life.” 
The first of his spiritual counsels on the religious state preserved 
for us under his “Admonitions” commences with these words: 


The Lord Jesus said to His disciples: ‘‘I am the Way, and the Truth 
and the Life. No man cometh to the Father, but by me’’ ... Where- 
fore, all those who saw the Lord Jesus Christ according to humanity 
and did not see and believe according to the spirit and the Divinity, 
that He was the Son of God, were condemned.” 


* Op. cit., p. 8. 

1 Le Séraphin de L’Ecole (Paris, 1900), p. 5. ‘ ; Pas 

® Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventurae 8.R.E. Episcopi Cardinalis Opera 
Omnia, 10 vols. in-fol., Ad Claras Aquas (Quaracchi) prope Florentiam, ex 
Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1882-1902. ; 

°Cf. St. Bonaventure, Determinationes Quaestionum circa Regulam Fratrum 
Minorum, pars 1, q. 1 (VIII, 338): ‘‘. .. ut totus posset esse imitator Christi 
in omni perfectione virtutum. .. .”’ 

” The Writings, p. 5-6. 
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This is a positive statement of the absolute need for faith in 
Christ as the way to God because He is the Son of the heavenly 
Father. As the Second Person of the Holy Trinity in His as- 
sumed human nature He is a manifestation of the Divinity, and 
faith in Him is the basis of all progress in spiritual perfection. 
Similarly for Bonaventure, “By the sin of infidelity is removed 
the foundation of the whole spiritual edifice,” ** and “In faith 
. ... 1s the prime reason of elevation above nature.” *” 

The spiritual organism founded on faith informed by charity, 
and elevated by grace to the realm of the supernatural, receives 
from faith the indications required to direct the soul in the way 
of perfection.** Francis sees in the total Christ, the God-Man, the 
way to high holiness, for faith discovers in Him the patterns ac- 
cording to which the life of charity is perfected. This is the tenor 
of Francis’ thought in the quotation given just above, and the 
same thought is expressed by Bonaventure in a cognate passage: 

We ourselves, if we wish to arrive at the ultimate term of predestina- 


tion, necessarily have to regard the Author and Consummator of faith, 
Who gave the example, that as He himself has done, we also should do.* 


The firmer one’s faith the more precious become Christ’s actions 
as archtypes of our own, and thus the individual soul tends to con- 
form itself interiorly and exteriorly to Jesus according to its 
proper potentialities and the degree of its correspondence with the 
motions of grace. 

St. Francis ends his letter “To all the Friars” with the ardent 


“II Sent., d. 43, a. 2, q. 1 ad 5 (II, 988): ‘‘In illo peceato (of infidelity) 
tollitur totius spiritualis aedificii fundamentum.’’ 

2 IV Sent., d. 3, a. 1, q. 3 (IV, 69): ‘‘In fide ... est prima ratio elevandi 
supra naturam.’’ 

*Tt is hardly necessary to labor the point that charity is the form of per- 
fection. But to indicate a certain danger in this regard ‘we contrast the 
(translated) words of Ubald d’Alengon, L’Ame Franciscaine (Paris, 1913), 
p. 93: ‘‘Poverty is indeed the Franciscan virtue par excellence . . . poverty, 
source and form of all the virtues! There, it seems to us, is the essence of 
Franciscanism’’ with the words of Bonaventure relative to charity: ‘‘O dei- 
form virtue, in which all precepts are radically founded, through which other 
virtues are informed for merit, and according to which all works are accepted’’ 
—Sermones de tempore, Dom. 17 post Pent., Sermo I (IX, 419). 

* TIT Sent., d. 11, a.1, q. 2 (III, 246): ‘‘Et nos ipsi, si volumus ad ultimum 
praedestinationis terminum pervenire, necesse habemus in auctorem fidei et 
consummatorem aspicere, qui exemplum dedit, ut quamadmodum ipse fecit, 
et nos faciamus.’’ 
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prayer to the heavenly Father that all Franciscans be “inwardly 
purified, inwardly illumined and kindled by the flame of the Holy 
Ghost” in order that they might be able to follow in the footsteps 
of the Son, our Lord.** Imitation of Jesus is here understood as 
the consequence of interior purification (the ascetical element), of 
illumination of the intellect and of charity (“the flame of the 
Holy Ghost”).*® For Francis Christ’s life is a pattern for our 
life of grace because His humanity is anointed by the grace of 
union. What Christ has by nature and so substantially, the just 
have by adoption and so accidentally. The Christ-life is the life 
of grace lived to perfection by a human nature, and from this 
truth stems the value of His nature for our life of grace. This 
is a fundamental theological truth emphasized by St. Francis in 
his spiritual instructions to his Brethren.*” 

St. Bonaventure presents this doctrine of St. Francis in his 
consideration of the twofold exemplarity of Christ: the eternal 
and the temporal.** The Word is the eternal Exemplar “according 
to which He is the splendor of paternal glory and the figure of the 
substance of God the Father,” *® but in the assumed humanity the 
Word is the “exemplar and mirror of all graces, virtues and merits, 


% The Writings, p. 118. 

4% As incarnate wisdom Christ is the end of the illuminative way in the 
hierarchical development of Bonaventure’s De Triplict Via. Thus one attains 
to true wisdom by assimilation to Him through an imitatio charitativa. Cf. 
De Triplict Via, Praeamb. (VIII, 12): ‘‘. ... illuminativam, quae consistit 
in imitatione Christi. . . .’’ Cf. also Quaestiones disputatae de perfectione 
evangelica, q. 3, a. 3 (V, 178): ‘*‘. . . non quaecumque similitudo facit ad 
complementum virtutis, sed illa quae manat ex vi assimilativi.’’ 

7 Of. The Writings, ‘‘First Rule of the Friars Minor,’’ no. 22—Of 
the Admonition of the Brothers, p. 58: ‘‘Let us therefore hold fast the 
words, the life and doctrine and holy Gospel of Him who deigned for us to 
ask His Father to manifest to use His Name... .’’; also Bonaventure’s 
Legenda Sancti Francisci, ce. 5, no. 7 (VIII, 518): ‘‘Docuit (St. Francis) 
insuper eos (the Brethren) discretionem sequi ut aurigam virtutum, non eam, 
quam caro suadet, sed quam edocuit Christus, cuius sacratissimam vitam 
expressum constat esse perfectionis exemplar.’’ 

wCf. I Sent., d. 31, a. 1, q. 1 (I, 540): ‘‘Exemplar dicitur ad cuius 
imitationem fit aliquid’’; IZI Sent., d. 11, q. 2 (III, 246): ‘‘Exemplar. . . 
directivum. . .respectu nostri, tam in credendis, quam in expectandis, quam 
etiam in operandis.’’ 

® Apologia Pauperum, ec. 2, n. 12 (VIII, 242-243): ‘‘. . secundum quod 
est splendor paternae gloriae et figura substantiae Dei Patris.’’ 
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to the imitation of which exemplar was erected the tabernacle 
of the Church militant.” ”° 
In the teaching of Bonaventure, just as in virtue of the Word’s 
eternal exemplarity were produced the different natures of crea- 
tures and their perfections according to their individual partici- 
pation in the Supreme Good, so from the Word in His assumed 
humanity as from the principle of grace the diverse perfections of 
the spiritual life are derived exemplarily. The sanctity of the soul 
of each is measured by the degree of influence flowing to it from 
the Exemplar, and this in turn is determined by the relative per- 
fection of our imitation of the Exemplar.” God the Father in- 
fuses His grace in us according to our similarity to the Son.” 
But. it is most especially the Crucified Whom the stigmatized 
Francis envisions as the model for Franciscans, whose vocation it 
is to reproduce that Christ in their own religious life. In his 
“Sixth Admonition” to his Friars St. Francis writes: 
Let us all brothers, consider the Good Shepherd Who to save His sheep 
bore the suffering of the Cross. The sheep of the Lord followed Him in 


tribulation and persecution and shame, in hunger and thirst, in infirmity 
and temptetions and in all other ways.* 


And how thoroughly Francis accepted this norm for himself, and 
how primordial he must have reckoned this devotion as a condition 
to true spiritual growth is clear from this observation of Bona- 
venture: “Christ Jesus crucified, as a bundle of myrrh, was con- 
stantly present within the bosom of his mind. He yearned to be 
totally transformed into Him by the fire of his exceeding love.” ** 

It is not surprising then, if he of whom the Seraphic Doctor 
here speaks should place at the beginning of the “First Rule of 
the Friars Minor” this instruction: “the life of these brothers 
is this: namely, to live in obedience and chastity, and without 


*Tbid.: ‘‘. . .exemplar est et speculum omnium gratiarum, virtutum et 
meritorum, ad cuius exemplaris imitationem erigendum est tabernaculum 
militantis Ecclesiae. ’’ 

“1 Cf. ibid. 

=Cf. III Sent., Proae. (III, 2): ‘‘Secundum Christum nos (Deus) vivi- 
ficat, dum ad eius exemplum nos per viam vitae direxit,’’ 

* The Writings, p. 11. 

** Legenda, c. 9, no. 2 (VIII, 530): ‘Christus Jesus crucifixus intra suae 
mentis ubera ut myrrhae fasciculus iugiter morabatur, in quem optabat per 
excessivi amoris incendium totaliter transformari.’’ 
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property, and to follow the doctrine and footsteps of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who says: ‘... If any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.’ ””° 

It is the disposition of the soul, the attitude of the heart, in- 
clining one to identify himself interiorly and exteriorly with the 
suffering Christ, which St. Bonaventure particularly requires of 
all who would follow Francis as genuine imitators of Christ. So 
in his Prologue to the Lignum Vitae he echoes the thought of 
Francis by urging us to bear always, both in the inward and the 
outward man, Jesus’ cross, in order truly to sense within our- 
selves the words of the Apostle, “With Christ I am nailed to the 
cross.” 7° 

It need scarcely be pointed out that the pre-eminent value given 
the conformity to the suffering Christ in Franciscan spirituality 
by no means ignores the other aspects of the Christ-life. Nor does 
this insistence impart to it any passive or somber quality. Rather 
the traditionally joyful and active Franciscan apostolate finds its 
root in its great love for Jesus crucified; it is the folly of the 
Cross. It is not without significance that Bonaventure describes 
the mission of the first Friars as cruciform. He declares that 
Francis departed in one direction after having apportioned his 
Brethren the other three directions, in order that their work 
might thereby be accomplished after the fashion of the Cross! *” 

When St. Bonaventure advises us to take up the Cross because 
in that book is written the entire wisdom of Christ,** and when he 
states that there is no way of spiritual progress except by a most 
ardent love of the Crucified,”® he is but expressing the essence of 
Franciscan spirituality summed up in the ecstatic wish of the 
Seraphic Francis: “. . . that I may die for love of Thy love as 
Thou didst deign to die for love of my love.” * 
23 The Writings, p. 32. Cf. Legenda, c. 4, no. 3 (VIII, 513): ‘*. . .crucis 
Christi continuatis aspectibus diebus ac noctibus revolebant (Fratres), exemplo 
Patris et eloquio eruditi, qui iugiter faciebat eis de Christi cruce sermonem.’’ 

6 Gal., 2:19; ef. VIII, 68. 

7 Cf. Legenda, ec. 3, no. 7 (VIII, 511). 

23 Cf, Sermones de tempore, Fer. sexta in Paras. (IX, 263-264): ‘*. . . opor- 


etet tollere crucem ut librum . . .in isto libro scripta est tota sapientia 
Christi.’’ 

2 (Cf, Itin. Mentis in Deum, Prologus, no. 3 (V, 295): ‘‘Via autem non 
est nisi per ardentissimum amorem Crucifixi.’’ 

» The Writings, ‘‘Prayer,’’ p. 145. 
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PART TWO 


The Characteristics 


The aim of this part of the paper is to determine what are the 
genuine and most conspicuous characteristics of Franciscan spirit- 
uality and why they are such. It is by no means proposed to 
vindicate to our Order any Christian virtue, doctrine or devotion. 
To endeavor to do so would be as inane as it would be unfair: no 
school of spirituality can rightfully lay claim to a monopoly of 
any facet of religious experience. Who so foolish as to point to 
the sun and cry “Mine!” ? 

The concept of characteristic is applicable to some sens as- 
pects of Franciscan spirituality, not in the sense that those quali- 
ties are exclusive to it, but rather that our Order tends to stress 
them in the spiritual formation of its members, thereby giving to 
them a dominant role in that formation. The characteristic notes 
here to be considered have both a negative function and a positive 
one: negative insofar as their absence from a system of spirituality 
would disallow any title to call such a system “Franciscan” ; posi- 
tive insofar as their concomitant presence would furnish a partial 
criterion of authentic Franciscan spirituality. 

The frequency with which certain ideas and doctrines are em- 
ployed by St. Francis and the emphasis given them by the text- 
and the context of his writings have provided the determinant of 
salience. The attempt is again made to integrate the thought of 
Francis with that of Bonaventure. Not all possible characteristics 
are examined, but only those most strikingly evident in the sources. 


A. Affectivity 


Without wishing to rush headlong into the careass-strewn arena 
of voluntarism vs intellectualism, we place affectivity as one 
notable quality of Franciscan spirituality. The accent placed 
‘upon will-activity would readily explain the note of unction so 
commonly attributed to Franciscan writing and preaching. 

This affectivity implies that knowledge has value only in the 
measure that it implements the operations of charity, and when 
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learning no longer serves to unite the soul to Christ in acts of 

love, then such learning has ceased to have real significance for the 

Franciscan. This view is illustrated in these words of Francis: 
For if you were so clever and wise that you possessed all science, and 
if you knew how to interpret every form of language and to investigate 
heavenly things minutely, you could not glory in all this, because one 
demon has known more of heavenly things and still knows more of 


earthly things than all men . . . that, however, in which we may glory 
is ... in bearing daily the holy cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


All else is unimportant compared with the unique necessity of a 
loving assimilation to divinity: “Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of Angels, and have not charity, I shall set no ex- 
amples of virtue for my neighbors, I.shall profit others little, and 
myself nothing.” *? 

In his “Admonitions” the Saint reproves those who seek knowledge 
without ordering it to a corresponding progress in perfection, while 
on the other hand he commends those who “quickened by the spirit 
of the Holy Scriptures do not interpret every text they know or 
wish to know, but by word and example give them back to God 
from whom is all good.” ** 

This stress on the volitional function of the spiritual organism 
is affirmed in Bonaventure’s De Reductione Artium ad Theo- 
logiam: 

And this is the fruit of all knowledge, that in all things faith be 
strengthened, God honored, morality rectified, consolations be drawn, and 
these things are present in the union of the spouses, which happens 


indeed through charity, to which is ordered the entire intent of Sacred 
Scripture ... and without which all understanding is vain... .* 


Although this operation of the will in the union effected through 
charity by no means excludes the intellectual apprehension of the 


* The Writings, ‘‘ Admonitions’’—no. 5, p. 10-11. , 

® Legenda, c. 9, no. 4 (VIII, 531): ‘‘Si linguis hominum loquor et Angel- 
_ orum, caritatem autem in me ipso non habeam et proximis virtutum exempla 
non monstrem, parum prosum aliis, mihi nihil.’’ 

% The Writings, p. 11-12. . ; 49s ; , 

%* No. 26 (V, 325): ‘‘Et hic est fructus omnium scientiarum, ut in omnibus 
aedificetur fides, honorifectur Deus, componantur mores, hauriantur consola- 
tiones, quae sunt in unione sponsi et sponsae, quae quidem fit per caritatem, 
ad quam terminatur tota intentio sacrae Scripturae. . .et sine qua omnis 
cognitio vana est... .’’ Cf. also J Sent., d. 10, a. 1 q. 2 ad lum (I, 197): 
‘‘Non est perfecta cognitio sine dilectione.’’ 
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same object—indeed the former enjoys a certain priority—still 
Francis and Bonaventure leave no doubt as to which activity of 
the soul holds the primacy of importance for them. 

The Saint-Doctor’s scientific explanation of the assimilation of 
the just to the Divinity: “Similitude indeed more principally 
consists in the union of the soul to God, which is had through 
grace . . . union and grace belong principally to the affective 
(faculty) . . .,” * is only the scholastic form of the exceedingly 
affective plea of the Saint-Founder: 


Let us therefore desire nothing else, wish for nothing else, and let 
nothing please and delight us except our Creator and Redeemer, and 
Saviour, the only true God, who is full of good, all good, entire good, 
the true and supreme good, who alone is good, merciful and kind, gentle 
and sweet, who alone is holy, just, true, and upright, who alone is 
benign, pure, and clean, from whom, and through whom, and in whom 
is all mercy, all grace, all glory of all penitents and of the just, and of 
all the blessed rejoicing in heaven.” 


B. Evangelical 


Franciscan spirituality is entirely evangelical: the Order has 
the Gospel for its foundation and the individual life of the Friar 
Minor must be governed by his whole-hearted acceptance of its 
divine message.*’ Francis’ constant insistence on the need to re- 
capture the letter and spirit of the Scriptures is due in some 
measure to the decadence of the Gospel-life among his contem- 
poraries,*® but this unflagging emphasis given an impetus by 
Francis and perpetuated in the Order’s tradition, has a deeper 
significance. It flows from the conviction that God has willed that 
the Franciscan apostolate be in a special way evangelical : 


And when the Lord gave me some brothers, no one showed me what 


* II Sent., d. 16, a. 2, q. 3 (II, 405): ‘‘Similitudo vero principalius con- 
sistit in unione animae ad Deum, quae quidem est per gratiam. . .unio et 
gratia principaliter respiciunt affectivam. ...’’ Cf. also ibid.: ‘‘. . liberum 
arbitrium sive voluntas est nobilissimum, quod sit in anima... .’’; III Sent., 
d. 31, a. 3, q. 1 (III, 689): ‘‘. . .multo altius ascendet affectiva quam vis 
cognitiva. ’’ 

* The Writings, ‘‘First Rule of the Friars Minor,’’ p. 62-63. 

“Cf. Legenda, c. 3, no. 4 (VIII, 511). 


et Hilarin Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi (New York, 1925), 
p. 17. 
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I ought to do, but the Most High Himself revealed to me that I should 
live according to the form of the holy Gospel.” 


Thus a quasi-revelation coupled with a remarkable intuition 
showed St. Francis that he and his followers should strive after 
religious perfection simply in terms of the Gospel and apostolic 
life. 

This determination is clearly mirrored in the opening words of 
the Second Rule of the Friars Minor: “. . . the life of the Minor 
Brothers is this, namely, to observe the holy Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ .. .,” *° and with more than accident-1 consistency 
the Rule ends: “. . . so that being always subject and submissive 
at the feet of the same holy Church . . . we may observe. . . the 
holp Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, which we have firmly 
promised.” 4? 

Whole sections of the writings of Francis are little more than 
chains of excerpts from the Scriptures, linked also with the Gospel 
spirit peculiar to the Poverello. Thus in the longest of his six 
letters, that addressed “To All the Faithful,” we discover not less 
than forty-five Scriptural references, and in his letter “To All 
Friars” we find twenty-six Biblical quotations.*? It is not sur- 
prising that St. Bonaventure calls Francis “a Gospel merchant,” ** 
since no other founder of any religious order has based the re- 
ligious life and its spirituality so squarely upon the New Testa- 
ment. ** 

In his commentary on the Seraphic Rule, Bonaventure declares 
that the whole substance of that Rule is derived from the font of 
evangelical purity, and although the Franciscan way of life is 
not something new, yet it is something that is renewed.* It is the 
fresh vitalization of the identical principles which inspired the 
via vitae of the pristine Christian groups: a total and literal ac- 
ceptance of the divine directives contained in the Gospel. One 
might describe the life envisioned by Francis for himself and his 
brethren as an “evangelical chivalry.” 


”® The Writings, ‘‘Testament of the Holy Father St. Francis,’’ p. 83. 
“Op. cit., p. 64. 

“ Op. cit., p. 74. 

2 Op. cit., p. 98-108; p. 111-118. : : f 

* Legenda, c. 6, no. 4 (VIII, 520: ‘*. . negotiator hic evangelicus. .. .’’ 
“Cf. Hilarin Felder, op. cit., p. 14 

“Cf. Expositio super Regulam Fratrum Minorum, c. 1 (VIII, 393). 
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C. Eucharistic 


Extraordinary importance is attached to the cult of the Holy 
Eucharist in the spirituality of Francis and Bonaventure. While 
a tome would not suffice to develop this theme adequately, never- 
theless a few illustrations will serve to demonstrate the validity of 
our assertion. 

St. Francis establishes the respect due to priests principally 
upon the dignity and power they possess as instruments by which 
the Blessed Sacrament is confected. 

For as the administration with which they (the priests) are charged, 
to wit, of the most holy Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which they receive and which they alone administer to others—is greater 


than all others, even so the sin of those who offend against them is 
greater than any against all the other men in this world.” 


In his letter “To All the Friars” he devotes considerable space 
to a tender and impassioned exhortation to the Brothers concern- 
ing their duty of adoration and reverence for the Real Presence, 
for by It are all men “pacified and reconciled to Almighty God.” 
And the tone of Francis is one of ecstatic praise as he contem- 
plates the divine wisdom and love manifest in the Eucharist: 

O admirable height and stupendous condescension! O humble sublimi- 
ty! O sublime humility! that the Lord of the universe, God and the 


Son of God, so humbles Himself that for our a He hides Him- 
self under a morsel of bread.” 


In an analogous passage in the letter “To All the Custodes,”’ the 
Seraphic Father urges the superiors to implore their subjects “to 
venerate above all the most holy Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . no one can be saved except he that receives the 
most sacred Body and. Blood of the Lord.” * 

Other examples of the special attention paid the Eucharistic 
cult are seen in the first of the “Admonitions” where Francis ad- 
mires the humility of Christ present under the Species;*® in the 
“Praises” when he paraphrases the Our Father, understanding the 

“The Writings, ‘‘Admonitions’’—no, 26, p. 18. Cf. also the ‘‘Letter to 
All the Faithful,’’ op. cit., p. 102. 
“Op. cit., p. 112 sqq. CE. also ‘‘ Admonitions’’—no. 


» DP: 
* Op. cit., p. 128. Cf. also the letter ‘‘To the Rulers - ‘the People,?” p. 126. 
“Op. cit., no. 1, p. 7. 
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petition for daily bread as referring to Communion; and in his 
instruction “On Reverence For the Lord’s Body and on the Clean- 
liness of the Altar” where he appeals to clerics to exercise great 
diligence and care concerning the custody of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and exhorts them to be assiduous in providing proper uten- 
sils and linens for the altar. 

The dominating position of all that is implied in the devoton to 
the humanty of Christ in Franciscan spirituality is reflected in the 
importance given the Sacrament of the Altar as a sure instrument 
for advancement in perfection. The love for the Person of our 
Lord is expressed in the love for the Eucharist. As pilgrims we 
ean discern His presence among us only in the Sacrament of His 
love: “I see nothing corporally of the most high Son of God 
Himself except His most holy Body and Blood ... And I will 
that these most holy mysteries be honored and revered above all 
things.” 52 

Bonaventure can well write of Francis, “Toward the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Body he felt a glowing devotion that consumed 
the very marrow of his bones.” °* And Bonaventure himself, 
imbued with the same spirit, teaches us that the Eucharist pos- 
sesses a greater causality in respect of grace than the other Sacra- 
ments, precisely because the adorable Flesh of Christ is contained 
therein.** And for the same reason It has a right to special dig- 
nity of reverence because of that excellence present with Its spirit- 
ual efficacy.*° 


D. Poverty 


Probably the characteristic most commonly associated with 
Franciscanism is its poverty. The Poverello himself urgently 
warned his brothers against the dangers to perfection inherent in 
the ownership or the unnecessary use of created goods, seeing in 
material things the source of much distraction, avarice and inordi- 


Op. cit., p. 140. 

1 QOp. cit., p. 23. 

2 Qp. cit., ‘‘Testament,’’ p. 82. ‘ 

3 Legenda, c. 9, no. 2 (VIII, 530): ‘‘Flagrabat erga Sacramentum domin- 
ici corporis fervore omnium medullarum... .’’ 

™4Cf. IV Sent., d. 10, a. 1, q. 3 (IV, 232). 

% Cf. II Sent., d. 29, dub. 2 (II, 709). 
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nate attachment. Not that temporalities of whatever kind are in 
themselves evil, but the human will by reason of the taint of fallen 
nature, tends after creatures without that facility of directly 
referring their use to the Creator which original justice had pos- 
sessed. 

In his youth Francis had perceived the corrupting influence of 
riches, and he resolved to introduce within his new Order such a 
devotion to poverty as would safeguard its members from the 
seduction of worldly goods. 

And as pilgrims and strangers in this world, serving the Lord in poverty 
and humility . . . because the Lord made Himself poor for us in this 
world. This, my dearest brothers, is the height of the most sublime 


poverty which has made you heirs and kings of the kingdom of heaven: 
poor in goods but exalted in virtue. 


Others before him had desired to institute a return to apostolic 
poverty, but with him this determination had what seems to be a 
providential origin, as the account of his opening the book of the 
Gospels three times attests.°” On each of the three occasions he 
opened the Bible to a passage referring to the renuntiation of all 
things in order to follow Christ more perfectly. “This,” he said, 
“Gs our hfe and Rule, and that of all who shall be minded to join 
our fellowship.” °° 

The aim of Francis was to reproduce Christ within himself, and 
to do that poverty is required. So in his letter to St. Clare he 
expresses this desire: “TI, little brother Francis, wish to follow the 
life and poverty of Jesus Christ our most High Lord and of His 
nfost Holy Mother and to persevere therein until the end.” *° 
Since Christ had chosen poverty,” Francis, who so ardently longed 
to resemble Him, must likewise take Lady Poverty as his spouse, 
and with joy and a carefree heart trust in the bounty of the heaven- 
ly Father. 

Once when questioned by the Brethren as to which virtue makes 

* The Writings, ‘‘Second Rule of the Friars Minor,’’ p. 68-69; ef. also 
‘¢First Rule of the Friars Minor,’’ p. 32; ‘‘Form of Life which St. Francis 
Wrote for St. Clare,’’ p. 78; ‘‘Testament,’’ p. 84. 

Cf, Hilarin Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi, p. 7. 

* Legenda, c. 3, no, 3 (VIII, 510): ‘‘Haec est. . .vita et Regula nostra 
omniumque, qui nostrae voluerint societati coniungi.’’ 


° The Writings, p. 78. 
Op. cit., ‘Letter to All the Faithful,’’ p. 49. 
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one dearest to Christ, our Seraphic Father replied, “Poverty, my 
brothers! Know that poverty is the special way to salvation, for 
it is the food of humility and the root of perfection.” ® 

Inspired by Francis’ love for poverty, the pen of Bonaventure 
provides a rich and varied treatment of the significance of volun- 
tary poverty in the acquisition of sanctity. In his De Perfectione 
Evangelica our Doctor develops the theme of the twofold city, 
that of God and that of the devil: Jerusalem and Babylon, and the 
two are utterly opposed. The foundation of the city of Babylon 
is cupidity, and so much the farther one withdraws from cupidity 
and its occasion, the more he retreats from the city of the devil. 
And it is by poverty, observed effectively and affectively, that one 
is removed from cupidity.” 

For Bonaventure, as for Francis, our model of poverty is Jesus 
upon the Cross, naked and utterly devoid of all worldly possess- 
ions. This is the renunciation to be embraced by those who desire 
to foliow Christ perfectly. 

The Pontiff Christ . . . taught the perfection of poverty by word and 
illustrated it by example, particularly when, as a true Pontiff, by. His 


own blood He entered the holy place and poor and nude hung from 
the Cross.* 


In the Cross of Christ is .. . highest poverty, so that truly could Christ 
say: ‘‘Stripped came I out of my mother’s womb, and stripped shall 
I return thither.’’ “ 


The Cross and its poverty are inseparable, and the assimilation of 
the Franciscan’s soul to Christ crucified includes, by definition, a 
conformity to His extreme indigence. 

Despite his distrust of money and all earthly goods, and his 
conviction that poverty is the foundation of the Order,® yet the 


“ Legenda, ¢. 7, no. 1 (VIII, 523): ‘‘Paupertatem noveritis, Fratres, 
specialem viam esse salutis tanquam humilitatis fomentum_perfectionisque 
radicem.’’ Cf. also Epistola de Imitatione Christi, no. 8 (VIII, 501): ‘‘ Fuit 
quaesitum a beato Francisco, quod esset illud quod magis duceret hominem 
ad perfectionem; et ipse respondit, quod erat paupertas.’’ 

“Cf. q. 2, a. 1, n. 26 (V, 127). This argument parallels the words of 
Francis: ‘‘Holy poverty confounds cupidity and avarice and the cares of 
this world’’—The Writings, ‘‘Salutation of the Virtues,’’ p. 21. 

® Apologia Pauperum, c. 7, n. 20 (VIII, 293). 

“Comm. in Luc., c. 14, n. 54 (VII, 376). 

“Cf. Legenda, ¢. 7, no. 2 (VIII, 523): ‘‘. . .dicebat Ordinis fundamentum, 
cui substrato primariae sic omnis structura Religionis innititur. .. .’’ 
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paradox of Francis in this matter is that he loved all created things 
because they came from the hand of God, using them as a means 
to union with the Creator—as instruments of mediate contempla- 
tion.*© Gilson summarizes this attitude and in doing so offers a 
splendid commentary on the true Franciscan view-point : 


St. Francis’ contempt of the world had nothing in it of that dark 
hatred that some ascetics believed necessary to develop towards the 
world. One can say on the contrary, that the more he despised the 
world, the more he loved it. And in a certain sense he used it as a 
field of battle against the powers of darkness, but in another sense he 
saw in creatures the mirror of the goodness of God.” 


Exterior poverty is joined to interior poverty by the spirit of 
detachment and by humility and simplicity. The spirit of de- 
tachment is really the secondary end of the entire activity of the 
spiritual life, because in relation to the principal end: union with 
God through charity, detachment is a removens prohibens since 
it disposes the soul to sanctity by fixing the attention on the one 
Supreme Good. Humility and simplicity can be called “affective 
poverty” because the former sees that whatever has true value has 
it only by participating in the absolute worth of God (it is the 
understanding of oneself and God by a knowledge joined to 
charity,** while the latter is the singleness of mind which has 
wisdom for its sister® for the precise reason that it desires nothing 
except the Sovereign Good. 

This neaus between poverty and wisdom is indicated by St. 
Bonaventure when he explains that wisdom is attained through a 
deflection of the will from any inordinate love of creatures. The 
intellect is enlightened by grace in the measure that God is the 
object of intellect in its search for truth, and of the will in its 
tendency towards good. The divine Exemplar illuminates the 


* Cf. Legenda, c. 9, no. 1 (VIII, 530): ‘‘. . .de omnibus sibi scalam faciens, 
per quam conscenderet ad apprehendendum eum qui est desiderabilis totus.’’ 
Cf. also The Writings, ‘‘Praises of the Creatures,’’ p. 152-153. 

= La Philosophie de S. Bonaventure, p. 74. 

“Cf. III Sent., d. 15, a. 2, q. 1 (III, 337). 

® Cf. The Writings, ‘‘Admonitions’’—no. 14, p. 14; ‘‘Salutation of the 
Virtues,’’ p. 20: ‘‘Hail, queen wisdom! May the Lord save thee with thy 
sister holy pure simplicity,’’ 
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soul by dwelling in it to the extent that the soul is separated from 
undue attraction and devotion to whatever is not the Creator.” 

Franciscan poverty is a means to emulate the poor-Christ. It is 
a form of discipline aimed at the impediments to spiritual growth 
inherent in possession of temporal goods. While the disorders of 
intellect and will consequent upon our tainted nature in its use 
of created things, can not be entirely healed even by the rigid 
observance of the spirit and the letter of Franciscan renunciation, 
yet it aids immeasurably to stabilize the soul in that use of those 
goods, helping to maintain the divine order established by the con- 
course of grace and liberty. 


E. Marian 


Because Franciscan spirituality is so thoroughly Christo-centric 
it is necessarily Marian. His sacred humanity is a consequence of 
Her FIAT. 

In his own life St. Francis felt a tender, filial and pervasive 
attachment to Mary, and consecrated himself and his Order to 
Her.”* He made the Portiuncula—‘Our Lady of the Angels”— 
the Order’s mother-house, and in it received candidates, so that 
“the Order of Friars Minor, which had been born there by the 
merits of the Mother of God, might there also by Her aid receive 
its increase.” ** Bonaventure assures us that Francis “loved with 
an unspeakable affection the Blessed Mother . ... in Her, after 
Christ, he put his chief trust, making Her his own Patroness and 
that of the Brothers.” 

The preserved writings of the Seraphic Father contain many 
references to Mary’s influence in the Franciscan effort to become 
like unto Her Son. Most frequently we encounter this in Francis’ 
allusions to Her sufferings as joined to Christ’s. Thus in the 
“Office of the Passion of the Lord” the antiphon “Holy Mary’” is 


Cf. De Triplici Via, Praeamb. (VIII,7). 

1 Cf. Hilarin Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi, p. 397. 

7 Legenda, c. 4, no. 5 (VIII, 514): ‘*. . .ubi meritis Matris Dei Minorum 
sumserat Ordo initium, ipsius illic susciperet auxiliis incrementum.’’ 

3 Legenda, c. 9, no. 3 (VIII, 530): ‘‘Matrem Domini Tesu Christi in- 
dicibili complectebatur amore. . .In ipsa post Christum praecipue fidens, eam 
sui ac suorum advocatam constituit. ...?’ 
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constantly repeated.* He devotes an entire work to Her, the 
“Salutation of the Blessed Virgin,” “ and his “Salutation of the 
Virtues” has the alternate title: “Of the Virtues with which the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was adorned and with which a holy soul 
ought. also to be. adorned.” *° 

As we might expect, Mary’s poverty touched Francis deeply, and 
in this She appears a model for the Poverello: “I, little brother 
Francis, wish to follow the life and poverty ... of His most Holy 
Mother and to persevere therein until the end.” And in the 
“Letter to all the Faithful” Francis associates Her indigence to 
that of Christ: “The Word of the Father . . . being rich above all, 
willed, nevertheless, with His Most Blessed Mother, to choose 
poverty.” * 

No less than his spiritual father, St. Bonaventure gives to the 
Virgin a role of singular importance in our spiritual life.*? After 
Her Son, She is above all others in dignity, and because of the 
divine maternity every creature is obliged to pay Her due rever- 
ence.*° But Mary’s pre-eminent position can never obscure the fact 
of Her simple humanity, and while She transcends us in the order 
of grace, She is identical to us in the order of nature.** The com- 
prehension of Her rightful place in those two orders is the key 
to the understanding of Her mediatory function. Just as Christ, 
God and man, intercedes for us with God the Father, so also does 
Mary, human only, mediate between Christ and ourselves.*? 

The Franciscan view—the traditionally Christian one—of 
Mary as inseparably united to the life and works of Christ, has 
always found expression in our Order’s prayers and devotions.** 


“Cf. The Writings, p. 155. 

™ Op. cit., p. 143. 

% Op. cit., p. 21. 

"Op. cit., ‘‘Fragments Written to St. Clare,’’ p. 78. 

% Op. cit., p. 99. 

” The indices of the critical edition of his works contain six columns under 
the word Maria—X, 194-196. 

” Cf. II Sent., d. 2, p. 2, dub, 2 (II, 85); I Sent., d. 44, dub. 4 (I, 794). 

“Cf. III Sent. d. 28, dub. 2 (III, 634): ‘‘Licet sit supra nos ratione 
dignitatis gratiae et conceptionis nobilissimae, est tamen iuxta nos secundum 
conformitatem naturae,’’ 

"Cf. IT Sent., d. 3, p. 1, a. 1 (III, 67): ‘‘. . .ista est beata Virgo, quae 
mediatrix est inter nos et Christum, sicut Christus inter nos et Deum.’? 

““'V.g. the Order’s association with the Angelus; the Tota Pulchra Es 3 the 
Consecration of the Order to the Blessed Virgin; the Sacrosanctae. 
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A more perfect summary of the reason for this emphasis on the 
cult of Mary can scarcely be imagined than that given us by Bona- 
venture. It describes precisely Her relationship to divinity and 
humanity. To attempt a translation of the Latin would produce 
a parody on the rhythmic and lucid beauty of the words: 

Virgo Maria advocata est peccatorum, 

gloria et corona iustorum, 


sponsa Dei et totius Trinitatis triclinium 
et specialissimum Filii reclinatorium.* 


Is any title in Her Litany more fitting than Regina Ordinis 
Minorum? 

On the basis of the doctrines we have considered in this paper, 
we submit that the essence of Franciscan spirituality is its em- 
phasis on Christo-centrism under the modality of the imitation 
of and conformity to the humanity (particularly the suffering 
humanity) of Christ. We believe this to be the radical source of 
whatever is more or less proper to our Order’s school of perfec- 
tion and is its unifying principle. 

The chief characteristics of Franciscan spirituality are: 

1. It is affective. 

2. It is Evangelical. 

3. It is Eucharistic. 

4, It is insistent on poverty. 
5. It is Marian. 


Any (necessarily descriptive) definition which takes cognizance 
of that essence and the five qualities, would, we feel, provide a 
satisfactory working definition of Franciscan spirituality. 


DISCUSSION 


PHILIBERT RAMSTETTER, O.F.M.:—Would you still say that caritas is 
the essence of Franciscanism as it is the essence of Christian life? History 
gives the answer. If we speak of the Seraphic Father, everybody knows that we 
mean Saint Francis. If we speak of the Seraphic Doctor, everybody knows we 
mean Saint Bonaventure. If we speak of the Seraphic Order, we know it is 
the Franciscan Order. We speak of the Angelic Doctor, but we don’t call 
Saint Dominic the Angelic Father or the Dominican Order the Angelic Order. 
The reproduction of the Crucified Christ in us is a criterion of our love for 
Christ. Christ’s love for us made Christ undergo the Passion. We do speak 
of Seraphic Spirituality and we mean the spirituality of the Order of Saint 


8 TIT Sent., d. 3, p. 1, a. 2 ( ITI, 73). 
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Francis: It is always caritas, running through the life of Saint Francis from 
beginning to end, And. he practiced the virtues precisely because of the 
caritas. In regard to the life of grace, you will find throughout Saint Francis’ 
life that whatever good anyone accomplishes, it is God accomplishing it 
through him, and he does not waste any words talking to preachers who think 
that the conversion of the audience is due to their own words...In his Testa- 
ment, paragraph after paragraph is simply the exemplification of it—God 
gave me—the Lord told me to do— ; 

In regard to. the Man Christ . . . Christ was the first creature in God’s 
thought and the rest of us received a body and soul like unto Christ. 


SEBASTIAN WEBER, O.F.M. Conv.:—Don’t we overdo the ascetic ele- 
ment—that of repression of what is human in man. We overemphasize the 
imperfections of man. In line with the Franciscan doctrine of the oneness 
of creation is the whole idea that Francis captured that we find it in Christ. 
We have the doctrine of the instrument of Christ using his natural potency 
perfected by supernatural grace—the doctrine of the desire for beatitude. 
All truth is one; all reality is one; and the perfection of any creature is to 
be found only:in God: We should get away from the negative approach. We 
should exalt the perfectibility of man to give him confidence in himself be- 
cause of his closeness to’ Christ. ‘ 

THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M.:—In driving a car, there are three things 
to.consider: the destination, the power of the car, and the manner in which I 
drive. Likewise, I believe the spirituality of Saint Francis and of all Francis- 
eans, while it is very simple and casual, still it bears analysis. I beljeve that 
we should analyze it into three elements: 1) What is Francis striving for? 
On what object did he concentrate his whole being? 2) In what manner?. 
3) What was the power, the force behind it? 

In regard to number one: What was he aiming at? What was the object 
of his whole life? He did not analyze and divide. It was all creation with 
all its beauty—the birds, the sun and the rain—all creatures of God. It is 
the same with the Gospel. Immediately he flies to God, the Alplia and the 
Omega. It is the same with Christ, Christ in tle Blessed Sacrament and 
Christ in the Crib and on the Cross, and the mind concéntrates upon: Christ. 
That is the synthesis of Saint Francis. The God who wrote the Scriptures is 
the God who created the world. It is one and the same. Here is God in the 
Tabernacle—on the Cross. To him it was, ‘‘That is my objective; that I 
will seek after; and that I will exemplify in my life.’’ There is the power 
of example; I. must be like unto that which I see. His faith and love was 
synthetic. In Christ he saw all, and therefore, it is the Crucified Christ that 
looms up great. 

One other thing. How does he reach this aim? There Saint Francis reveals 
himself in characteristic manner. His approach is simple, direct, with no 
intermediaries, straightforward to the object. This is what he desires and 
what he wants. It is affective. His heart is working. It is practical; I want 
to do; and I see and love. It is dynamic—with all the power of my heart 
and soul. These are different characteristics of his approach: simple, human 
and dynamic, powerful, practical, affective, with complete detachment because 
without it he could not reach his objective. I believe in this formula of 
‘fhow did he do it?’’ It is the Franciscan manner of approach. 

What is the power and force? It is the amor seraphicus. That is where 
we need love. That is the power behind it— that love which is pure and 
simple and unadulterated brings forth joy-and peace. There is no joy with- 
out real love; there is no peace without joy. 

I am merely throwing out the ideas: What did he want? How did he reach 
it? By what power and force? 


DEFINING FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 
TE: 


Basil Heiser, O.F.M.Conv. 


In order to define so profound a matter as Franciscan spiritual- 
ity we must determine upon the kind of a definition we are seek- 
ing. On the one hand there is a type of definition we may call 
speculative, which offers a complete analysis including the char- 
acteristic marks or attributes of Franciscan spirituality. On the 
other hand there is the practical definition which presents a brief, 
workable norm or standard which distinguishes Franciscanism 
from other forms of spirituality and strives to be readily appli- 
cable to daily life. 

At the outset it should be clearly understood that we are not 
going to confine our definition to the spirituality of St. Francis 
himself, but we want it to fit spirituality of the Order, modified 
and developed by the activities in which it engaged and the cir- 
cumstances it encountered—all of which left their imprint upon 
the Order. 

Another important point to remember is that what may be a 
distinctive mark of the Franciscan spirit is not necessarily a con- 
stitutive of the essence. For example, poverty is rightly regarded 
as a characteristic virtue of St. Francis and of his Order, but in 
the Poverello himself the observance of poverty was rather the 
fruit or result of the spirit and the desire in him to live the Gospel 
life of Christ. Similarly it may be said of the Order that poverty 
is a result of its spirituality, an attribute rather than its essence. 

We all agree that Franciscan spirituality cannot differ essen- 
tially from the spirituality we call Christian. Whilst the various 
Orders and communities have their points of difference, they are 
all agreed on the following: 1) the purpose of spirituality is the 
honor and glory of God and the good of souls; 2) the virtue of 
charity is the essence of Christian perfection; 3) divine grace and 
human cooperation are both necessary for sanctification and sal- 
vation; 4) all Orders recognize the same triple obstacle: the con- 
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cupiscence of the eyes, of the flesh and the pride of life; 5) all 
acknowledge the same general means: the sacraments, prayer, and 
penance; 6) in the imitation of Christ all religious Orders uphold 
the supreme ideal to their members. 

In an article published in volume VIII (1926) of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference, Fr. Edward Krautkraemer, 
O.F.M.Cap., gives some brief definitions of the spirituality proper: 
to other Orders. He then lists various opinions concerning the 
essence of Franciscan spirituality. Some authors say it consists 
in affective spirituality which means that the Franciscan places 
greater emphasis on the love of God than upon the knowledge of 
God. Other writers, impressed more by the poverty of St. Fran- 
cis, try to define his spirit by the term detachment, so that genuine 
spirituality means the generous imitation of Christ crucified by 
detachment from all things through the virtue of poverty. Then 
again other authors make the observance of poverty include com- 
plete self-renunciation in so far as it applies to the fundamental 
virtues of the spiritual life. Finally, there is a growing group 
of writers who reduce the essence of Franciscan spirituality to 
the Gospel life. 

In order to appreciate this viewpoint it is well to recall to 
mind that St. Francis himself defines Franciscanism in these 
words: “This is the Rule and life of the Friars Minor, namely 
to observe the holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ by living in 
obedience, without property, and in chastity” (Rule, ¢.1). When 
his first three followers wanted to know what his way of life was, 
St. Francis opened the Gospel three times. Repeatedly St. Fran- 
cis had recourse to the Gospel for guidance and he wanted his 
brethren to do likewise. He was wont to say: No one showed 
me what I was to do. The Lord Himself told me. He cherished 
the Gospels so much that he said, I would not exchange the book 
of the Gospels for all the books of the world. The Poverello used 
to tell the brethren that the Rule is the marrow of the Gospel, the 
way of perfection, the hope of salvation, the key to paradise 
(Celano, Leg. IJ, n. 208). In his explanation of the Rule, St. 
Bonaventure states, the rule of the Friars Minor is to observe 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ because the whole substance 
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of the Rule is drawn from the fount of purely evangelical doc- 
trine. When St. Francis lay on his deathbed he had one of his 
brethren read to him a portion of the Gospel. Finally, the Three 
Companions describe St. Francis as a most perfect man who 
wanted to live according to the form of the holy Gospel and ob- 
serve the perfection of the holy Gospel in all things. 

This insistence upon the Gospel in its fullness, emphasized in 
word and action by the Seraphic Patriarch, has led many to 
conclude that the essence of Franciscan spirituality is the Gospel 
life. In a previous session of this conference, Fr. Philibert gave 
us the definition: Franciscan spirituality is living the Gospel life 
extensively and intensively. And Fr. Philotheus expresses the 
same thought in different words, the spirit of Franciscanism is 
a swift and radical return to the Gospel. 

Such a definition, we feel, is what we are seeking. It is dis- 
tinctive because other forms of spirituality do not aim toward 
so complete a return to the Gospel. It is a living norm and a 
norm of living because it was eminently exemplified in the con- 
duct of St. Francis and it can serve as a workable guide to his 
followers. In the words of Fr. Edward Lutz, Franciscan spirit- 
uality consists in as complete a living of the Gospel under the 
inspiration of St. Francis that a person can realize in accordance 
with the conditions of the times. 

From this point one may continue and show what is meant by 
living the Gospel life. Then the many attributes of the spirit 
of St. Francis will be specified. That is necessary for a thorough 
theoretical analysis of Franciscan spirituality so that all its dis- 
tinctive marks and characteristics may be determined. But if 
Franciscanism is affective spirituality, if it consists fundamentally 
in loving and yearns for action, the practical definition is nearer 
the heart of Franciscanism. Living the Gospel life intensively and 
extensively, according to one’s circumstances, brings with it the 
warmth and the inspiration of St. Francis’ example, the vigor of 
his own spirit to animate all his followers—and that is Francis- 


can spirituality. 
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Thomas Piassmann, O.F.M. 


We find the Franciscan spirituality in the Gospel itself and 
in Saint Bonaventure. The Gospel was written for different peo- 
ple. It is in its essence varying and applicable to different per- 
sons and Saint Paul says, “Meum evangelicum”—as I wnder-— 
stand it. Therefore, having four Gospels, we have the Lion, the 
Bull, the Eagle, and the Man. If you go into the Gospel itself, 
you will notice that Our Lord in dealing with the Apostles, in 
guiding them, has different types of men, and they remain the 
same until the end—Peter with his spirit of contradiction. Take 
Bartholomew who came out with a rough, gloomy answer, “Can 
any good come out of Nazareth?’ Saint Thomas was the man 
from Missouri—‘show me.” 

As a preamble, I say that whether or not we agree on a formula 
is not important. Father Pius has in mind that we have a for- 
mula that. the Board of Resolutions settle, but I think it would 
be very fine if all of us would send in our discussions and not 
seek a definition but the characteristics of Franciscan spirituality. 
But you want a definition. I have three definitions in mind: one 
is essential; the second is analytical; the third is descriptive. ... 
When one speaks of an essential definition, he must bring in the 
Gospel and therefore the text of the Rule. From that we must 
start. However, your formula is a matter of style. You may 
take a re-living of the Gospel in our day. But the Gospel must 
be the emphatie word in any definition we call essential. 

To give a definition of Franciscan Spirituality is as difficult 
as it is to analyze and then synthesize the charismata enumerated 
by St. Paul, I Cor., chapter 12th, not to speak of chapter 13th. 
Here, in fact, the Doctor of the Gentiles fairly exhausts his 
glorious eloquence in telling us the qualities of “the greatest of 
these.” In view of this we should perhaps console ourselves with 
Thomas a Kempis and say that it is better { practice sanctity 
than to know how to define it. 

If we would find a brief and simple definition, we should stop 
at the first line of his Rule: “The Rule and life of the Friars 
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Minor is this, namely, to observe the Moly Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by living in obedience, without property and in 
chastity.” There is nothing distinctive in the three religious 
vows, except that the phrase “living in” (vivendo) adds a peculiar 
Franciscan note. The Franciscan pattern synthesizes living with 
knowing, or rather loving, at every step. 

Tlowever, the burden of the aforesaid line is on the words “the 
Holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This characterizes Fran- 
ciscanism more than anything else. The love of Francis for the 
God-inan was unbounded and perhaps unequalled. To be like to 
Haim, for love of Him, was his life’s aim which gathered all the 
faculties of his soul and being. And this likeness was written 
down in the Iloly Gospel. The Gospel, therefore, was the sole, 
simple and straightforward way to Christ. The synthetic mind 
of Francis fully grasped this, and his seraphic heart went out for 
it with all the ardour of his soul. “This is what I desire; this I 
shall seek with all my soul.” Such was his exclamation when the 
words of the Gospel had been_read to him from the time-worn mis- 
sal in the Church of San Damiano. Ilence it may be stated 
briefly that Franciscan Spirituality consists in the simple, single- 
minded, straightforward observance of the Iloly Gospel. 

Translated into the language, and for the benefit of the present 
generation the above definition might be worded as, the rejuvena- 
tion of the Iloly Gospel in our day. This recalls a time-honored 
saying among the Friars, namely, that since the Rule is based 
on the Gospel, and since the Gospel will remain to the end of 
days, therefore will the Order of St. Francis also remain until 
the end of the world. But, by the same token, the Friars speak 
their own verdict, which is: Only he is a true Friar Minor and 
only he ean lay claim to genuine Franciscan Spirituality who 
truly re-lives the Holy Gospel and exemplifies it in all his thoughts, 
words and actions. To speak very seriously, even as “Jesus 
Christ is the same, yesterday and today, yes, and forever” (Ilebr. 
13,8), so also must those who presume and profess to follow 
Francis in every age and generation, scek to bring back the Holy 
Gospel in its pristine purity, youthfulness, and holy joy. 

There is a significant note in the recent proclamation of St. 
Anthony as Doetor of the Universal Church in that he was given 
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the enviable title of Doctor Evangelicus. Anthony was the first 
lector of the Order; the first among Franciscan theologians who, 
in the words of St. Francis himself, “administer to us spirit and 
life.” To Francis “spirit and life,” as revealed in the Holy 
Gospel, was the definition of spirituality, of theology, of all that 
a Friar Minor should live for and die for. 

It seems easier to give an analysis of Franciscan Spirituality 
than a brief definition. If it is generally agreed that union with 
God is the ultimate purpose of all spirituality and that conse- 
quently all souls striving after perfection must reach this goal 
in one way or another, it would seem that the analysis of Fran- 
ciscan Spirituality should concentrate on the motive, the object 
and manner of reaching this goal. 

If the Holy Gospel is the source book of Franciscanism, why 
not reduce this analysis to evangelical language and ideas? A 
suitable and telling text is not hard to find. In fact, the divine 
Saviour Himself comes to our aid in that most beautiful and 
meaningful declaration: “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life” (John 14,6). In the Latin version this saying appears in 
felicitous alliteration: “Ego sum via, et veritas, et vita.’ We 
have no proof, but surely St. Francis could not have helped but 
be fascinated by both the poetic and the spiritual beauty and 
power of this verse. And although his synthetic mind was averse 
to all analysis, he could not have gainsaid that if he had searched 
the deepest recesses of his soul he would have discovered that 
the Christ of the Gospel was for him the way he wanted to walk, 
the Truth he desired to know, the life he longed to live both here 
and hereafter. In Jesus Christ our Lord was focused the motive, 
the object and the manner of St. Francis’ search for union with 
God. 

His straightforward, dynamic and ardent nature impelled him 
to reverse the order set down by the Saviour, and to start with the 
“vita” rather than with the “via.” Nor should it be overlooked 
that St. Francis had a spirituality all his own. As St. Bonaven- 
ture avers, it was that of the Seraphim, while that of the Cherubim 
is reserved for his followers. 

For us poor mortals it is well to abide by the more obvious 
method that was exemplified by another merchant whom Jesus 
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found “sitting in the tax-collector’s place.” As St. Luke says 
rather cryptically of Levi or St. Matthew: “leaving all things 
(the Way), he arose (to the Truth) and followed him (the 
Life)” (Luke 5,28). To Francis, however, the Way was the 
Life because the Life spread its light and warmth upon the road. 
As St. Paul put it: “For me to live is Christ and to die is gain” 
(Phil. 1,21), or again: “It is now no longer that I live, but Christ 
lives in me” (Gal. 2,20). 

Franciscan Spirituality, therefore, as exemplified by the Holy 
Founder may be analyzed as follows: 


It arises from the pure love of God and rests in His divine Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ—Vita. 

With simple faith it seizes upon His Holy Gospel and extends 
its message of love in deed and word to all men and creatures 
in God’s great family—Veritas. 

With ardent love it seeks to imitate the Saviour from the Crib to 
the Cross, in humility and poverty, in liberty and joy of spirit 


—Via. 


To Francis the Holy Gospel was the eloquent commentary 
to God’s beautiful creation; its every line bespoke His love and 
every creature was destined to answer its stmmons. St. Bona- 
venture’s [tinerarium offers, in scholastic terminology, the har- 
monious setting for this grand Canticle of love, divine and human. 

To Francis Jesus was the focus of it all, the “Via, Veritas et 
Vita.” As an old edition of the Initation puts it. “Without the 
way there is no going; without the truth there is no knowing; 
wihout the life there is no living.” If St. Francis had written 
these lines, each member would have radiated with the “amor 
alle seraphicus.” 


DEL 
Philibert Ramstetter, O.F.M. 
In this discussion the spirituality of St. Francis is taken to 


mean his entire spiritual, religious life: its doctrinal and moral 
content; its internal expression in affection and prayer, both in 
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their widest sense; its external expression in virtuous living and 
preaching; and whatever integration of these elements may be 
evident in him. Moreover, within the compass of his spirituality 
will be ineluded his spirit, namely the spirit with whith he 
accepted what he did accept, the spirit in which he lived his 
“Vvoeation” and in which he prayed, the spirit he hoped to see 
in his followers. 

By the term “Gospel” should be understood the entire New 
Testament, as distinet from the Old and as fulfilling it, but pre- 
ciscly as given to the Christian world by the only Church Fran- 
cis could accept, the very Church of the Holy Gospel. 

What made Francis of Assisi different, after lis “conversion,” 
was that he wanted to be completely Christian and that he suc- 
ceeded, “as far as God gave grace,” to use one of his favorite 
expressions. He accepted personally and preached to all that 
would listen the whole Christ and the whole Gospel. In other 
words, he was different because he tried as hard as a man can 
try not to be different—from Christ and from all that His Gospel 
contains; apparently; he succeeded. He wanted to be exactly, 
literally, what Christ and His whole Gospel commanded, coun- 
selled, and inspired; and he sueeceded. Ile wanted to teach and 
exhort exactly, literally, what Christ and His Gospel tanght and 
exhorted; and in this too he succeeded, though at times only in 
pain and anguish. . 

Moreover, the wholeness with which he accepted and preached 
Jesus Christ and the completeness with which he accepted and 
reached the Gospel imply that his acceptance and his preaching 
were simple, wholehearted, enthusiastic, and animated by a love 
that nothing can so well express as “seraphic.” 

But it must be insisted, this is not “interpretation” but a sim- 
ple conclusion, drawn from all that we know about St. Francis 
in authentic biography and in historically identified words writ- 
ten by himself. Not that we can claim to possess all the facts 
of his life or all his writings, but that we have enough, more than 
enough; nor that he could not conceivably have been holier, but 
only that he apparently showed in himself and in his preaching 
all that Christ and His Gospel taught and that he mirrored in 
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his person and in conduct everything that Christ and the whole 
Gospel asked concerning imitation of the God-Man. 

The whole Christ and the whole Gospel accepted and preached 
simply, wholeheartedly, enthusiastically, and seraphically—that 
was Francis of Assisi, and that was his spirituality. 

Enthusiasts are wont to single out one or the other quality 
to characterize the founder of Franciscanism. This, however, is 
a mutilation of Francis, almost fatal to a complete picture of him. 
Certainly Francis emphasized in his person and in his preaching 
certain aspects of spirituality; but the important point is, when 
he did emphasize anything, it was because he found it emphasized 
in Christ and in His Gospel. 

Was it simplicity and spontaneity? It may well be that Fran- 
cis was inclined to this by nature; but anyone that accepts Christ 
as the God-Man with the same wholeheartedness with which 
Francis accepted Him will likewise be simple and spontancous 
in accepting everything that comes from Christ. Moreover, the 
Little Man learned this attitude as a supernatural thing from 
the very conduct of the God-Man and from His express words, 
“unless . . . you become like little children, you will not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven” (Mt. 18:3). 

Was it his lteralness in taking to himself and preaching to 
the world the teaching of Christ and the entire Gospel? That 
follows as a matter of course from the preceding. But, mind you, 
it was not literalness in the sense of childishness; it was the ma- 
ture wisdom of a true child of God: “The letter kills, but the 
spirit gives life” (2 Cor. 3:6)—he was always quoting that. 

Was it poverty? Francis became the poorest of the poor— 
certainly not because he liked privations, but primarily—because 
he saw the poverty of Jesus Christ. Almost when he spoke of 
poverty he expressly referred to that of Christ. The Son of God 
became poor and asked His Apostles to be poor—that was enough 
for Francis, as his spoken and written words made clear. 

Was it lowliness or obedience or charity towards one’s fellows ? 
No doubt, there were deep marks in Francis and were evident in 
all he did; but he copied them from Him Who had “emptied him- 
self, taking the nature of a slave” (Philip. 2:7), Who became 
“obedient unto death” (ibid. 2:8), and Who did “all things well,” 
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especially to the poor and the wretched (cf. Mk. 7:37). So it 
was that the Order Francis established was meant only for the 
Lesser ones; it could fulfill its purposes only by the methods of 
brotherhood, its very government being exercised by the technique 
of kindliness and service; and it was to practise the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy in the spirit that can call even the vil- 
lainous brigand “Brother Robber !”’ 

Was it love for birds and all the dumb things of nature? Fran- 
cis was by temperament a poet, but after his conversion he was 
no mere “nature lover.” God had become flesh and hence kin 
to every creature, and Christ had spoken tenderly of “the birds 
of the air” and “the lilies of the field” as objects of His Father’s 
kind Providence (Cf. Mt. 6:26, 28); all the natural, therefore, 
was supernatural for Francis and worthy of sincerest reverence 
and love. 

Was it love for the great, holy God—seraphic love? To be 
sure, it was; however, this was the kind of love he beheld in 
Jesus Christ and precisely the kind of love the Savior taught: 
to love God with one’s whole heart, with one’s whole soul, with 
one’s whole mind, even with one’s whole strength. If it is cor- 
rect to speak of learning to be seraphic, then Francis learned it 
from Jesus Christ, seeing it in Him, hearing it from Hin. 

Finally, was it love for the humanity of Christ, for the God 
Who became human—for the Babe of Bethlehem, for the Cruci- 
fied, for the Christ of Mass and Tabernacle? All the world says, 
this was outstanding in Francis; but the reason was: this was 
Jesus Christ, Whom he accepted and loved and preached com- 
pletely! Hence, the Little Man of Assisi could be joyful or 
bathed in tears, enthusiastic or simply kneeling in awe and ador- 
ing reverence, as he contemplated now this aspect of the God- 
Man and now that, now this moment in His life and now that, 
now this particular goodness of Christ and now that. Moreover 
if the Crib, the Crucifix, the Mass and the Tabernacle are of 
critical importance in Christ’s relations to mankind, that ex- 
plains why they held supreme positions in the spirituality of 
Francis of Assisi, the complete Christian. 

Enumerate, therefore, one by one all the qualities that. differ- 
ent students of Franciscanism have said are characteristic of him, 
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and the very diversity and multitude of them will force you to 
conclude that Francis accepted, loved, imitated, and then preached 
the whole Christ. Thus it was that by thinking, feeling, acting 
like Christ, and speaking in His own words, he grew more and 
more Christ-like in soul as the days wore on until eventually the 
almighty and good God marked his worn body with the signs of 
the Redeemer, signs that indicate everything in Christ—His 
Birth, His Crucifixion, even His continued Sacrifice in the Mass 
and His unending Presence in the Tabernacle, for it is primarily 
in Mass and Holy Communion that baptized men and women 
are brought into personal contact with the saving Blood of Christ. 

Moreover, as Francis accepted, tried to live, and actually 
preached the whole Christ, The Hvangelist, it was only logical 
that he should accept, try to live, and preach the whole Hvan- 
gelium, all the Good News, not just parts of it—all the dogma, 
all the morality and asceticism, all the imitation of the One Ex- 
emplar, all the prayer and prayerfulness. Because He so com- 
pletely took unto himself and endeavored to give to others the 
Word of God, he did the very same with regard to the words of 
God—his letters, his Testament, even his rules are full of a loving 
reverence, a fervent enthusiasm for the Word and the words of 
God. 

That must be taken for granted here since everything we know 
of him witnesses to the fact of it. But what should strike the 
reader of his biography and especially of his few preserved 
writings is the sureness and also the ecstasy with which this “un- 
lettered’”’ little man grasped and spoke about the critical doctrines 
of the holy Gospel: Incarnation, Redemption, Fatherhood of God, 
Blessed Trinity, Indwelling of the Holy Spirit, Church of Christ, 
Holy Mass, Real Presence, Grace, and consequences of the Judg- 
ment. 

On the other hand, he did single out for emphasis, even as 
the Gospel of Christ does, one particular doctrine, namely the 
Fatherhood of God; it holds the place of preeminence and of 
integration in the doctrinal content of his spirituality. 

God is our Father—not merely beeause of creation but mainly— 
because of our re-birth in Christ with the “new life” that St. Paul 
is always preaching. That primary and central doctrine of the 
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Good News filled both mind and heart of the Little Man in a way 
that is more than amazing. With a jubilant “Our Father” on his 
lips Pietro di Bernardone and all “the world”; really, he shouted 
it so that all the world might hear: “Our Father Who Art in 
Heaven!’ God’s name is Father!—for him that was the funda- 
mental Good News. No less than fifteen times did he hear it from 
Christ’s own lips in the Sermon on the mount (which is so gen- 
erally thought of as a purely moral: sermon!) ; with burning en- 
thusiasm did he read it in Christ’s last words to Ilis Apostles and 
in His priestly prayer before His arrest (the gist of which he 
quoted in his First Rule and likewise in his letter to all the faith- 
ful) ; and he learned it in the strong language of St. Paul. 

God, our Father! The acceptance of that truth with all its 
implications may be used to explain almost everything character- 
istic in St. Francis: his childlike simplicity, lmmility, and joy; 
his consuming love for God Himself, for the Son of God become 
Man, for all men and women as Christ’s brothers and sisters, for 
even animals and plants and the very lowest of creatures as his 
own brothers and sisters; his pure, completely unspeculative my- 
sticism; and the constancy of his prayer that made everything he 
did prayerful. For this one large reason he was ever exhorting 
clerics, Religions, and laymen to pray the “Our Father.” ILow 
then could he help speaking about God as our Father when he 
wrote to all Christians or even when he made up his First Rule 
for his Brothers?’—he could not do so in his Second Rule, for that 
had to be legislation. As he wrote his beautiful Officium Passionis 
Domini, he kept baptizing the Old Testament into the New by 
means of the naine ‘Father’: time after time, where the Psaln 
verses use “God” or “Lord” or “Most High,” he substitutes “My 
Father”! And when the great moment came to put into writing 
his hminble thanks “after the appearance and speech of the Seraph 
and the impression of Christ’s stigmata upon his body,” as Brother 
Leo himself tells us on the precious picee of parchment. still pre- 
served to us, it was God as our Father, Who is Triune and One, 
that he addressed his glorious but childlike “Praises of God.” 

And in the same childlike, thoroughgoing, enthusiastic fashion 
he accepted, as mentioned above, all the morality of the Gospel, 
every single counsel as well as every preeept; and all its spirit- 
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uality—all that is implied in prayer and prayerfulness, in re- 
nunciation (asceticism) and imitation of the Divine-Human Ex- 
emplar. 

But may it never be forgotten: what he found stressed in the 
holy Gospel that Francis stressed. Even as the entire Gospel does, 
so he erystallized all of Christian conduct into the one virtue which 
embraces “the whole law and the prophets,” the virtue which 
really and finally sets the character of that complete Christian 
whom the vow populi calls the Seraphie Saint or simply the Se- 
raph of Assisi. All the Gospel virtues, yes, including with tremen- 
dous emphasis Christ’s own kind of poverty. and the poverty of 
Francis; but it was Gospel virtues in their Gospel perspective, in 
their Gospel life, which is caritas, which is sapicntia—the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and Ilis Chureh “ad litteram” but always in “the 
spirit” that “gives life.” 

The whole Christ, the whole Gospel, with whatever emphasis he 
found in Christ and in the Gospel, and all of it integrated into 
everyday living and preaching and praying—that is the spirit- 
uality of St. Francis of Assisi. 

And undoubtedly here is the Franciscan message to the world: 
a return to the whole Christ and the whole Gospel, realizing there- 
by the glories of divine sonship and the practicableness of a charity 
that sees in God a Father and in every human being a brother or 
sister.* 


*To be complete, this discussion should nave made a special point of 
Francis’ integration of doctrine and morality, of doctrine and asceticism, 
of doctrine and prayer, in a word, of the Christian integration of every-day 
living as shown by Francis; for such integration, such wholeness, is critical 
and distinguishing in his spirituality. However, as a discussion, this has 
already exceeded normal limits. 


IV 
A Working Definition* 


FRANCISCANISM is— 


A. <A constant, practical re-affirmation that Jesus Christ is the 
very center of the world. 


* The result of the collective effort of the delegates, ultimately worded by 
Fr. Philibert Ramstetter, O.F.M. 
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B. An enthusiastic acceptance of the Holy Gospel, that is, the 
entire Good News revealed by Jesus Christ and preached by the 
Apostles, emphasizing the Fatherhood of God, the divine child- 
hood of the true follower of Christ, and the universal brotherhood 
of creation. 


C. 1) A loving devotion to the Person of Jesus Christ, especially 
as revealed in the mysteries of Crib, Cross, and Eucharist. 

2) A whole-hearted effort to put into practice the complete 
self-surrender and self-sacrifice to God and man preached and 
exemplified by the poor, humble, obedient Jesus Christ. 

3) An every-day fusion of affective prayer-life and apostolic 
activity. 


D. —All of this under the guidance of Mother Church and after 
the manner of St. Francis of Assisi. 
THEREFORE— 


1) The essence of Franciscan spirituality is love for God and 
creatures, carrying the connotation of ‘“‘seraphic” on the one hand 
and of “brotherly” on the other. 

2) Its necessary mark is perfect poverty coupled with humility. 

3) Its modality is constituted by childlike simplicity and youth- 
ful, knightly, joyous enthusiasm for the things of God. 

4) Its textbookis the Gospel of Jesus Christ as interpreted by 
His Church—and that in this twentieth century as it was in the 
thirteenth. 


DISCUSSION 


MARION HABIG, O.F.M.:—In the various definitions proposed for Fran- 
ciscan spirituality, I do not see any contradiction. They all look at Fran- 
ciscan spirituality from a slightly different viewpoint; so, I don’t think that 
we need be concerned with the differences that are proposed... Now, those 
definitions proposed are all good. Father Thomas’s is probably the most 
comprehensive, but it is really impossible to describe Franciscan Spirituality 
in one definition or in one short description. Yesterday somebody said that 
we don’t like to see the opposition between Franciscan spirituality and Chris- 
tian spirituality. There is no opposition. Instead of saying that Franciscan 
spirituality is a form of Christian spirituality, I would rather say that 
Franciscan spirituality is Christian spirituality or striving for Christian per- 
fection according to the spirit of Saint Francis. The ordinary person can 
understand that. To say, according to the spirit of Saint Francis or the 
ideals of Saint Francis gives us a point from which to describe the type of 
Christian perfection. The Ideals of Saint Francis by Felder will give one 
the ideals of Saint Francis. Pope Pius XI, who wrote Rite Expiatis has a 
statement on the spirit of Saint Francis that is worth noting—‘‘it is the 
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sum total of those heroic virtues touched upon (and he referred to various 
virtues of Saint Francis) ... it is his preaching of penance and mortifica- 
tion . . . his manifold efforts to reform society that makes up the whole 
Francis.’’ There is grave danger that we do not recognize the total Francis, 
not only those outside the Church, but also those in the Order. Saint Francis 
did not regard poverty as an end in itself; it was merely a means to reach 
an end. Saint Francis did not despise earthly goods. Saint Francis re- 
nounced earthly goods in order to reach God, in order to be more free to 
reach God. So, it is a difficult thing sometimes to explain the spirit of Saint 
Francis. It requires more than one sentence or paragraph. 

In regard to the spirit of Saint Francis and Franciscan spirituality, I 
think that the existence of such a thing is settled. There are some who 
question the existence of such a thing. In approving the Rule of the Third 
Order, which says ‘‘according to the spirit of Saint Francis,’’ the Church 
recognizes that there is a different spirit in different orders. There is a 
Franciscan spirit and Franciscan spirituality, and I think it is best for the 
ordinary people to say that Franciscan spirituality is Christian spirituality— 
it is striving for Christian perfection according to the spirit of Saint Fran- 
cis, and then go on to explain the meaning of the ‘‘spirit of Saint Francis.’’ 


DISCUSSION 


EDWARD LUTZ, O.F.M.:—According to Franciscan spirituality, the in- 
dividual is not supposed to be crushed—he is to be modified and changed so 
that any imperfection is taken away. In this way Franciscan spirituality 
tries to give a person all the liberty possible in accordance with the conditions 
of the time. Most of you will admit that the older Fathers and Sisters had 
different ideas than possibly you have now and your interpretation of Fran- 
cisean spirituality. And I notice that the Priests ordained in the last year or 
two have different ideas; therefore, it seems to me that the time element must 
be considered. I have never met two Franciscans exactly alike, and I never 
expect to. I suppose that everyone of us has used an automobile, and, no 
doubt, we think we are good Franciscans. Or we have used different gadgets 
in the house, and we are sure that Saint Clare would not find fault. The point 
is that we should bring in the idea of personality and the temporal factor 
in our definition. 


DISCUSSION 


CAMILLUS BERUBE, O.F.M.Cap.:—I wonder whether the real signifi- 
eance of poverty in the history of the Franciscan Order, the paramount im- 
portance given it by St. Francis, as well as in the common appreciation of 
Christian people, and in the declarations of the Popes, is strongly enough 
expressed in these definitions. It is, of course, implicitly contained, but I 
suggest a more explicit expression. If not, I am afraid the common reader 
will incidentally think that there is something new, or worse, something lost 
in our conception of the Franciscan Way of life. St. Francis is not only 
the alter Christus, and the Seraphicus, but the Poverello as well. 


THE SOURCE OF FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


Bonaventure Kitey, T.O.R. 


Down the long gallery of the museum of time, Holy Mother 
the Church has hung a series of tapestries illustrative of the great 
epoch events in her history. None of these tapestries is more color- 
ful, more picturesque than the one depicting the Franciscan Order. 
In the panorama of beauty presented to us, we find gathered men 
and women garbed in the varied hues of the rainbow and in their 
hands emblems of their work and devotions as varied as the works 
and devotions of the Church itself. One might at first glance think 
they were gazing on the picture of the Communion of the Saints 
or upon portrayal of the Mater Heclesia were it not for the fact 
that all are garbed in the white cord so-characteristie of Francis- 
cans and are surrounding the humble Patriarch of Assisi who is 
presenting to the Mother Immaculate, his Children. 

In this tapestry there is perceivable a golden thread that winds 
itself through this wonderous woven fabric, binds it all together, 
lending luster to each fold. There has to be a central point of per- 
spective if there is to be unity of beauty. We hold that St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ definition of beauty “Unity in Variety,” could well be 
applied to the Franciscan Order for we hold and contend that in 
the numerous families that compose the larger Franciscan Family 
there is an essential unity, a perspective common to all. This 
thread of unity is the Franciscan Spirit. Fr. Philotheus Boehner, 
O.F.M., of the Friars Minor,’ has stressed that “The Franciscan 
Spirit is an animating and unifying element of Franciscan Theo- 
logy and Spirituality.” In turn Franciscan Spirituality is the 
motivating power that animates the action of those who in the 
words of Pius XI “have taken the spirit of Francis as their 
foundation, use the Franciscan name and recognize Saint Francis 


* Conversation with the author and from his unpublished -notes. The author 
of this paper is most grateful to Fr. Philotheus and the Fathers of St. Bona- 
venture College who encouraged, aided and provided sources for the prepara- 
tion of this paper. 
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as their Father,” * What is that Franciscan Spirit? The answer 
to that question has been proposed before this august assembly in 
1942 ° and we await a future unfolding in the papers to be pre- 
sented in the following days. 

I am concerned here with the historical foundations of Francis- 
can Spirituality and to explain these I must search the source of 
its life giving spirit. To search out this spirit we might well have 
made a study of the artifacts of Franciscans down through the ages 
and from the handiworks of Friars compiled a long list of the 
artistic productions, monuments, and poetry. From this array of 
data, we might have made an analysis of the cultural content or 
sought a common denominator. This would have been the approach 
of the cultural anthropologist. Another approach would have been 
to study the customs, devotions, and institutions which have risen 
and which have been labeled ‘Franciscan.’ A third approach would 
have been to have prepared a bibliography study of Franciscan 
Spiritual Writers, which approach has been rather admirably done 
by Fr. Victor Mills, O.F.M.* 

I have chosen to take none of these approaches but seek in these 
pages to find out what it is which is called Franciscan Spirituality 
and knowing its nature seek to find the source of its spirit. I have 
chosen to go back to the first Franciscan, in the person of our 
Holy Founder, and see if I could find what nourished the seed 
that produced the mustard tree. If Francis is the founder and 
the exemplar of Franciscanism then it is in him that we shall 
find the reason of his being and of his orders and of the ideas 
which governed him and them. St. Francis has been hailed as 
everybody’s Saint but the secret of his sanctity is not in his love 
for everybody, he loved all men as children of the Father and 
this love is genuinely Franciscan but it is not the distinguishing 
spirit of the order. Penance is the effect of a cause, and the cause 


2Pius XI, Apostolic Constitution on-the Approbation of the Rule of the 
Third Order Regular of the Seraphic Father, St. Francis quoted in Rules and 
Constitutions of the Third Order Regular, St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
New Jersey, 1943. 

2 Ramstetter, Rev. Philibert (O.F.M.), ‘‘Introduction to Franciscan Spiritu- 
ality,’’? page 326 of Franciscan Studies, Volume XXIII, New Series, Vol. II 
No. 4; June 15-17, 1942. 

‘Fr. Victor Mills, O.F.M. (4) 
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is the spirit, hence the life of penance that he led and advocated 
is not the answer. Some would have us believe that absolute 
poverty is the answer and that absence of worldly goods is essen- 
tial. We might remember the warning of Fred L. Holmes, “Most 
of us are not Spiritually equal.’ An essential part of the order, 
it is true, is love of poverty but love of poverty is not the sole 
prerogative of the Franciscan nor is it the root of his spirit. 


DISCUSSION 


IGNATIUS BRADY, O.F.M.:—One of the questions raised was this: Have 
other Orders the same claim as the Friars Minor that theirs is the vita 
evangelica? Since Father Bonaventure Kiley suggests that we go back to 
original and early sources for our teaching of Franciscan spirituality, may I 
say that we have the answer to this question put very plainly by Saint 
Bonaventure? In his Quaestiones disputatae de perfectione evangelica (tome 
V, 117 ff.), and later in the Apologia Pauperum (tome VIII, 233 ff.), he 
stated what can be called truly the theology of religious life and particularly 
of Franciscan life; this supplies us with our answer. I would summarize it 
as follows. 

1) Christ Jesus, the God-Man, is given to us as our exemplar. No Chris- 
tian can deny that. But against Gerard of Abbeville Saint Bonaventure had 
to show more precisely what the essence of Christian perfection was. His 
adversary had held that Christian perfection implied a universal conformity 
to Christ, i.e., in all things, that imperfection consisted in not being con- 
formed to Christ as perfectly as humanly possible (Apol. Pauperum, ¢. 2, 
n. 3, VIII, 240a; and n. 11, 242a). From this Gerard concluded that each 
and every Christian was obliged to follow Christ in the same way: Christi 
opera et exempla aequaliter cunctis esse proposita (ibid., n. 9, p. 241b). Such 
positions forced Saint Bonaventure to clarify the true notion of the imitation 
of Christ, and to show that although each Christian is indeed called to imitate 
Christ, each is not called in the same way (cf. n. 12, p. 242b). 

Not every action of Christ is capable of being imitated by His followers. 
It would be presumptuous, to say the least, to attempt to imitate Him in 
His miracles, prophecies, judgments, His knowledge of the future, ete. (n. 4, 
240b). It would be ridiculous to expect Christians to imitate Christ in every 
minute detail: multa per omnem modum sequuntur absurda (ibid., n. 11, 232). 

The conclusion to be drawn is that there are only certain actions of Christ 
which can be imitated. Saint Bonaventure lists some six kinds of action that 
are to be found in the life of Christ, and finds that only three are imitable 
by men, and that not necessarily by all men. Some actions can be imitated 
only by those in Sacred Orders or in positions of authority, ete. Therefore 
against Gerard he concludes: Nequaquam igitur, ut dogmatizat, swmma per- 
fectionis christianae consistit in wniversali imitatione actuwm Christi, sed 
tantum illorum qui vitae perfectae informationem respiciunt (n. 13, p. 243). 
The latter include the observance of poverty, chastity, submission to God and 
man, the spirit of prayer, love of enemies, ete. (Ibid.). 

Yet even in these imitable acts not all are called to imitate Him in the 
same degree. Gerard has failed to distinguish between the fact that Christ 
is the exemplar of all perfection and the mode in which He is the exemplar 
and in which He can be imitated. In answer, Saint Bonaventure develops a 
beautiful theology of the Verbum as exemplar. As the Verbum increatum, 
Christ is the exemplar aeternum totius machinae mundialis (Ibid., n. 12, p. 
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242b). The divine Word is the mundus archetypus, which contains the divine 
ideas according to which all things are created; He is the ars Patris, aceord- 
ing to which all are fashioned. (Cf. Coll. in Hexaemeron, III, n. 3, tom. V, 
343 ff) As the Verbum incarnatum, Christ is the exemplar and mirror of all 
graces, virtues and merits. Therefore, just as from the uncreated eternal 
exemplar come all the many different natures of creatures and the perfections 
of these natures to the degree in which creatures share in the Summum Bonum 
(since no one'creature can fully imitate the Highest Good), so from the 
exemplar of perfection which is the Verbum Incarnatum, as from the original 
principle of grace and the mirror in which and by which are reflected all 
holiness and wisdom, are derived the various states of life, the various grades 
and orders in the Mystical Body, according to the distribution of grades and 
gifts given each. (Apol. Pauperum, c. 2, n. 12, p. 243a) 

Im short, in the Church on earth we find a multiform sharing in the many- 
sided perfection of Christ. It is found in each, and yet not wholly in any 
one state of life or degree of the hierarchy of Christians: 


Secundum multiformem participationem multimoda Christi perfectio sic 
distribuitur, ut simul reperiatur in omnibus, nee tamen in aliquo uno 
solo secundum omnimodae plenitudinis totalitatem refulgeat ;~sed quilibet 
gradus et status pro suae mensurae modulo secundum plus et minus 
istiusmodi exemplaris influentiam suscipit et ad ipsius imitationem 
accedit (Ibid.). 


For Saint Bonaventure, as for Saint Paul, the hierarchy of the Mystical Body 
and therefore the degree of imitation of Christ depends on the mensura dona- 
tionis Christi (Eph. iv, 7). 

So too, specifically, in respect to the different religious Orders: each cannot 
expect to follow Christ in everything. Some will follow Him one way, another 
by a different way, and this according to the mensura gratiae which is given 
to the Order at least mediately through its Founder by the Holy Spirit (Cf. 
Pope Pius XI, Apost. Letter Unigenitus Dei Filius, AAS, XVI (1924), p. 
133-134.). 

2) It au follow from this, therefore, that every religious Order is striv- 
ing to obtain perfectio evangelica, by imitating Christ the exemplar of all 
virtue, according to the grace that is given that Order. In defending and 
defining Gospel perfection, Saint Bonaventure does not have in mind exclu- 
sively the way of the Friars Minor. Therefore to all Orders the same ultimate 
goal is assigned: Gospel perfection, which he would define as: 


Ipsa est conformitas viatoris ad Christum per illum virtutis habitum, 
quo supererogative declinantur mala, efficiuntur bona et perferuntur 
adversa. (Apol. Paup. ¢. 3, n. 4, p.245) 


Or again, describe it as perfectio evangelica, per quam Christo configuramur 
et complantamur et habitaculum eius efficimur (Ibid., c. 7, n. 3, p. 272). 

3) But, as the Seraphie Doctor also goes on to explain, the Friars Minor, 
through the measure of grace given to Saint Francis, are following Christ in 
the special way appointed to them, the vita apostolica. Restauravit lex sancita 
statum evangelicum (Sequence of St. Francis): this is the peculiar grace 
given to the Friars Minor: 


Tota Regulae substantia de fonte trahitur puritatis evangelicae. Non est 
ergo haee Regula aut vita voca res sed procul dubio renovata (Expositio 
super Regulam, ¢. I, n. 3, VIII, p. 393). 


In contrast to the monks, whose cenobitical life imitates that of the early 
Christian community, the Friars Minor are to follow the example ard the 
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counsels given to the Apostles. Saint Bonaventure sees an exemplification of 
this in the types of poverty found in the monastic Orders and that of the 
Friars Minor (Apol. Paup. ec. 7, n. 4-5, VIII, 273). 

I think we can say therefore that while to all Orders it is given to pursue 
the perfectio evangelica, the imitation of and conformity to Christ through 
charity, to the Friars Minor it is also given to pursue the vita evangelica, the 
ideals given the apostles, not the disciples or Christians in general. 

4) This point of difference was made very plainly by Saint Francis him- 
self. He and his sons were to follow the Gospel immediately: ‘‘He wrote for 
himself and his brothers present and to come, simply and in a few words, a 
rule of life, composed for the most part of expressions from the Holy Gospel, 
which alone he desired to practice in perfection.’’ (I Cel., n. 32, AF, X, p. 
25) We know of the incident told in the Legenda antiqua (n. 114) and 
repeated later by the Speculum perfectionis (c. 68), that when the Ministers 
tried to induce Saint Francis to introduce laws and usages from the monastic 
Orders, the Seraphic Patriarch replied with great vehemence: 


Fratelli miei!! fratelli miei! God has called me by the way of humility 
and has shown me the way of simplicity. Name me not any Rule: Nolo 
quod nominetis mihi Regulam aliquam, whether that of Saint Augustine, 
or of Saint Bernard or of Saint Benedict! The Lord has told me that 
He wishes me to be un novello pazzo nel mondo, a fool in this world; and 
He has not wished that we walk any other way than through this knowl- 
edge. 


Hence, as Fr. Valentine Breton and Fr. Leone Bracaloni point out, the 
originality of Saint Francis consists in his lack of originiality! (V. Breton, 
“Ta pensée franciscaine,’’ France Franciscaine, VII (1924), 10; L. Bracaloni, 
“‘Le caratteristiche della spiritualitaé francescana,’’ Studi Fran., XXVIII 
(1930), p. 2; and La spiritualita francescana, II, ec. 1, p. 6-7) In contrast to 
the other Founders, Saint Francis went directly to the Gospel. Saint Bene- 
dict had used Cassian; Saint Bernard revived Saint Benedict’s form of life; 
Saint Augustine’s so-called Rule inspired Saint Dominic. Not so Francis! His 
was the Gospel, the whole Gospel, and nothing else. On it, through charity, 
he built his house, the charitatis nobilis structura, in qua vivi lapides, ex 
omnibus mundi partibus coacervati, aedeficati sunt in habitaculum Spiritus 
Sancti (1 Celano, c. 15, n. 38, AF, X, 30). 

* 


* a; 


At the risk of seeming pedantic, I would point out that St. Bonaventure did 
not write the Psalterium B. M. V., which Fr. Bonaventure attributes to him. 
And Ubertino da Casale, for all his influence on St. Bernardine, should not be 
put among the sources of Franciscan life. Else why not mention also Angelo 
of Clareno? 


DISCUSSION 


MARION HABIG, O.F.M.:—There is no doubt that in the English language 
there is a deplorable lack of books on Franciscan spirituality and hagiography. 
Besides writing new books and translating books from other languages, we can 
fill the need, at least to some extent, by reprinting Franciscan books in English 
which are now out of print. There are quite a number of such books. Some 
can be reprinted just as they are; others are in need of revision. The Fran- 
ciscan clerics at Old Mission, Santa Barbara, have made an excellent survey 
of Franciscan books in English which are out of print. They have circularized 
a large number of persons concerning the value of these books and the demand 
for new editions. We hope that this survey will lead to the reprinting of a 
large number of these books in a series, something like the Culture and Science 
Series, if not in a Franciscan Book-of-the-Month Club. 


HOW ST. FRANCIS GUIDED HIS BRETHREN 


Paciric L. Hue, O.F.M. 


Something far greater than curiosity raises the urgent question: 
How did St. Francis guide his brethren? In trying to give an 
answer within the restrictions of a conference report, to this in- 
nocent question, I have suddenly felt like a man asked to tell how 
to be the best novice-master in history—in one easy lesson. Or 
rather, since St. Francis shunned the word master, how to be the 
best novice in history; for to the very end St. Francis, as we know, 
considered himself a beginner. Well, he also tried foolish things, 
as the Judgment of men goes, because he did not rely on himself. 


The Problem in Our Time 


It is extremely important to sce vividly and understand the per- 
sonality of St. Francis. Three weighty considerations impel us 
to concentrate without delay on this task. 

1) Pope Pius XI long ago stressed the importance of what he 
called the “founding spirit” of a religious community.* If a com- 
munity loses its founding spirit, it cannot be effective in its work. 
You have in that case, and on a social scale, the equivalent of the 
neurotic blunder by which a person destroys his own effectiveness 
by trying to be somebody else. If a community is on the decline, 
if it fails to attract good recruits, if it is torn by internal dis- 
sensions, it is quite safe to say that these troubles root in some 
infidelity of its founding spirit. This is a great danger in the 
United States of America, where pressure of endless work and 
activity easily occasions an involuntary but fatal forgetfulness of 
fundamentals. 

2) The Most Rev. Minister General of the Order of Friars 
Minor, Father Pacific Perantoni, on August 2, 1947, said in his 
encyclical: “Modern conditions emphatically require that the 
Friars Minor restore the complete observance of the I*rauciscan 
Rule, the conscientious pursuit of religious discipline and know- 
ledge, the persistent and most zealous ministry of the sacred 
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apostolate.” ? At the end of the long stvdy and exhortation, the 
Most. Rev. Father General gives twenty-three practical directives. 
Among these, some of the most important demand a retwrn to the 
study of the spirit of St. Francis and list the more important early 
texts which “should be distributed widely, read frequently and 
pondered deeply.” This emphasis on the Franciscan Way is even 
extended to the practical matter of meditation books: 
One might refer here to the choice of texts ... for the time of daily 
meditation or mental prayer; Franciscan authors should certainly be 
preferred. Writers outside our Order are, of course, not wanting in 
holiness and learning... Yet ... for the most part their thinking in 
spiritual matters has a different inspiration from ours, for it does not 
lead directly to . .. the waters which flow from Seraphic fountains; 
(as a matter of fact, it is even possible that such writers may gradually 
withdraw the more simple souls from the spirit of St. Francis and either 
change or diminish that spirit). Therefore, we should closely consider 
and keep before our eyes the marks that distinguish a specifically Fran- 
ciscan life from other lives; nor let anyone doubt that it will help renew 


the Order and make it prosper, if there is a return to conscientious medi- 
tation upon heavenly matters contained in these pure and genuine sources.® 


This official directive to rettrn to the early writings which most 
freshly and immediately convey the spirit and personality of St. 
Francis speaks for itself and commends the urgency of our prob- 
lem: How St. Francis guided his brethren. 


3) There is another reason for those who ean read the signs of 
the times. We can merely suggest it. It is a question of the soul 
of modern man and its all but pathological distrust of any ardent 
religious profession as slightly fanatic and abnormal—that wide- 
spread fear, even among Catholies and especially among the young, 
that religion cramps a man’s style, takes the joy out of life, and 
cripples the personality. There is only one way to reach into 
souls infected by this poisonous distrust, which also stifles the germ 
of vocation in many young people.* The only way to meet the 
need of these souls is to let them come face to face with a religious 
personality which is at once saintly and sane. Only the personality 
which is at once heroically and uncompromisingly supernatural 
and lovably, attractively, normally human will speak to the souls 
of men today and dispel their lurking distrust of the religious. 

Just such a personality, lovable, interestingly human and heroic- 
ally holy, is St. Francis. We who are at once children of our time 
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and sons and daughters of the Seraphic Saint, can do no more 
practical thing than personally learn to understand him better, so 
that he can live again in us, become visible in us and be a personal 
experience through us to our contemporaries. To see with intuitive 
clarity and warmth how he guided his brethren is the first step in 
that direction. We need to have vision of the Saint in action. 


Formulating the Problem 


How shall we seize upon our problem and render it amenable 
to intelligent treatment ? 


1) Our purpose is not merely to get the flavor of the personality 
of Francis, but to achieve some intuition of the living principles 
which were the soul of his guidance, permanently valid, inde- 
pendent of the circumstances of Francis’ time. We cannot always 
do what he did, but we can actualize the spirit of his guidance in 
our own times and places. Cardinal Ehrle noted that God inspires 
holy founders with the broad lines of the work they must do, but 
leaves the detailed arrangements to secondary causes, to events and 
experiences of everyday life, so that a gradual development nor- 
mally takes place. ‘‘It is then a thoroughly erroneous procedure to 
regard the first stage of realization as the genuine expression of the 
complete ideal and consequently every further stage as a partial 
degeneration...” ° 

But the vital principle is present in these first stages and must 
there be studied and sought, for the principle alone is that by 
which true developments can be distinguished from the false de- 
velopments or corruptions. The spirit and the principle of the 
guidance of St. Francis are to be found in the early records. It 
will be necessary and sufficient to look at them. 

2) Even with this practical hint the problem is still unwieldy. 
Everything that Francis did or said had reference to the guidance 
of others. “Non sibi soli vivere, sed aliis proficere.” Not to live 
for himself only but to be of help to others was his declared pur- 
pose. How can we narrow the problem down to its clear essen- 
tials? We might concentrate our attention on three offices or types 
of friar, to whom the work of guidance is very specially com- 
mitted, and study what St. Francis has to say of them, namely, 
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superiors, preachers, teachers. 1p as we pursue that line we dis- 
cover certain motifs which repeat themselves; the same few fun- 
damental thoughts on guidance again and again disengage them- 
selves from the masses of illustrative ancedotes as quite distinctive 
of a realistic Franciscan guidance. 

In this way it is given us to grasp these fundamental ideas more 
clearly. We distnewian thus a ie ee-fold guidance or three phases 
of efficacious guidance as Francis conceived it and note the pro- 
portionate emphasis which Francis assigns to each. 


A. Essential guidance. 

In the very essential fibre of his being a man must be a Friar 
Minor, before he can even be thought of as a guide to the Francis- 
can ideal. All being, by the mere fact of being or existing, in- 
fluences, makes a difference, points a direction, indicates a truth. 
At this point of our discussion, then, our thought is foeussed on 
the inner spiritual reality of the soul of Francis, his whole per- 
sonality as transformed and transfigured by the grace of his voca- 
tion into the exemplary form of the First Friar Minor. In this 
mysterious hidden core of his being lie the roots of real guidance 
activity. 

B. Operative guidance. 


If a man is a Friar Minor, and in the proportion that he is 
such, he will act and function before men as a Friar Minor. A 
Friar’s activity—Francis uses the term “holy operation’—will 
inevitably bear the stamp of his being. Agere sequitur esse. And 
through this activity men get their clue to the essential super- 
natural reality of the Franciscan vocation. 


C. Formal guidance. 


Formal guidance is the conscious use of instruction, admoni- 
tion, advice, command, or clearly symbolic action to direct others 
along a certain way. The effectiveness of such verbal or expres- 
sive guidance depends upon what we have called essential and 
operative guidance. A man cannot speak sincerely and persuasive- 
ly of that which is alien to his own being and outside his own ex- 
perience. Who was it that said: “What you are sounds so loud 
in my ears that I cannot hear what you say?’ It is especially 
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trne in religious life that truth must be incarnate; it must come to 
men in flesh and blood, so to speak, and then the spoken words 
have power. That is a commonplace—and yet the most common 
mistake made in attempting to guide others is excessive reliance 
on the word of law, the word of advice. Formal guidance deserves 
the name only when the words are the harmonious utterance of 
one’s inner life and outer activity. Saints generate saints. Friars 
Minor can form Friars Minor. Here, too, the law of life stands: 
Omne vivum ex vivo. 


A. Francis AND THE EssentTIAL GUIDANCE 


What was it that Francis became interiorly, as he grew into his 
vocation as a Friar Minor? This inner vital form of his super- 
natural being was the source of his guidance activity, and it was 
the goal of his formative guidance of others. As for Francis him- 
self, he reveals an intuitive sureness in his guidance of his breth- 
ren at every moment. Why? Because he had long lived with the 
Friar Minor in himself. He knew what a Friar Minor is by per- 
sonal experience of his inner life and of the operation of divine 
grace in himself. For us the task is far less simple (and for some 
of us, we might feel, lacking appreciable likeness to our Holy 
Father, well-nigh impossible) ; still the attempt must be made in 
spiritual kinship, through empathy, and with the grace of God. 
So we ask: 


I. How did St. Francis see the heavenly vocation which made 
him what he 1s? 
II. How did this view of his vocation make him a distinctive 
guide ? 


I. Francis and his vocation. 


The most distinctive title by which St. Francis is known to all 
the world is Poverello, i.e., the Poor Little Man. Poorness and 
littleness—poverty and humility—these seem to say all.° It is a 
concept of poverty that means not merely renunication of external 
goods, but complete inner detachment from all that passes away—- 
in a word, Poverty of Spirit, the surcease of all selfish acquisitive- 
ness. This emptying himself of all lesser things and all self-seck- 
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ing was for him the soil out of which all other virtues sprang. 
the freedom of the children of God, the Hvangelical Life, the 
Imitation of Christ—the very terms in which he described the 
“life and rule of the Friars Minor.” It cannot be accidental that 
in all his writings, and in the record of his deeds, there 1s more 
mention of poverty than of anything else, and that poverty 1s 
regularly associated in his mind with humility.’ It is impossible 
to include here the full documentation of this statement, but study 
of the early texts will uncover an overwhelming mass of evidence. 

1) The present official Rule, which is a more succinct and im- 
personal version of the so-called First Rule, declares the Rule and 
Life of the Friars Minor thus: “To observe the Gospel of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ... .”® What Francis had in mind becomes 
clear by reference to the First Rule where the statement exists in 
amplified form: “To follow the doctrine and footsteps of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ Who says, ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come, follow Me.’ And ‘If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself...’ ”. These are two of the three texts 
which Francis found by opening the Gospels at random, having 
prayed to know God’s will for himself, Brother Bernard, and 
Brother Peter. After finding them he had exclaimed: “My 
Brothers, this is our life and our rule and shall be so for all who 
wish to join our community. Go then and act according to what 
you have heard.” Obeying that injunction, the two first com- 
panions of Francis returned and got rid of all their property.® 

Here you have it. Complete inner detachment (“let him deny 
himself’) and external poverty (“Go sell what thou hast .. .”’) 
are a concrete symbol and practical guarantee of the inner dis- 
position. Always in the writings of Francis the stress is on being 
the Friar Minor interiorly. There is almost no mention of ex- 
ternal poverty without in the same breath speaking of inner de- 
tachment in one form or another, as humility, simplicity, humble 
submission and obedience. 

a) Poverty meant much more to Francis than lack of material 
goods, although it meant that, too. It was a spiritual state of soul, 
the perfect inner response of the creature to the Creator, the 
creature’s thorough realization of the truth, learned in meditation 
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on the Crucified “He emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant... .”*° At any rate when Francis speaks of poverty, he 
has a definite intuition and understanding of an inner spiritual 
form, the form of the true Friar Minor, which was always in- 
timately present to him and served as the norm by which he 
guided himself and his brethren. And _ in this clear vision ex- 
ternal poverty had its great importance as a manifestation and 
badge of interior poverty and humility, necessary for the integrity 
of the spirit of poverty and humility. 

b) If you separate them, the interior and the exterior, isolat- 
ing (even by an unconscious forgetfulness) external poverty from 
humility and the larger spiritual implications, you get something 
very like a heretical and fanatical principle. Perhaps it is not too 
far wrong to say that the bitterness of later debates about poverty 
among Franciscans goes back to some such failure to apprehend 
the full attitude of Francis, to some onesided exaggeration, some 
over-stressing of the merely external poverty, some too easy, almost 
superstitious assumption that the external poverty would suftice to 
guarantee all else. Thus St. John Capistran speaks severely of 
“ yroud paupers” as the very antithesis of the Poverello and says 
that perfection is not in external poverty as such, but in love 
built on humility.” 

2) Every picture Francis drew of the Order and of the perfect 
Friar Minor took its shape from within and grew out of the inner 
spiritual principle of his being and vocation. “The religion and 
life of the Friars Minor,” he said one day, “is a kind of little 
flock (pusillus grex), which the Son of.God in this latest hour 
asked of the Father saying: ‘Lord Father, I wish that you would 
make and give me some kind of new and humble people in this 
latest hour, which would be dissimilar by reason of humility and 
poverty from all others that have gone before, and would be content 
to have only Me’ (esset contentus habere me solum). And the 
Father said to His beloved Son: ‘My Son, it is done as you have 
asked.’ ” #2 A little flock, new and different precisely by reason of 
poverty and humility, and the summing up of these traits in the 
one attiude of being perfectly content with Christ alone! 

Commenting further on this sketch, Francis gives this as the 
reason why his brethren are to be called Friars Minor and refers 
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to Our Lord’s words, “What you have done to the least of these 
(minimis) my brethren, you have done to Me,” and then he says 
an amazing thing: “Although the Lord said that of all the spiritual- 
ly poor, nevertheless He was chiefly predicting that the Order of 
Friars Minor was to arise in Ilis Church... It’s nothing to be 
wondered at that the Lord should wish to have some little people 
. .. who would be content to have Tlim alone, the most high and 
glorious.” ™* 

If at any time in our lives we have experienced the beauty of 
perfect humbleness of soul, its willing conscious helplessness and 
its unwitting loveableness and power to compel love, we shall 
not find it diffienlt to see what Francis was trying to convey. IIe 
had been wounded to tenderness by the lowliness of the Son of 
God, who emptied Himself and gave Ilimself away to men, and 
what response could he make but to empty himscH in return, 
utterly, unresistingly, “content to have Ilim alone?” This ten- 
derness lies at the heart of Franciscan poverty. This inner en- 
lightened tenderness for the humiliation and condescension of the 
Son of God, and this utterly devoted disposition, filling out his 
ntire being and gently shaping everything within him, then over- 
dowing the bounds of his being and communicating itself to ecount- 
less men and women, and spreading like a flood of light and 
goodness over all mankind and history—such seems to have been 
for Francis the vision of the Franciscan vocation. “And from 
that day forth,” says Bonaventure, “he clothed himself with the 
spirit of poverty, the sense of humility, and the affection of interior 
piety. 3 

Thus to empty himself, to give himself in goodness to Christ 
Crucified, Christ living in the Eucharist, Christ living in the 
Church, to Christ speaking through superiors or equals or in- 
feriors, to Christ meeting him in disguise in the poor man or the 
leper, to Christ supplying a man’s needs through the charity of 
the rich—to dedicate oneself to this unequal contest of love in 
every moment and circumstance of earthly existence and with 
every breath, this was to be a Friar Minor, a permanently poor 
little man, a Poverello.*® 

3) A third illustration of the manner in which St. Francis con- 
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ceived his vocation brings into sharpest focus the interior com- 
plete detachment. 


I shall never account myself a Friar Minor until I attain to the state 
I shall now describe to thee. Suppose I am a prelate set over the 
brethren and I go to the chapter to preach and to admonish them, and 
at the end of my discourse they tell me that I am not fit to be over 
them; that I do not know how to speak; that I am illiterate, foolish and 
simple. Suppose that I am then cast out with shame amidst the derision 
of all. I tell thee that unless I endure these things with an even coun- 
tenance, and even gladness of heart, and an even sanctity of purpose, 
I am no Friar Minor.” 


This, then, is what Francis set himself to be, long before he 
ever thought of guiding others. Rather, this lifelong inner forma- 
tion is the essential guidance, the primary guidance which guides 
by going the way first, with no least meretricious thought of giving 
a “good example,’ but in sincere concern to be in truth a son 
of God. It is silent, unnoticed, obscure, like the Incarnation, like 
Bethlehem, like the Real Presence; but like these it is central 
nonetheless. 


II. Francis A Distinctive Guide To His Brethren. 


What practical characteristics would the guidance of Francis 
have as the result of his deep inner loyalty to his vocation? His 
guidance would necessarily be: 

1) A reverent and responsible guidance. Francis was always 
the Friar Minor, the Lesser Brother, one filled with the reverent 
sense of serving. He was utterly free of what may be called the 
“big brother” or “big sister” complex—an officious and irreverent 
thing. His deeper concept of guidance imposed on him the prime 
responsibility to incorporate in his own being the ideal he taught, 
and in doing this never-done task, he learned what solid progress 
cost, what self-conquest and personal sacrifice it entailed. First 
to be, before one can do, to be and do before one can efficaciously 
speak ; to be ever aware that only then will the whole power of a 
unified personality, enlivened by the grace of God, go into the 
word, so that it return not empty! Being, acting, speaking—but 
the greatest of these is being, the most deep and hidden and indis- 
pensable. Our whole contemporary concept of guidance is too 
conscious, has too much of the officions “big brother” attitude. 
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St. Francis as guide was always the lesser brother, the humble 
servant. His guidance is, consequently, of such a nature that, 
by being simply what he should be, he awakens in others the felt 
need and the desire for explicit guidance. It is thus like the 
grace of God, anticipatory, preventive, in a sense, creative, pre- 
paring the very willingness to receive direction. In contrast, what 
often passes for guidance lacks this depth of reverence and re- 
sponsibility. It expects results too cheaply, being too unaware of 
the deeper spontaneous movements of the soul. It operates too 
superficially, with anemic results. It is irresponsible guidance, 
forgetting the remote preparation. “It is the part of man to 
prepare the soul, and of the Lord to govern the tongue.” ** It 
is too consciously concerned with immediate detail and takes for 
granted what can least be taken for granted, the “‘prepared soul” 
of guide and guided. It is the wisdom of Francis that he laid 
the greatest emphasis on this pre-conscious preparation of heart in 
himself and in the brethren. By being, by the very radiance and 
irradiation of his being he made them receptive and eager for 
what he had to say. 

2. The guidance of Francis is equipped to see through mere 
externals of conduct. His own long, prayerful preoccupation with 
being a Friar Minor himself made him alert and sensitive to any 
conduct that was not. instinct with the Franciscan spirit. He 
knew how to recognize the signs of the authentic spirit in the 
actions of his brethren and how to detect a false spirit, even when 
there was apparently perfect external observance. The Mirror 
of Perfection tells the story of a “certain brother outwardly of 
honest and holy conversation . ... held by the brethren to be a 
saint.” 7° Francis was not impressed and predicted his downfall, 
saying: “He is deceived by an evil spirit.” The event confirmed 
his judgment. Francis knew that internal observance guarantees 
the external, but that the external of itself is no guarantee of the 
internal. Motives having no root in a genuine desire to be a 
Friar Minor can still produce external compliance to deceive if 
possible even the elect. 

3) Because he was so intent on being genuine himself, Francis 
distrusted anything like the use of force in guiding his brethren. 
Force may ,cheaply achieve external compliance. It does not 
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awaken the genuine desire to be a true Friar Minor. Love can- 
not be commandeered. To a certain Minister known apparently 
for his severity, Francis wrote: 
And by this I wish to know if thou lovest God and me His servant and 
thine, namely: that there be no brother in the world who has sinned, how 
great soever his sin, who after he has seen thy face shall ever go away 
without thy mercy, if he seek mercy, and if he seek not mercy, ask thou 
him tf he desires mercy. And if he afterwards appears before thy face 


a thousand times, love him more than me, to the end that thow mayest 
draw him to the Lord, and on such ones always have mercy. — 


In the same spirit he cautioned the ministers assembled in chap- 
ter to be careful lest “any brother be lost through their negligence 
or bad example or too harsh correction.” ?* 


B. Sr. Francis AnD THE OPERATIVE GUIDANCE 


From this point on it will suffice to delineate more swiftly the 
further development of our subject. Caught as we are in a 
veritable whirlwind of contemporary interest in “guidance,” we 
need to view the matter calmly, see it in all its breadth and 
depth, and retain a sense of relative values. Although St. Fran- 
cis’ guidance of his brethren is entirely “spiritual” guidance, the 
truth he teaches is valid for all efficacious guidance. All academic 
guidance proceeds ultimately in view of spiritual guidance and 
derives its meaningfulness from this subordination to the higher ; 
for, the purpose of life determines the purpose of education. This 
unalterable relation we may never forget. We have need to see 
again and treasure the great Franciscan teaching principles, lest 
we be swayed hither and yon by every shifting wind of con- 
temporary enthusiasm. The rush and rather wild mobility of 
the guidance movement would seem to be the well-meaning pre- 
cipitaney of a movement that is still too superficial, which lacks 
an anchorage in eternal principles, or, to vary the figure, which 
needs to chart its course by the everlasting stars and to know a 
sure hand on the tiller. It would seem to be still a movement 
driven, driven by that nemesis of modern educational theory: the 
preoccupation with method as an unconscious escape from the 
necessity of defining the great objective which makes method 
meaningful. The depth of St. Francis’ understanding of guidance 
renders such deordination impossible. So much should be clear 
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from what we have already said. The same truth receives further 
clarification and confirmation as we elaborate the concept of opera- 
tive guidance applied by the Saint. 

Here, then, we have to consider how St. Francis, quite con- 
sciously, guided his brethren by life and example more than by 
word of mouth. Almost every other page of the primitive writings 
reveals his insistence on this sane, humbling, and fruitful prin- 
ciple. If a man truly is a Friar Minor, he will show forth the 
works, the “holy operation” of a Friar Minor, and this genuine- 
ness alone can give power to his words. There was for Francis 
no appeal from this principle. It is one of the secrets of his 
irresistible, personal power and effectiveness. We may, therefore, 
consider : 


I. The thought and attitude of Francis. 
Il. One striking practical technique of operative guidance 
which prevailed among the early brethren of the Order. 


I. The Thought and Attitude of Francis. 


1) His general thought may be summed up in the words of 
Brother Leo: “But more than anything else Blessed Francis was 
concerned never to be a hypocrite.” *? “I do not want to be dif- 
ferent in secret,” said Francis, “from what I am in public.” ” 
“Everything he told them in words” say the Three Companions, 
“he demonstrated lovingly in deeds.” ** In these and many simi- 
lar utterances, clear and strong, the wondrous, supernatural in- 
tegrity of Francis speaks and lays down a fundamental law of all 
guidance. 

He insists repeatedly that superiors—and he himself was the 
superior over all—must do all things first and more generously, 
especially all humble and menial tasks. Having sent the brothers 
on a dangerous and difficult mission, he could hardly be restrained 
by the authority of the Cardinal Protector from setting out him- 
self. “I would feel great shame... if I myself were not... 
there to share in the trials which they will endure for the Lord.” ** 
“T should do it also myself... they will be more patient when 
they hear I am enduring the same trials.” ** In the so-called First 
Rule, speaking of preachers, he had written: “And let all the 
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brothers preach by their works.” ** That this insistence on livi ing 
the truth one preaches had a far deeper motivation than considera- 
tion of effect on others, appears in another context. To prefer 
words to work, he leclaresti is the worldly spirit which ‘seeks not 
religion and interior sanctity of spirit, but wishes and desires a 
ages and sanctity appearing from without.” 7° There is almost 
scorn in his attitude towards those who want to be honored merely 
for preaching about the works of the saints.2® For the studious 
he adapts the same principle of operative guidance, when he says 
with silencing finality: “So much does a man know of any science 
as he puts into practice.” *° Then turning the searchlight of his 
thought once more on the superiorship, he says drastically, that 
we who profess to be Friars Minor, “should care no more for 
being superiors than for the job of washing the feet of the 
brothers.”’ ** 

2) Beyond all suspicion of sham he demonstrated this principle 
in his own person before all toward the end of his life, when he 
had to face a most serious opposition within the Order itself. A 
lesser man would have had recourse either to force and violent 
action, or (what would have been equally a dereliction of his own 
principles of guidance) would have seceded from the Order. 
Francis did neither, but literally lived the picture of the perfect 
Friar Minor which he had once vividly sketched.*? Nowhere does 
the wonderful natural and supernatural sanity and balance of 
his personality appear so clearly as under this prolonged and 
devastating trial. Here all the lines of his teaching’on the power 
of example and the necessity of example for integrity of life con- 
verge in one sustained exemplary synthesis of truth lived. In his 
great love for all ‘he would not break away and set up his Order 
apart. “Part of this supreme affection was his love of the bro- 
therhood.” ** To those who counseled separation “Francis would 
not listen.” ** “Short of final calamity Francis counseled pa- 
tience.” ** Rather suffer every pain of rejection and by this 
patient offering of pain win the grace of perfect peace and purity 
of observance for the entire community. “Thus he would keep 
himself fast in the spirit of the vocation he had vowed. Not as 
the lords of the earth but as the suffering Christ would he over- 
come the evil which had risen up against him.” *° With the need 
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of the entire community before his eyes, ue remembered and 
relived the truth which so deeply moved him: “He loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.” * 

In this time of heroic trial the real Francis as the complete and 
perfect Friar Minor in very deed stands out clean from his back- 
ground. This upheaval within the Order was necessary to prove 
to all the lived perfection of the vocation of Francis, to demon- 
strate in all its austere beauty, for all time to come, the splendor 
of the ideal he lived and taught. This was guidance of such heroic 
proportions and supernatural power as to show forth all but 
miraculously what spiritual poverty connotes, what is the ultimate 
meaning of Poverello. 

In his IIT Admonition Francis elaborates more explicitly the 
principle involved in his example. 

If a prelate command a Friar anything against his soul, it is lawful for 
the subject not to obey him, nevertheless the subject must not cast the 
prelate off; and if in consequence the subject suffer persecution from 
some, let him love them the more. For he who would rather endure per- 


secution than wish to be separated from his brethren, truly abides in 
perfect obedience, since he lays down his life for the brothers.* 


And of those who would secede under such stress Francis says 
with terrifying clearness: ‘These are homicides and by their bad 
example cause the loss of many souls.” *® These statements are 
doubly significant in the light of his own conduct under the stress 
of great opposition. 

During this same period of trouble in the Order there were 
some who urged him to step into the breach with forceful legal 
sanctions. To these he gave this marvellous guidance in word 


and deed: 


Mine is a spiritual office, namely the prelacy over the brothers, and hence 
I must exercise control over their faults and emend them. For this reason 
if I cannot exercise a control over their faults and emend them by preach- 
ing and example, I do not wish to play the executioner to strike and 
scourge them like the authorities of this world. But I trust in the Lord, 
because the invisible enemies still—since they are the bailiffs of the 
Lord to punish in this world and in the next the transgressors of the 
laws of God—will take vengeance on them and cause them to be cor- 
rected by worldly men to their disgrace and shame, and they will then 
return to their vocation and profession. However, to the day of my 
death I will not cease to teach the brothers to walk the way the Lord 
has shown me and I have shown and taught them, so that they may be 
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inexcusable before God, and I shall not be further held responsible for 
them and myself in His sight.” 


Once only, in illness and extreme distress he rose up for a 
moment to fight the opposition. “If I come to the Chapter I will 
show them of what kind my will is.” *? At once He corrected 
himself and promptly sketched a picture of the true Friar Minor, 
rejected by the community, accepting the rejection with equan- 
inity. 

Careful analysis of this prolonged trial toward the end of 
Francis’ life would reveal to us all the essential features of “how 
St. Francis guided his brethren.” All came to a triumphant climax 
of crucifixion and self-immolation for the sake of the brethren. 
Here as moral head of the Order he exercised the perfect power, 
the “power (which) is made perfect in infirmity,” the power of 
that meekness which inherits the land. Here as the preacher who 
first lived his preachment he delivered a perfect sermon—the 
sermon of that mount which is called Calvary. As the crucial 
test of brotherly love is love of enemies, so, Francis seems to say, 
the crucial test of preaching Franciscanism by example lies in 
sustaining the role of Friar Minor in mnalloyed purity even under 
opposition and hostility. 


il. A Practical Technique of Operative Guidance. 


The inflexible determination of Francis to guide by means of 
action and to illustrate the meaning of the Franciscan vocation 
by deeds quickly created its own concrete form of expression in a 
practice which practically became a vocational technique. To 
this practice we might give the name Fraternal Confession. It is 
an efficient means of establishing that fundamental truthfulness. 
honesty, and willingness to face the facts about oneself without 
which a man’s moral and spiritual life, however unconsciously, 
becomes a sham and a failure, whatever the external appearances 
may be. The desire to be genuinely what he professed to be is 
so dominant in Francis, that he is utterly free of the tendency 
to “make a good impression” for\spurious reasons of keeping up 
the “dignity” or “authority” of his position as head of the Order. 
He seems quite simply and literally to have taken to Iimself the. 
Gospel-word that the just man is the first to acense himsclt and to 
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have assumed this truth to apply universally, to superiors and 
subjects equally. And his chief concern was to be that “just 
man.” Some of the most engaging stories of early Franciscan 
history center around this rather fearsome and refreshing custom. 

Two facts are to be noted briefly: 

1) That Francis himself was in the habit of practicing this 
fraternal confession promptly and under any circumstances. 
2) That this practice actually became a rule of action in the 
fraternity. 

1) Brother Leo supplies us with a few facts concerning Francis 
himself: “He did not wish to hide from men what was manifest 
to God. Likewise, wherever and in the presence of whomever it 
happened that his spirit was moved by pride or vainglory or 
any vice, he would immediately confess it to them all, unveiling 
the stark truth without disgwising it.” ** One day he corrected 
a simple, imprudent Brother for taking the more repulsive lepers 
about too freely. Then quickly “as soon as Blessed Francis had 
uttered these words, he rebuked himself, thinking he had put the 
leper to shame by reproaching Brother Jacob . . .,” confessed his 
fault and asked as a penance to be allowed to “eat out of the same 
dish with my brother in Christ.” ** Again, having once given a 
cloak to a poor woman on the road, ‘“‘he confessed to those who 
followed him that he had been vainglorious about it...” *%*. It 
is clear that he held himself to these acts.of humiliation not be- 
cause he considered himself to have been guilty of sin. But he 
recognized that such inadvertences sprang from subconscious atti- 
tudes and habits which were not in accord with the Gospel. IIe 
was concerned by this practice to foree himself to face clearly the 
fact of his own undesirable tendencies, and by this deliberate little 
ceremony of repudiation pluck them out, beeause they impaired 
the harmony of his being with the heart of Christ. To pass them 
off as negligible, simply because he had not consciously sinned, 
never occurred to him. Ile did not want to appear outwardly as 
a Friar Minor, a follower of the poor and loving Christ, mnless 
he were such to the very depths of his being. As a device to estab- 
lish that complete clarity of being withia himself, the fraternal 
confession, spontancously practiced, seemed most natural and 
effective. 
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2) That this practice was not. merely occasional, but became a 
rule of conduct among the early Friars, Brother Leo testifies: “All 
the brethren observed the rule that when one of them had insulted 
or grieved another, he should immediately prostrate himself at 
his feet and kiss them, begging his pardon most humbly.”*® Then 
there is the story of the Brother who had hurt his Brother’s feel- 
ings in the presence of a visiting nobleman. Seeing the distress 
he had caused, he at once took up the refuse of an ass and crushed 
it in his mouth, and declared his fault: “The tongue that has 
spewed malice against my brother shall taste dung.” ** This action 
amazed and edified the nobleman to such a degree that he begged 
the Friars to dispose of his person and all his property. “If it 
happened that a brother said something to another which might 
perturb him,” say the Three Companions, “it was a constant prick 
to his conscience and he could find no peace until he had confessed 
his transgression to the one he had offended, throwing himself hum- 
bly at his feet and asking him to place his foot upon his mouth.” *7 
Without insisting on these more demonstrative extremes, we can 
still see that such a practice of sincere Fraternal Confession would 
not only establish a habit of genuine and universal charitableness 
but would effect a dramatic (if not temporarily uncomfortable) 
change in a community. However, if the example of Francis 
means anything, the leaders of the community will also in this 
matter have to take the lead. The operative guidance of Francis 
is a challenge to spiritual heroism and it is the perfect prophylactic 
against sterile legalisms, the futile gestures of our vocational 
cowardice. 

One final instance may serve to crystallize the procedure in 
our minds. When a Brother spoke unkindly of a poor man to the 
effect that the man might be outwardly poor but not very poor in 
spirit, Francis reprimanded him and asked him, “will you per- 
form the penance I impose?’ It was a drastic penance—to take 
off his tunic and cast himself at the feet of the beggar. “Tell him 
in what manner you sinned by maligning him and ask him to 
pray for you.” The Brother obeyed. Then Francis in kindness 
explained his feelings in the matter: “When you see a beggar 
you must always remember in whose name he comes, and that 
Christ took upon Himself all our poverty and our infirmities.” * 
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What is of interest to us here is the technique of Francis in guid- 
ing others in his spirit. We note the vivid contrast of action: 
Reprimand and request, drastic penance and warm-hearted, kindly 
explanation! Rancor and bitterness simply could not arise under 
such guidance. There was no severity here, for severity severs, 
puts distance between guide and guided. Here he who imposed a 
humiliation humbly asks for it in God’s name; he who acts the 
spiritual surgeon also heals with a gentle touch of explanation. 
The fineness and delicacy of his own action taught the truth more 
cogently than words. And this, too, is implicit Fraternal Con- 
fession—the subtle acknowledgement that he himself had found 
it no easy thing to humble himself in similar ways. We might 
almost say that Francis lived a perpetual apology even to his 
brethren for not being a better Friar Minor. Qui potest capere, 
captat | 


C. Tur Format GuipaNnce OF FRANCIS 


When a mighty river, having cut its inexorable way down the 
middle of a continent, enters the plain, it relaxes and divides into 
separate streams, forms a delta, and pours itself by:many mouths 
into the sea. For Francis of Assisi guidance is as simple, élemen- 
tary, and compelling a business as that. The river has its deep 
and silent course where it actually cuts through the soil and the 
rock to establish a channel and an undisputed right to go on. 
Such is the essential guidance by which a man strives ceaselessly, 
inthe hidden depths of his soul, to be the living embodiment 
of the ideal and way of life he preaches. Then, like the upper 
visible and external surface of the river, always alive, often tur- 
bulent, yet steadily sweeping onward, the visible action and exam- 
ple of a life carried forward by deep, hidden power, constitutes 
operative guidance, guidance by authentic force of example. It is 
the outward manifestation in deed of the truth a man has made 
intimately his own. 

Formal guidance, the explicit use of the forms of communica- 
tion to instruct, persuade and direct other men, is the last, rela- 
tively easy stage of the process. It diversifies into a dozen chan- 
nels, easily and effectively negotiated, by reason of the great, 
living power behind it, the power of the essential and the operative 
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guidance. The simple words, gestures, techniques of the great 
guide, producing luxuriant fruits in the souls of men, may easily 
beguile the superficial emulator to make a magie ritual of mere 
techniques which of themselves are trivial, or at least casual and 
accidental instruments, indifferently interchangeable. Can it be 
so easily forgotten that the secret of the amazing fertility of the 
delta and coastal plain lies a thousand miles up the continent? 
The varied explicit forms of guidance used by Francis, are scarce- 
ly original or important in themselves. They have their life- 
giving power to form Franciscan souls from the life-long effort of 
Francis to be, and from the life-long determination of Francis 
to do the deeds of a perfect Friar Minor. The virtue which went 
forth from him through explicit word and gesture was but an 
easy emanation of the living power which made up his very life 
and person. In all their interesting and often spectacular variety, 
these forms of explicit guidance are for Francis certainly the 
less important aspects of genuine guidance. If we have under- 
stood this truth thoroughly, we may further indulge our desire to 
see how Francis formally guided his brethren and what were the 
characteristic qualities and manifest spirit of this formal guid- 
ance. Charming, ever spiritually profitable occupation! Is there 
anything more fascinating to a mortal than to be near a sovereignly 
free and purposeful personality like Francis? Or anything better 
calculated to communicate to our souls by living contact and a 
process of almost spontaneous absorption something of his spirit 
and life? We know better than to pretend to an impossible com- 
pleteness of presentation. It is enough to explore a few suggestive 
lines and leave it happily to the initiative of those who love St. 
Francis to continue, for a life-time and in their own way, the 
deeper penetration of his spirit. It may thus be possible to reduce 
the rather melancholy ratio of which St. Francis de Sales some- 
where speaks: “Among ten thousand good priests you will scarcely 

find one good director.” 

We limit ourselves to two major considerations. 
I. How does the formal guidance of St. Francis look in 
the large; what is the total impression it makes on 
one who has studied it closely? 
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II. What are some of the significant, specific features of 
formal guidance as exercised by Francis? 


I. Viewed in the large, the guidance activity of Francis reveals a 
great and holy genius moving with inspired sureness in the world 
of souls. 


1) Universality, freedom, largeness of mind and heart. In 
taking a total view of the explicit guidance of Francis we gain 
the impression of great breadth and universality of mind and soul 
and at the same time of a healthy ease and freedom of movement. 
There is no trace of narrow insistence on a stereotyped develop- 
ment of the individual soul in its spiritual life; no rigidity in 
applying the Franciscan ideal to the training of various personali- 
ties under his guidance, and most especially no least tendency on 
the part of Francis to judge the spiritual perfection of the Friars 
according to the norms of his own personality. The tolerant amuse- 
ment with which he deprecated any too literal imitation of him- 
self gives freshness to the story of the simple Brother John, who 
copied even the gestures of the Saint.*® The same creative large- 
ness of heart and appreciative understanding of diversity in seuls 
appears in his handling of the problem of bodily austerity: “Be- 
loved, I tell you that everyone must consider his own nature ; if 
one of you can sustain himself with less nourishment than an- 
other, I would not have one who needs more food imitate him, but 
I wish him to consider his nature and allow his body what it needs, 
so that it may be in a fit state to serve his spirit... For God will 
have mercy and not sacrifice.” °° His suggestions “On Pious Liv- 
ing in a Hermitage” are delightful and enlightening, because they 
breathe the spirit of interior liberty.** 

Everything about Francis spoke of a spirit of largeness, gen- 
erosity, holy adventure, and an exultance of soul which best ex- 
pressed itself in song. It was the spirit, and never the mere letter 
of the law which he emphasized, as he moved among his brethren. 
He was all inspiration, joyous exhortation, song and poetry—all 
of which made men laugh at personal sacrifice and hardship. The 
lover forgets himself in the joy of giving all. So, of Francis it 
could be truly said that his “work as lawgiver ~ras only oc- 
casional.” >? 

A sure instinct guided Francis in this attitude of guidance. He 
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seems to have sensed that only thus would the pure vocation of 
Holy Poverty continue. The generous lover always looks wp to 
the Beloved, always knows himself undeserving of the blessing of 
so great love, always knows that his best efforts fall short of what 
is worthy of the Great Beloved. The lover, as Chesterton says of 
Francis, is forever casting his treasures into a bottomless abyss 
of thanks, he is living in a perpetual reverence, a perpetual experi- 
ence of humility, a perpetual thanksgiving and praise. He is 
always a happy debtor. 


He will be always throwing things away into a bottomless pit of un- 
fathomable thanks . . . We are not generous enough to be ascetics; one 
might almost say not genial enough to be ascetics. A man must have 
magnanimity of surrender, of which he commonly only catches a glimpse 
in first love, like a glimpse of our lost Eden. But whether he sees it or 
not, the truth is in that riddle; that the whole world has, or is, only 
one good thing; and it is a bad debt.™ 


Only one whose heart is fired by the highest ideal can so experi- 
ence genuine humility, interior poverty, joyous thanksgiving. IIe 
has never done enough; he always needs to do more. Te is not 
even tempted to smugness which is, indeed, the very negation of 
the humble Franciscan spirit and, in general, pure bathos in the 
spiritual life. On the other hand, when impersonal law alone 
is stressed a man tends to measure his growth by his correspondence 
with the explicit law. He tends to concentrate on himself, is less 
conscious of the lawgiver behind the law, even less aware of the 
lawgiver as the Great Beloved. The law is but a means, but 
quite unconsciously he deals with it as an end. He moves perforce 
in a constricted world and is always in danger of self-eomplacency 
of discouragement. This Francis understood. | 

Thus, when a faithful brother wondered why, in his displeasure 
over the conduct of wayward brethren, he did not step in with 
the strong arm of the law, Francis answered him thus: “The Lord 
forgive you, Brother, for you are contrary to me and an adversary, 
and you wish to implicate me in things that do not pertain to 
my office.” °* He proceds to make clear that he laid down his 
his office of Minister General when he saw that he could no longer 
fire the brethren to holy living by preaching and example. “In 
the beginning,” he says almost wistfully, “with a little solicitude 
on my part I was able to satisfy their needs with my example and 
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preaching.” *° When later the Friars became numerous and lax 
he seems to have felt that he could no longer inspire them with 
the ideal—it was a physical impossibility to be close to so many. 
He turned the task over to the Ministers Provincial, as being 
closer to the multitude. They were to lead, as he had led, “by 
preaching and example” especially. But Francis adds: “Even 
now if the brethren would walk according to my will, for their 
consolation I would not wish them to have any other minister 
besides myself up to the day of my death.” In a word, if they © 
have the general spirit they will not need more, “since, as soon 
as a good and faithful subject knows and does what his prelate 
wants, the prelate has little to worry about in his regard.” °° And 
to make it perfectly plain that his chief concern was with the good 
and generous spirit, Francis adds: “Even more, I would have 
such joy and consolation in the goodness of the brothers, on account 
of my profit and their profit, that, if I lay sick in bed it would 
not be hard for me to satisfy them.” ** 

Thus, the formal guidance of Francis was essentially mag- 
nanimous. Set all store, he seems to say, on awakening a large 
and generous spirit in the subject; then there will be no problem 
of obedience in the narrow sense. He who has charge of souls 
must convey the spirit; then he will have little need to invoke 
the vengeance of the law; he will get better results with less trou- 
ble. For the good spirit as a matter of course has reverence and 
obedience for the law. Obedience—that attentive listening (obau- 
dire) of the lover for a hint of the Beloved’s good pleasure,—will 
be a point of honor and a delight to one who loves. Of this Francis 
was the most thoroughly persuaded and hesitated not to say: “My 
office is spiritual... if I cannot rule... by preaching and exam- 
ple, I do not wish to play the executioner (Nolo carnifex fiert) 
... like the powers of this world.” °* 

2) The same large and universal spirit of guidance appears in 
his openness to human personality in all its variety, even in its 
rather eccentric specimens. He welcomed every type of man if 
only he was led by the Spirit of God—and he well knew ‘the 
Spirit breatheth where He will.” °° No trait perhaps gives more 
convincing proof of the largeness and freedom of his spirit. 

In the first generation of friars you find the most amazing 
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individual differences. The dignified, quiet, loyal and reliable 
Bernard of Quintavalle; the successful lawyer Peter; Sylvester, 
a good but money-conscious parish priest; a healthy, down-to-earth 
farmer boy, Giles; Ruffino, a sensitive, refined, rather bashful son 
of nobility; the rudely forceful, ambitious, and talented Elias of 
Cortona; a glory-loving knight-at-arms, Angelo Tancredi; the gen- 
tle, stout, tender-hearted, utterly loyal Leo; stalwart, handsome 
and hearty Masseo, a good talker and persuasive mendicant; and 
that inspired buffoon, that devastating combination of shrewdness, 
simplicity, and mischief, Juniper. Juggle them as you will; they 
do not fall into a few neat categories. Yet Francis loved each 
one, saw each one as some unique embodiment, we might say, of a 
divine idea. Referring to the Speculum Perfectionis, Fr. Cuth- 
bert sums up the matter: 
Thus did the Porziuncola gather to itself men of diverse character and 
temperament, and what is more marvellous whilst impressing upon all 
a generic family likeness, it left each man himself, fostering in each 
his own peculiar strength and nobility of spirit, as one cultivates in a 
fair garden many varieties of flowers. There was no moulding in a rigid 
groove: but the spirit of the place seemed to delight in the freshness 
each individual character brought to the riches of the whole and to 
treasure it as part of the secret of its joy. Francis indeed had no wish 
that all the brethren should be one external pattern. The true Friar 
Minor, he would say, scanning the perfections of the brotherhood, is 
Brother Bernard with his enduring faith and love of poverty; Brother 
Leo with his simplicity and purity; Brother Angelo with his fine cour- 
tesy; Brother Masseo with his gracious countenance and natural good 
sense and eloquence; Brother Giles with his gift for contemplation; 
Brother Ruffino with his habit of continuous prayer; Brother Juniper 
with his selflessness; Brother John with his great strength of body and 
mind; Brother Roger with his surpassing charity for the souls of others; 
Brother Lucido who in imitation of our Lord, will have no abiding place 
on the earth. And this largeness of Spirit was in truth one of the 
secrets which gave power and beauty to that Umbrian revival of faith. 


It is also significant that the first companions of St. Francis 
can in no way be called “have-nots,” disgruntled with their lot. 
The appeal of Francis was definitely not to the embittered and 
resentful. A successful business man, a lawyer, and a respected 
priest were the first three. There was a knight, also a scholar, 
a comfortable farmer and a nobleman. Enough! The first friars 
were not the poor and underprivileged, but almost entirely edu- 
cated men, well-established and successful men, with some plain, 
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homespun, but soundly normal personalities. They were men of 
healthy, generous, and thoughtful inclinations. That he should 
draw such men is proof of the largeness and magnaminity of 
Francis himself. Only a large-hearted man of great personal 
force could have caused a spiritual revolution in the lives of other 
generous men. It is painful to reflect what could happen to the 
Order of St. Francis .f those who admit or train candidates lack 
the largeness of Francis in dealing with men and guiding them to 
spiritual maturity. 

3) Again, the large freedom of the heart and mind of Francis 
appears in what, for lack of a better term, we may call his tech- 
niques of guidance. 

Properly speaking, he had no special techniques; he had one 
mastering purpose to lead his brethren by every means available 
to the perfection of poverty and the love of God. So ardent and 
sustained was this master-purpose, that he could quite literally 
create his techniques and instruments of guidance out of thin air. 
Word and gesture, earnest or playful conversation, pantomime or 
childish games, parable, popular fables, popular songs, songs com- 
posed by himself, a joke even, or a personal mishap, drama and the 
dialogue,—every human mode of expression or reaction served 
him easily according to the demands of varying circumstances. In 
this untrammelled ingenuity Francis was a great spiritual peda- 
gogue. With difficulty we resist the temptation to give instances 
of every one of those modes of communication. A good chapter 
might be written on his use of pantomime—that long, wordless 
sermon that he preached with the mystified Brother Ruffino,” 
the unspoken but eloquent conference for the Sisters at San Dami- 
ano who had long begged him in vain to visit them only to get— 
ashes and a miserere, the vision of Brother Masseo spinning round 
and round obediently at the crossroads till he became too dizzy to 
stand! * 

Another chapter is his inspired pedagogic use of the great sacra- 
ment of Nature—sun, moon, and stars, water and fire and stones, 
flowers, bees, birds and every variety of animal and every natural 
phenomenon in turn, with freshness and originality, with gaiety 
and good humor. 

As he welcomed all types of men, so did he also use all forms 
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of speech and communication, all animate and inanimate nature, 
all of human history and legend that he knew, as ready devices in 
the service of his master-purpose: to lead his brethren first (and 
indeed all men) to the Source of All, in perfect love and perfect 
poverty of spirit. To use all things appreciatively with sovereign 
ease and freedom, and yet to keep them unified in the service of 
one great purpose, presupposes a personality so broad and deep 
and strong as to be veritably a wonder of creation. But it is no 
wonder that guidance of such power and vitality should carry on 
through history for seven hundred years, even at times, through 
the medium of dull, uninspired and uncomprehending personali- 
ties. Somehow, miraculously, Francis always manages to come 
through. 


II. More specifically, the formal guidance of St. Francis is seen to be 
at once lovably and engagingly human and heroically selfless and 
supernatural. 


1) In several distinct ways the formal guidance of Francis had 
an appealing human quality. We cannot help noting that, a) he 
was invariably courteous towards even the lowest and least. Fran- 
cis had a basic reverence for every person. 


To him a man was always a man... he honored all men; that is, he 
not only loved but respected them all. What gave him his extraordinary 
personal power was this; from the Pope to the beggar; from the Sultan 
of Syria in his pavilion to the ragged robbers crawling out of the wood, 
there was never a man who looked into those brown burning eyes without 
being certain that Francis Bernardone was really interested in him; in 
his own inner individual life from the cradle to the grave; that he 
himself was being valued and taken seriously ... In a court there is 
one king and a hundred courtiers, in this story there was one courtier, 
moving among a hundred kings. For he treated the whole mob of men 
as a mob of kings. And this was really and truly the only attitude that 
will appeal to that part of man to which he wished to appeal. No plans 
or proposals or efficient re-arrangements will give back to a broken man 
his self-respect and sense of speaking with an equal. One gesture will 
do it. With that gesture Francis of Assisi moved among men.® 


What was true in his relations to all men, indeed all creatures 
(for he called fire his brother and water his sister), was doubly 
manifest in his guidance of the brethren. Courtesy implies a 
readiness to show respect. In such respect for a confrere Francis 
was on home grounds. He knew from heart-breaking experience 
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what it could mean to leave home and family to be thrown (how- 
ever freely) into the harsh life of poverty and begging. He knew 
always what it cost him to renounce his own father before the 
bishop, remembered also the filling of the heart with superabun- 
dant grace, the new sense of God’s presence in that hour of re- 
nounciation—ahd he would have bowed to the earth in his rever- 
ence for souls who had this courage and whom God loved and 
ealled in this signal way. ‘Most beloved brother God has given 
thee a great grace.” °° Every new brother in his coming seemed 
to stir up anew the first grace of Francis’ own vocation. He 
weleomed each one and let the world know it. Nothing of that 
unbending detachment (if such it be) in the face of which a 
young man who has made himself a stranger to home, is made 
to feel doubly estranged by a cool, matter-of-fact reception, a cal- 
lous insensibility to the high-hearted generosity of his youth. 
Francis introduced him to the others: “See what a good brother 
the Lord has sent us.” * 

Courtesy implies considerateness and delicacy. Read again the 
story that begins with the words, “A certain little boy, most pure 
and innocent, was received into the order during the lifetime of 
St. Francis, and it was in a little place where the brothers, of 
necessity, slept on truckle beds.” °° Page through the Fioretti 
with courtesy in mind and breathe again the Franciscan atmos- 
phere of sincere mutual reverence. It is a fragrant summer 
warmth in which the souls of the friars like flowers opened to the 
refined gentleness of Francis. Perfect confidence and rapport! 
The very perfection of holy pedagogy and guidance! 

Again, courtesy strikes a note of dignity with delicate consid- 
erateness. We need only jot down the titles by which Francis gaily 
addressed the brothers—“Sir Knight”—“Brother Little Sheep of 
the good God”—‘“‘My best beloved” —‘“‘My brothers of the Round 
Table,” and so forth—a veritable litany of inventive graciousness 
and charm. Only in the light of these and similar details can we 
understand the plain words of the Rule: 


And wheresoever the brothers are and may find themselves, let them 
mutually show among themselves that they are one household. And 
let one make known his needs with confidence to the other, for, if a 
mother nourishes and loves her carnal son how much more earnestly 
ought one to love and nourish his spiritual brother.” 
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So complete and constant was the courtesy of Francis in leading 
on his brethren that it long permeated the community as the in- 
cense of benediction fills a ical One can see it carried to all 
people as an apostolate of courtesy, so badly needed within and 
without the Order today. “And all clerics and all religious let 
us hold as our Lords in respect of those things which regard the 
salvation of the soul and do not deviate from our religion (i.e., 
our rule), and their order and office and ministration we must 
hold in reverence in the Lord.” ” 

The chapter on courtesy is one of the great unwritten chapters 
of Franciscanism. We leave the subject reluctantly, for it holds 
a most fruitful secret of guidance. For Francis himself, wher- 
ever he found it, courtesy was the hallmark of a Friar Minor, 
even of a future Friar Minor, which is an interesting sidelight 
on the qualifications of candidates. For he discerned in courtesy 
a subtle relation to love of the poor and proof of genuine selfless- 
ness. A young nobleman had received Francis and his com- 
panions “like angels from paradise, with the greatest courtesy 
and devotion.” This awakened great love for this gentleman in 
St. Francis, “because he had embraced and kissed them affection- 
ately,” washed their feet, lit a fire, prepared the table, and not 
least of all, “served them continually with a happy men.” He 
offered the free use of his property; they should get what they 
needed, and he would pay “as by the grace of God I can, seeing 
that I have an abundance of earthly goods, and for the love of 
Him I will gladly do good to His poor.” Here was a man, 
thought Francis, who had the heart of a.true Friar Minor. “See- 
ing in him so much courtesy and loving kindness (he) conceived 
such an affection of him that, when he had taken his leave, he 
said to his companion . . . “Truly, that gentleman would be an 
advantage to our community, for he is so grateful to God and so 
kindly and courteous towards his neighbor and the poor. Know, 
my dearest brother, that courtesy 1s one of the attributes of God, 
who bestows His sun and His rain on just and unjust alike, out 
of courtesy. And courtesy is the sister of charity, who eatin- 
guishes hatred and preserves love. And because I have seen im 
this good man such divine virtue. I would gladly have him for my 
companion.” With unexampled fervor he set about praying for 
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the man. In a few days the latter, strangely affected, came to 
beg admittance into the order. The intensity of that prayer of 
Francis is the measure of his desire to see that courtesy in us.™ 

b) The guidance of Francis was compassionate. The evidence 
of this compassion in dealing with the brothers is often irresistibly 
touching and is set down by the early brethren again and again 
as a most cherished memory of the man. He was alert to every 
corporal need of the brothers, and after expressing his concern in 
charitable action to alleviate the distress, he would kindly instruct 
them on holy prudence. THe begged meat for the sick; then talked | 
to them of holy patience. He rose at night and called a com- 
munity meal so that a brother suffering hunger pains might eat 
and feel at ease in doing so; then let the conversation run into an 
instruction on sweet moderation before God. “And that same 
friar remembered the charity and pity which the holy father had 
shown him as long as he lived.” It is easy to receive and remem- 
ber a truth which is distilled from the experience of a practical 
compassion.” 

In the training of beginners, his compassion takes on an even 
more delicate quality. He was so happy over the coming of good 
confreres. “He cherished and respected them so, that he would 
not ask them to go out and beg for alms, and as he thought they 
might be ashamed to go begging, he went out alone to beg every 
day, so as to spare their feelings.” So for a considerable time. 
Only after this long, weary and silent demonstration, did he in- 
struct them and send them forth. ‘My dearest brothers and sons, 
do not be shamed of begging for alms, since God Himself became 
poor in this world for our sakes, and we are following His example 
by choosing true poverty ... I tell you that many of the most 
noble and saintly of this generation will join this congregation 
and deem it a great grace to go out begging .. . and you must go 
forth willingly and joyously, for to him who gives you money, 
you can give the love of God.” “* And as if such a considerate 
introduction to holy mendicancy were not enough, Francis watched 
for them to return, praised them for their courage, and teased 
them about their results. But when a brother came back gaily 
singing, Francis ran to meet him with the greatest fervor and joy, 
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kissed him on the shoulder, took the bag from him and praised 
him openly.”* 

It is not too hard to learn the lessons of poverty from one who 
demonstrates the thing by deeds, is realistic in recognizing the 
unpleasantness of a job, rejoices with you spiritually in your ae- 
ceptance of humiliation, can even show his joy with sincere marks 
of affection, and be unafraid to say a word of praise in the pres- 
ence of others. Instinctively, the pedagogue in Francis knew that 
praise for work well done does not make a man proud, and that 
on the contrary, coldness, and lack of compassion breed resentful 
pride and kill holy initiative. He could never have comprehended - 
the attitude of those who spoke from a position of authority only 
to find fault or to “correct.” He would have suspected such 
guidance of being hypocritical and self-complacent. He knew too 
well from his own experience how hard is the way for human 
nature. He would not minimize the difficulty of the job, but with 
realistic insight knew that a man is commonly all too conscious of 
his weaknesses and failures and that, if he is to do great deeds, 
he needs courage rather than criticism. Timorous souls, who be- 
lieve so strongly in the value of harshness for others that they 
distrust this hearty, human, and compassionate guidance, must 
compare the results of their pedagogy with those of Francis! His 
compassion brought forth heroism, even from the hearts of shy 
and easily abashed individuals, such as Brother Ruffino. “Who, 
think you, is the holiest soul that God has in the world?” Fran- 
cis once asked the brothers. He answered them thus: “. . . See 
you that Brother Ruffino who has just now come out of the wood ? 
God has revealed to me that his soul is one of the three most holy 
souls in the world; and of a surety I tell you that I should not 
hesitate to call him St. Ruffino in his lifetime, for his soul is 
confirmed in grace...” 7 Harshness, grounded as it always is in 
selfish fear and diffidence, has no place in the Franciscan spirit. 
The sanctity of the first generation of Friars sets the seal of results 
on the compassionate guidance of Francis. 

In desperate spiritual needs and trials of the brothers, his care 
was prompt and decisive. He discerned difficulties without having 
to be told. Brother Ruffino, deceived by the devil posing as an 
angel of light, awoke to his deadly peril through the prayers of 
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Francis. <A difficult and bashful nature with a tendency to de- 
spondency, he would never have reached the peace and harmony 
of the great contemplative he became, but for the almost ceaseless 
solicitude of Francis. “Surely in this brother of difficult tem- 
perament did the spirit of Porziuncola reveal itself in a mother 
love, pitiful and patient—that mother love which alone can save 
such souls as that of Ruffino from its latent despair, and transform 
its burden into heroic endurance and ultimate peace.” Again 
the pattern of compassionate deeds issuing in the spiritual en- 
lightenment of an afflicted brother. 

Brother Leo’s temptation to despair, made him long for a few 
written words from Francis as proof of God’s favor. But he said 
nothing. Francis sensed his trouble, wrote for him the blessing 
now so well known (‘‘The Lord bless thee and keep thee, ete.” ) 
and said: “Take this sheet and carefully keep it by thee till the 
day of thy death.” When Leo saw the very words he had silently 
longed to see, his temptation vanished.’ Here too, the compas- 
sionate deed turned into an instruction: “Do not be afraid because 
you have temptations, for I consider you all the more a servant and 
friend of God, and I love you the more the more you are assailed 
by temptation.” 7° There is no pedagogue like unaffected love. 

Brother Riccieri suffered a like trial which prayers, tears, and 
facts could not relieve. He too, thought himself damned unless 
Francis gave him a sign of friendship, but he did not speak of it. 
Francis sent two brothers to him with the instruction: “Embrace 
him for me... and tell him that among all the Friars that are 
in the world I cherish him most especially.” On meeting the 
afflicted brother, Francis signed him on the forehead with the sign 
of the Cross, “kissed him on that spot, and then said, ‘Dearest son, 
God has allowed you to suffer that temptation for your great gain 
and merit.’ ” Such peace flooded the soul of the brother “that he 
was almost beside himself.” Again a warm-hearted, compassion- 
ate deed opened a bleeding heart to the truth.®° In all of these 
cases we note the ability of Francis the guide to sense the un- 
spoken anguish of a brother. 

c) The formal guidance of Francis was further distinguished 
by a certain spirit of swiftness or keen efficiency. To understand 
this trait we must first see it at work in Francis. In him the 
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transition from idea to action was so instantaneous that one can 
hardly speak of a disinction between thought and deed. He could 
not understand, it seems, pious thoughts without pious action, as 
though a thought unrelated to action were just so much superflu- 
ous baggage, in some way a violation of holy poverty. If a pious 
thought bears no fruit for God, why should it cumber the ground 
of the soul ? 

This living unity of thought and action bespeaks a marvellous 
and clean integration of personality, a completely healthy mental 
life. It means that, having faced facts clearly, he refused to 
agonize over the difficulty involved in following through. He com- 
monly saw so clearly and acted with such resolution, that morbid 
reflections or crippling hesitancies could not arise. Translated into 
terms of pedagogy and guidance, this meant perfect balance of 
theory and practice, complete devotion to the techniques of learn- 
ing by doing. What is wrong with the world, and with Catholies 
particularly, Francis might well say, is a kind of mental or moral 
auto-intoxication. We know what to do; we lack the “spirit of 
swiftness” in translating knowledge into action. This defect pre- 
cludes a sense of true achievement. Without solid achievement 
life becomes dull and meaningless, a creeping paralysis takes over, 
the vision of glorious, stimulating possibilities grows dim, dull 
mediocrity settles down upon the spiritual life. 

Francis is the deadly foe of mediocrity. He nips the very pos- 
sibility in the bud with swift action promptly bodying forth in- 
sight. Behind such decision lies the deep conviction that a man 
ean do nothing for God of himself alone, and that he can count 
always on the grace of God to sustain and fructify every generous 
effort, even that which seems to fail. The “spirit of swiftness” so 
characteristic of Francis implies a healthy optimism; this optim- 
ism of Francis roots in true humility and its inseparable con- 
comitant—great trust in God. All common selfish thoughts such 
as, “What good does it do me?” or “People don’t appreciate what 
you do for them,” or, “Where is this going to lead me; will I not 
have to give up some comforts or pet activities and amusements” 
and so on, became meaningless. A sense of holy urgency pervades 
the life of Francis. “Brothers let us now begin to do good for up 
till now we have done nothing,” as though to echo the urgency of 
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the Divine Master: “I have a baptism wherewith I am to be bap- 
tized. And how am I straitened until it be accomplished.” * 

This spirit of swiftness, which expressed the concentration of 
his personality in a marvellous fusion of thought and action, and 
which was so essentially a part of himself, gives a dramatic quality 
to all his guidance of the brethren. When sensitive Ruttno begged 
off from a preaching assignment, Francis shot back at him: “Be- 
cause you have not obeyed me at once, I order you by holy obedi- 
ence to go naked, with nothing on but your breeches to Assisi, and 
enter a church, and thus naked preach to the people.” Poor Ruf- 
fino went, got himself roundly ridiculed. Swiftly, compunctions 
thoughts assailed Francis; the full import of his command came 
home to him. At once, stripping off his habit, he followed Ruthno, 
shared his public,shame, took over the pulpit and preached so 
movingly on the ‘nakedness and shame of the Passion of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ” that the people who had just jeered them as insane 
“began to weep most bitterly with incredible devotion and contri- 
tion.”” Then Francis helped Ruffino into his habit. The scene is 
one for the sublime humor of angels. “Not only here, but throngh- 
out the whole of Assisi, there was such weeping for the Passion 
of Christ that nothing similar had ever been seen.” Leo, who had 
to go along and carry the discarded garments had a hard time, 
says the old manuscript, keeping a straight face. But the out- 
come makes us thoughtful. The incident illustrates perfectly the 
swift decisiveness of Francis both with himself and with his 
brethren. He wonld have made short shrift, we fear, of ITamlet 
and his soliloquies, and human tragedy would have yielded to 
divine .comedy. Not for him the sententious approach. Tis life 
was an impetuous spiritual charge; the guide tends to become a 
dashing leader.*? 

d) The guidance of Francis was warmly and nobly affectionate. 
He saw no virtue in the atrophy of human feeling. Ile showed 
the brethren how to absorb human sentiment into the fervor of the 
Franciscan vocation. The poor mother of two friars asked an 
alms. “Can we not have something to give our mother here?’ he 
eried. “For he used to say that the mother of any friar was his 
own mother and the nother of all the others.” §* Ife never forgot 
the noble tenderness of the Lady Piea, his own mother, nor the 
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deep pain of his own father’s inability to understand his son. To 
the good woman and her family who grieved over the loss of the 
son to the Order, he said gaily: “You should rather rejoice .. . 
all our brothers will be your brothers and your sons as well... I 
neither can nor may give him back to you.” -The good peasant wo- 
man was content.** Brother Juniper’s tears over the death of his 
“sweet and beloved Mother Amozialbene” are the tears of a man 
who also learned heroism in the company of Francis.** 

e) Francis guided his brethren with humor and gaiety. It is 
curious that his pedagogic use of humor (which is so close to 
humility), has received little notice in later writings. Fatal omis- 
sion! How could it be otherwise that a man who saw, as none 
other, the touchingly human folly of earthly preoccupation, should 
know the ringing joy of laughter and should use banter with the 
brethren, when they were in peril of taking lesser things too 
seriously ? 

From the beginning he had used humor to veil the mystery of 
the gface of God within. As he came home from a feast, with 
boisterous young friends, the sweetness. of God overcame him and 
he stood as one entranced. His friends teased him about being in 
love and Francis returned the banter, saying the girl he had in 
mind was nobler, richer, and fairer than any they knew.** The 
same ready humor helped him master his natural shame in begging 
among his townsmen. When they laughed at him, he laughed 
back and played the game of a jongleur. “He who gives me a 
stone will have his reward in heaven; he who gives me two stones 
will have two rewards, ete.’’ *° 

This spirit of gentle good humor pervaded his instruction of the 
brothers. A joyous spirit he said was the safest remedy against 
the Evil One.*’? When the all too simple Brother John copied 
Francis with ridiculous assiduity, Francis “corrected him with 
gentle merriment”—the creative possibilites of humor as a device 
to spare the feelings of the blunderer and yet help him see his 

- blunder have never been sufficiently explored. After Brother John’s 
death, Francis liked to talk about him “with great mirth and 
merriment when he was with the brethren.” We have already re- 
ferred to the teasing spirit in which he received those who had 
gone begging, with the happy result that “since then everyone 
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willingly asked to be allowed to go out begging.” Humor turned 
a trial into an adventure. When a farmer with a dog-in-the-manger 
complex suddenly decided he would use an old hut, long abandoned 
and now inhabited by the friars, and drove his beast into it, 
Francis saw that the joke was on them. “One thing is sure, 
Brothers, God has not called us to give hospitality to an ass”—a 
remark which, in the figurative sense, still suggests delightful ap- 
plications.*’ 

Francis seems to have conceived the Franciscan apostle as hav- 
ing the gifts of a spiritual entertainer who conveys serions truths 
by the joyous means of laughter and song. ‘What else are the ser- 
vants of God but His minstrels, who should uplift the hearts of 
men and move them to spiritual joy?’ *° Cardinal Ugolino had 
painfully coached Francis in the preparation of a sermon before 
the Pope and Cardinals. The Cardinal was frankly worried lest 
Francis stir their disdain. Francis worked willingly at the job, 
but when he appeared before the august assemblage, his prepared 
thoughts had fled. Quietly, perhaps with fleeting amusement over 
the bad moment he was giving his patron, he opened his breviary 
and came upon a delightful appropriate verse: ““My confusion is 
continually before me and the shame of my face hath covered me.” 
That providential invitation to humility and good humor was all 
he needed. He carried his impassioned theme into the arena of 
ecclesiastical public life with earnest candor. The confusion of 
the Church’s face was the insolence of the prelates and their bad 
example. They were the face of the Church. That face should 
be “radiant and shining with beauty.” Humor and humility are 
never-failing resources in awkward situations.*® And only a 
humorous man could have kept handsome Brother Masseo turning 
round and round at the crossroads like a playful child as a test 
of the childlike quality of his obedience.”° The delightful tale of 
the perfect joy is full of a spirit of gentle teasing, carried through 
persistently until over-serious Brother Leo caught the sublime 
idea.** 

2) But besides the lovably human and “natural” spontaneity 
of relations between Francis and his berthren, his guidance held 
them—by those very means—to the heroically selfless ideal. It is 
already clear from the above that the supernatural spirit pervaded 
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everything, and that therefore there was nothing soft or enervating 
in his demands on them. With a divine implacability he held up 
the ideal—to give all for God’s sake, every merely natural motive 
set aside. He knew what he was doing at every turn. “Francis, 
you must despise and hate all that your body has loved and desired 
up till now, if you would recognize My will. Once you have begun, 
you will find that everything which seemed pleasant and sweet 
to you will turn to unbearable bitterness, but the things that 
formerly made you shudder will give you peace and joy.” So God 
had spoken to him at the beginning and he had learned the truth 
by experience.*” We have seen him do and teach this fundamental 
truth. So to the very end he still gave all, when on Alvernia he 
prayed: “My Lord Jesus Christ, I pray Thee to grant me two 
graces before I die: the first, that in my lifetime I may feel in 
my soul and in my body, so far as is possible, all the pain and grief 
which Thou, O sweet Lord, didst feel in Thy bitter Passion; the 
second, that I may feel in my heart, as far as is possible, that 
excessive love by which Thou, the Son of God, wert impelled will- 
ingly to sustain so great sufferings for sinners.” °° So to the 
triumphant end, when in the flashing of the seraph-vision, miracu- 
lously, he received the visible wounds of Christ,—mute, glorious 
evidence of his complete appropriation by the love of Christ. The 
whole story of that long vigil on Alvernia is the story of the com- 
plete mutual gift. “ ‘My Lord, I am all Thine; Thou knowest 
that I have naught but my tunic and. my cord... what then can I 
offer and give to Thy Majesty?” Then God said to me: Seek in 
Thy bosom and offer Me what thou shalt find there.’ I sought 
therefore therein and found a ball of gold, and I offered it to 
God; and thus I did three times . . . these three offerings signified 
Holy obedience, uttermost poverty, and resplendent chastity. . . . 
In a few days God will do such great things on this mountain that 
all the world will wonder; for He will do some new thing which 
He has never yet done to any creature in this world.” * 

What more it there to say, but to plead that we turn back to 
this great guide and learn, for the blessing of our times, the essen- 
tial lesson of his gracious guidance: To be a Friar Minor, to do 
in the sight of men the deeds of a Friar Minor, to speak, as tt 
may be given us to speak, the sincere, God-luring language of the 
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Friar Minor! To be concerned first and foremost with the essen- 
tial guidance; then, for the second is like to do this, with the 
operative guidance; then may we be confident that the formal 
guidance of preaching and advice will go to the deep heart of men. 
This is what it means to guide as Francis guided his brethren, in 
imitation of Ilim who is the Truth Incarnate. This truth over- 
whelms us, if ever we have stood in saered San Damiano, and there 
read, on the walls of St. Clare’s choir, the inscription which is 
like the authentic voice of Francis guiding us his brethren still: 


“Non vox sed votum, 
Non clamor, sed amor 
Sonet in aure Dei, 


Lingua consonet menti 


Et mens econeordet eum Deo.” * 
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THE SPIRITUALITY OF FRANCISCAN SAINTS 


Dents. GaLttacuer, O.F.M.Conv. 


Introduction 


This is an attempt at an objective study, a review of the char- 
acteristic virtues and works of certain of our men saints; a sum- 
mary of their more important common tendencies being reserved 
for the conclusion. Seeing them all alike through the rose-colored 
spectacles of the ideals of St. Francis has been consciously avoided. 
Franciscan ideals have undoubtedly had a great deal to do with 
forming the character of most of the First Order saints. They 
can hardly be given like credit in the case of some of the Third 
Order saints. But while the study was restricted to our holy 
men, those of all groups were considered because they have been 
inscribed as members of the Franciscan Order—one might write 
a like paper on the saints of the Holy Name Society or on those 
of the Young Ladies Sodality. 

We must judge their spirituality, of course, by their external 
works. Christian spirituality includes the virtues, infused and 
acquired, and the supernatural gifts adorning the soul and increas- 
ing its power for good; but we can only know as much of it as 
is evident in what a man does, how he lives. Only God knows 
the secrets of the mind, the heart, the soul. He sometimes canon- 
izes those whom we would never think of canonizing; such as 
St. Peter Regalatus, St. Theophilus of Corte and other superiors 
who insist on the strict observance of the Rule. But truth, too, 
is a virtue, without which no saint could be—living as well as 
speaking the truth. Hence insofar as the interior sentiments, 
attitudes and principles of our holy men are externally mani- 
fested, we may be certain that they are manifested aright. 

The principal sources on our saints’ lives available to the 
writer. are indicated at the end of each sketch. 


St. Bernardine of Siena 
St. Bernardine’s great ideal was peace: He sought to establish 
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it among the friars through a return to the simple Franciscan 
life, and among the faithful through a return to sincere Chris- 
tianity. He was not a protagonist of separation in the Order. 
He only accepted the vicarship of the Cismotane Observants at 
the behest of the Conventual General. He had Friar Constantine 
of Naples incarcerated for seeking separation. And in the chap- 
ter of Padua in 1443 he refused to vote for Albert of Sartiano 
for fear of it. He himself lived indiscriminately in the houses 
of the Observants or the Conventuals where his duties took him. 
And by his own wish he died in the Conventual convent of Aquila. 
He recognized the need for harmony among the friars, the while 
he promoted with all his ability return to the strict observance 
of the Rule and the primitive fervor of the Order. The spirit 
of St. Bernardine of Siena is evident in these Conferences; he 
should be their patron saint. 

His most lasting work was the spread of devotion to the Most 
Holy Name of Jesus, and he used this devotion as an effective 
means in his labors for peace among the people. There was sly 
humor in his technique at Bergamo. He found the city so split 
into factions that even the pews of the church were marked with 
party emblems; nor could he get the people to come to listen to 
his sermons. One Sunday he told the scattering of the devout 
who were present that on the following Sunday he would read 
them a letter the Holy Spirit had written to the church at Ber- 
gamo. When the news spread it filled the church, and he read 
them what St. John was directed to write to the chureh of Per- 
gamum, “Thus says he who has the sharp two-edged sword: I 
have some things against thee because thou hast there them that 
hold the doctrine of Balsam. Repent, or I will come to thee 
quickly.” (Apoc. 2:12-17) Then they listened to him, and 
soon his emblem of the Holy Name replaced their party emblems 
and peace was restored among them. Eventually he was accused 
of idolatry. His answer to the charge sums up well the doctrine 
he preached: “Believe that every power of good is comprised in 
the mighty Name of Jesus. I do not mean the carving nor the 
coloring, not the sign but that which it signifiés. The Name of 
Jesus signifies the Savior, the Redeemer, the Son of God.” The 
crown of his great work, although he did not live to see it, was 
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the privilege of the feast of the Most Holy Name of Jesus which 
Pope Clement VII granted to the Franciscan Order in 1530. 
(Pal. III: ch 3; Howell, S. Bernardino of Siena, London, 1913; 
MF 44:3-67; FS vol 25) 


St. Peter Regalatus 


St. Peter’s widowed mother brought him up most piously—and 
after he entered religion she became his greatest cross. As a boy 
he learned from her to possess his vessel in sanctification; he is 
said to have preserved virginity throughout his life. He wanted 
to consecrate himself to God among the Friars Minor when he 
was ten years old. But he was thirteen before she would permit 
him to enter the Conventual convent at Valladolid. There she 
kept pestering him, calling him even from choir merely to 
talk to him, until he prayed God either to repress her foolish 
sentimentality or take him out of her sight. 

When Peter of Villacresces came seeking recruits for the 
Stricter Observance, Regalatus received him as an answer to his 
prayer. With due permission the two Peters established a her- 
mitage near Aquilera and began that solitary, austere and holy life 
which soon brought many others to join them. But when Vil- 
lacresces left Regalatus in charge of this community his mother 
again embarrassed him no end by insisting on supplying their tem- 
poral needs, especially their table, abundantly. Naturally this 
blunted the edge of his exhortations to penance and fasting, and he 
had to offset her influence by reducing his own diet largely to 
bread and water. This experience with his own mother gave him 
a wholesome fear of women. Time and again he warned his con- 
freres against effeminacy and all unnecessary converse with 
women—even with nuns—knowing well how little by little they 
can enervate a man’s virtue. Nevertheless, although remaining 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Conventuals, he played an im- 
portant part in establishing the Stricter Observance in Spain. 
(PO, March 30; AM 12:2-8, 445-447) 


St. Joseph of Copertino 


St. Joseph’s father having died or disappeared in his early 
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childhood, his mother took a strong hand in his development, cor- 
recting his irascible temper and leading him to a devout Catholic 
life. She even succeeded in getting him into the Conventuals— 
after the Capuchins had kicked him out because he was useless. 
But from there on God seems to have completely taken over. It is 
impossible to explain Copertino’s life as a friar except on a purely 
supernatural basis. His complete renunciation of this life’s satis- 
factions was rather a consequence than a condition of his tasting 
heavenly delights through ecstasy: he was afraid to let anything 
be an obstacle to a recurrence of these delights. 

His perfect self-renunciation and his ever increasing love of 
God were his two great spiritual characteristics. His self-renun- 
ciation is manifest in his unquestioning compliance with the 
wishes of his religious and ecclesiastical superiors, even’ though 
it meant leaving his own confreres and living with the Capuchins 
four years at Fossombrone, even though it meant spending the 
last ten years of his life in seclusion—indeed as a vertitable 
prisoner—when he might have done untold good had he been per- 
mitted to meet those who begged to see him. His love of God 
was not so much the occasion as the cause of his eestasies. When 
he raised the Sacred Host at Holy Mass he would ery out, “Jesus, 
draw me to thyself”; and frequently he himself was raised with 
It. His yearning to be with God and His saints was so powerful 
that it drew his soul to them with an irresistible attraction\; and 
because he had still to remain mortal his body was drawn vith his 
soul. 

Such was his love of God that in these eestasies he was one of 
the most favored of saints, and everything else in his life can be 
explained by them. In his ecstasies he saw all the beauty and 
goodness of the universe in the Divine Exemplar, and when he 
returned to earth he could detect the most hidden sin in a human 
soul as a glaring contrary of these. In his eestasies he foresaw 
future events as if they were present; he spoke of them as we 
might speak of the past. With our Leady’s aid he performed 
miracles as one of us might do a daily chore; in ecstasy he had 
seen Mary’s power with God. He prayed her litany with a flock 
of sheep; if one part of creation would not pay homage to Her, 
another would do. If the-accounts are true, he lived the greater 
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part of his mortal life in heaven; hence he dealt with men and 
treated earthly affairs as might a saint in heaven. (PO, Sept. 18; 
Angelo Pastrovicchi, O.M.C., St. Joseph of Copertino, trans. 
Francis Laing, O.M.Cap., St. Louis, 1918; Giuseppe Maria Pala- 
tucci, O.F.M.Conv., S. Giuseppe da Copertino, Padova, 1941) 


St. Benedict of San Fratello 


St. Benedict’s parents were slaves, brought to Sicily from Ethi- 
opia. Because of their fidelity to their master this their first-born 
son had been emancipated and grew up as a farm boy. He was so 
pious that his fellow-laborers called him the holy negro. He 
wanted to join a religious order, but he thought that his race and 
his parents’ condition would render this impossible. Hence’ when 
the Conventual Friar Jerome Lanza took him into the Franciscan 
Hermits living in the woods of Caronia it was the fulfilment of 
all his dreams. These friars lived a strict anchorite hfe. They 
took the three vows of the Friars Minor and a fourth to abstain 
from all meat and to fast three days a week. But the more Bene- 
dict learned of what was expected of him, the more eagerly did 
he follow it, excelling the rest in the rigor of his penances. He 
also made good use of the opportunity for prayer and contempla- 
tion; in the shade and silence of the woods he loved to pour forth 
his heart to God. He lived this life seventeen years. 

When Friar Jerome died and Pope Pius IV revoked their 
privilege of hermitage, Benedict applied for admittance to the 
Capuchins at Palermo, was rejected, was then received as a lay 
brother by the Observants at the convent of St. Mary of Jesus. 
He was not long among them when his simplicity and his spirit 
of poverty attracted the attention of the Archbishop of Palermo 
and of the Regent of Sicily. They often came to the convent to 
converse with him, which he found very embarrassing—he had 
been trained in solitude and wanted to live a hidden life in God’s 
service. After three years at another convent, a provincial chap- 
ter at Girgenti elected him guardian of St. Mary’s with the man- 
date to restore regular observance, which by then had well nigh 
collapsed. He assumed this office reluctantly but met the chal- 
lenge laudably. Presumably illiterate and uncultured, his con- 
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ferences to his subjects were so ornate with passages from Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers as to appeal to the most learned in the con- 
vent. Yet he considered himself their inferior and insisted on 
taking his turn at begging, cooking and other work, thus inspiring 
his community by his life even more than by his words. 

This poor little colored boy is given us as an illiterate lay bro- 
ther; yet he was far from illiterate in spirituality. God gave 
him a chance to enlist in his service; he took it and made excellent 
use of it. (PO, April 4; AM 20:452-458, 21:133, 22 :235-256) 


St. Felix of Cantalice 


Of a poor family and illiterate, St. Felix had little to think 
about as a shepherd boy but what he had heard of Christian doc- 
trine. But meditating on the truths of his faith he became very 
religious. For twenty years he tried to go to Mass every morning 
before his work; when this was impossible he prayed before a 
rough-hewn cross he had set up in the fields where he labored. 
When a visitor to his master’s house took an interest in him and 
read to him the lives of the hermits he conceived a great desire 
for their solitary life. At the age of 30 he was received into 
the Capuchins as a lay brother, but the confinement and rigors of 
the life were too much for him; he became so sick that the 
Fathers decided to send him home as physically unfit. When he 
learned this he got out of bed, determined at all costs to remain 
where he felt God wanted him to be. He again assumed the full 
rigor of the work, the fasts and the vigils and he soon attained a 
high degree of religious perfection, particularly m humility and 
obedience. 

St. Felix set the pace of Capuchin simplicity. He lived the 
Rule of St. Francis literally, without question. Forty years he 
was questor for the Roman community, and his good-natured 
humility and piety made him a veritable apostle among the peo- 
ple. As he went through the streets barefoot, his sack on his back, 
his eyes modestly cast down, mumbling his Rosary as he went, 
he gave to all a wonderful example of modesty, humility and a 
mind fully occupied with God. The children especially loved him. 
He used to gather them about him and teach them little songs 
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of his own composing, in which he had incorporated lessons on a 
good Catholic life. He was uninhibited in expressing his opinion. 
He told the Conventual Friar Felix Peretti, later Pope Sixtus V, 
“When you become pope act like a pope, for God’s glory and the 
good of the Church; else it were better you had remained a simple 
friar.” Friar Peretti did as he was told. Felix’ innocence and 
simplicity endeared him to St. Philip Neri and St. Charles Bor- 
romeo. With the former he got into several holy escapades, in 
one of them breaking up a carnival by leading a Capuchin preacher 
to it with a rope. He advised the latter on the constitutions for 
his Oblates of St. Ambrose. 

Felix called himself the ass of the Capuchins. But he is given 
eredit for bringing them back into good repute after the apostasy of 
their third vicar general, Bernardine Ochino. (PO May 18: AM 
vols 20-22 passim; CE 6:33; Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., The Ca- 
puchins, New York, 1929, 1:173-186) 


St. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo 


Shortly after donning the garb of a cleric St. Joseph Benedict 
was received into the Third Order at the Capuchin church near 
Bra, his birthplace. This church had been his favorite place of 
prayer, and conversations with the friars about the life of St. 
Francis only served to strengthen his sympathy with the poor and 
his trust in Divine Providence, the two great characteristics of 
his life. 

As a child he often visited the huts of the poor and the wards 
of the city’s hospitals. One day after such a visit his mother 
found him measuring the house to see how many beds for the sick 
it would hold. The Napoleonic wars wrought havoc in Piedmont. 
Old men, women, even little children were starving and destitute. 
Young Joseph’s heart went out to them. He gave them whatever 
he had, a coin, his lunch, anything he could beg from his mother. 
When he was ordained and became a Canon of the Cathedral 
of Turin he found conditions there even worse. One night he 
was called ‘to attend a poor woman, the mother of a family of 
small children. She died before his eyes for want of food and 
proper care. He returned to the cathedral, fell on his knees be- 
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fore the altar of the Blessed Virgin, and there determined to do 
something about it. The next day he rented two rooms in a house 
across the street; in them he laid the humble foundation of La 
Piccola Casa della Divina Providenza for the eare of the poor sick 
and outcasts of every condition. To this work he gave his life; 
providing for all who came to him, assuming support of what 
grew to be a great and varied institution. 

To his unbounded charity was united a childlike trust in Di- 
vine Providence. When the poor came by the hundreds and the 
work seemed to be getting out of all reasonable bounds two gen- 
tlemen asked how he hoped to support them. He said, “These 
are thoughts which have never occurred to me. It is not I who 
provides for La Piccola Casa. I could not maintain a single 
poor man. He who provides is God, and God will support La 
Piccola Casa if it grow as big as the whole world.” His own 
brother, Father Albert, complained, “You give everything you 
have to La Piccola Casa.” He answered, “I would be afraid that 
it would collapse if I were to give it one soldo of. my own. He 
who has to give is God, I nothing.” He was much concerned lest 
God find him wanting in confidence. Discovering an empty bed 
in a corner of the hospital, he told the sister in charge, “That we 
should put beds to double use I can comprehend, but empty beds 
never. We are not here to keep beds but to care for the poor sick ; 
it is utterly useless to have one unless it is occupied by the other.” 
When he was laden with debt he built other shelters and filled 
them with more of the poor who came to him. He used to say, 
“T want to see who will lose this game, Divine Providence or I. 
Up to now Providence has won, and in truth I am not dissatisfied 
with the victory.” The sisters asked what to do with surplus 
gifts. “Help the city through the poor,” he said. “Give them 
to those outside. Providence sends us money to spend, not to 
hold. If there were question of keeping it, Providence could do 
that much better than we.” 

This trust took tangible form in his love for and confidence in 
the Holy Eucharist. When as a child he received his First Holy 
Communion he insisted that he had not only communicated but 
celebrated. . Now he inspired his charges with the idea that life 
with our Lord in the Holy Eucharist was a continual celebration. 
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He claimed that La Piccola Casa was supported by grace of the 
frequency of Holy Communion. He conceived his Little House 
as a living image of the primitive Church, the vital force of which 
came from the Divine Table. In the great moment of Sacrifice 
the Lamb of God returned to immolate himself again for his infirm 
members in this city of the poor. And like another Christ at 
the Last Supper Cottolengo went among them giving the Bread 
of Life to a vast assemblage of brothers, sisters,and inmates. For 
him the Kingdom of God—which La Piccola Casa should realise 
—had its throne, the Tabernacle; and it had its table, the Com- 
munion rail. (PO April 30; G. Antonelli Costaggini, Vita del 
Beato Giuseppe Benedetto Cottolengo, Roma, 1917; Mons. Achille 
Gorrino, San Giuseppe Benedetto Cottolengo, Pinerolo, 1934) 

An interesting sidelight is that St. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo 
and St. John Mary Vianney were born the same year, lived and 
worked all their lives within 150 miles of each other, the one 
so zealously in the corporal works of mercy, the other almost ex- 
clusively in spiritual works. Yet there is little indication that 
either knew of the other’s existence on earth. If they were mod- 
ern they would have gotten together, formed an International 
Conference of Sacerdotal Facienda and held annual conventions. 
These men were too busy doing God’s work to attend conventions. 
The lives of these two wonderful priests, their practical solutions 
of the problems involved in the cura animarum, would make one 
of the finest textbooks on Pastoral Theology ever written. 


Particular Conclusions 


The Conventuals had only one saint. When he made up his 
mind to be a saint God practically took him out of this world. 
But Conventuals have had a great deal of influence on the lives 
of several friars who became saints, Bernardine, Lorenzo and 
others. 

Most of the Reform saints and some of those who fathered 
the reforms were essentially reformers, the kind of whom it has 
been said, “To live with the saints in heaven must be all bliss 
and glory; but to live with them on earth is quite angther story.” 
They gave their subjects many an uneasy hour, kept them on 
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their toes, as it were. This is uncomfortable but it need not be 
spiritually unwholesome. Handicapped as he was, Peter Regala- 
tus restored a high degree of pristine Franciscan fervor to his 
community. But reform can be carried to excess. Imagine your- 
self trying to live peacefully in a convent with someone following 
the bell ringer around in the morning shouting, “Let him sleep 
who is afraid to get up. Forty years have I waited for this day.” 

The Capuchins have the name of being simple Franciscans. 
At times their activities have been quite complex. St. Lorenzo 
of Brindisi is probably one of the most versatile as well as skillful 
workers in the vineyard of the Lord we have had. Yet the fact 
remains that their simplicity is their outstanding characteristic. 
The humble but good-natured piety of the Capuchin saint has 
shown us that it is not too difficult to live with one’s mind and 
heart wholly centered in God. 

Let no one belittle the contribution of the lay brothers to the 
sanctity of the Order. Seven of our First Order saints are bro- 
thers, three Capuchins and four others, and there are 24 more 
brothers among our blessed. In them the anima naturaliter Fran- 
ciscana seems to have come to full fruition in their unquestioning 
life for God. We ought to have a special predilection for our 
brothers, foster their vocation wherever we can, encourage their 
spirituality in every way. It may well be that in the Franciscan 
dispensation their holy lives and humble prayers, and their kindly 
but frank admonitions, preserve the Order. 

The saints of the Third Order really lived according to their 
Rule of Penance; studying their penitential lives, one realizes 
what this Rule meant to them. Most of them also showed a 
marked sympathy with the poor. And those whose position made 
it possible were indeed chivalrous in their loyalty to the Church.: 
But coming from every condition and state of life, they sanctified 
the particular life they led, served God to the best of their ability 
in whatever field He opened to them. Their membership in the 
Third Order undoubtedly helped them to become saints. But in 
most cases it is doubtful that it served as a mould of their sanctity. 
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General Conclusions 


For our saints the basis of Franciscan spirituality seems to be 
the renunciation of self and of this world’s good for the love of 
God. Anything that savors of attachment to ones’ own will or to 
earthly things is alien to the Francisean spirit as they manifested 
it. On the score of self-renunciation Capistrano was an exception. 
He wanted the friars to accept no other doctrine or constitutions or 
ceremonies after his death than those he had given. And his 
elation at the victory of Belgrade was magnificent, but hardly 
Franciscan. But the true spirit of St. Francis is seen in the 
good Bishop Louis of Anjou, who, while the friars were at table, 
went into the kitchen to wash dishes for the brother cook. Our 
Franciscan saints were not greatly impressed by their own im- 
portance—even Lorenzo, whose: life followed so closely that of 
Capistrano. 

Cognate to this we are forced to conclude from their lives that 
one cannot be a Franciscan saint without sincere and worthy works 
of penance. Almost every one of our saints took on himself 
penitential practices under which the normal body could barely 
survive. Far from any corporal self-love, they considered their 
body their great enemy and did not hesitate in taking vengeance 
on it for its every inordinate tendency. But we must not forget 
that this strange neglect of bodily health was inspired by the 
spectacle of the cross on which Christ made the supreme sacrifice 
of his body for human souls. This spectacle gave them a just 
judgment of the value of the body as compared with that of the 
soul, and they lived accordingly. 

Their renunciation of this world’s goods, with the consequent 
poverty they suffered, gave them a deep sympathy with those 
who were poor through social circumstances. Hence their love 
for the poor was no condescending, patronizing philanthropy. It 
was the true charity with which the poor themselves share with 
each other the scant gleanings their labors yield. For them this 
charity was part of a sincere love of all God’s creatures springing 
from their intense love of God himself. “If we burn with the 
fire of charity, why should not our soul boil over?” asks Solano. 
To them the social distinction between rich and .poor had no 
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meaning; it only indicated who were in greater need of their love 
and therefore more deserving of it. 

Franciscan saints were peace-loving. Several of them labored 
untiringly for peace, as did St. Bernardine. They knew that only 
in peace could man work out his temporal and his eternal salva- 
tion according to God’s plan. This love of peace was implicit in 
their appreciation of the harmony of creation as fulfilling God’s 
plan. It was the same spirit that inspired St. Francis and several 
of his followers to ask the birds to sing God’s praises. It was the 
spirit that moved St. Anthony to preach to the fish, St. Joseph of 
Copertino to gather the lambs and sheep together to chant with 
him the Litany of our Lady. 

They were distinctive in their devotion to our Blessed Lady, 
distinctive in that much of it was as touching as the devotion of 
an innocent child to a good mother. They trusted Her implicitly, 
let Her take them by the hand and lead them through life. When 
a miracle was necessary they asked Her for it simply, and she 
responded. St. Didacus took oil from a lamp burning before her 
statue, applied it to the sick and they were cured. When St. Sal- 
vator could not give what the people asked he sent them to her — 
shrine. 

Their spirituality was Christo-centric: Their devotional life 
centered in the Blessed Sacrament or the Holy Name of Jesus; 
their penance was inspired by the crucifix; they lived their lives in 
and for Christ. But how could it be otherwise? Christ gave us 
His rule of life as the way to sanctity; He made wonderful prom- 
ises inspiring in us a great longing for it; He gave us the means 
that enable us to attain it. There is joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that doth penance. If it were possible, there would be intense 
disappointment in heaven over a son or daughter of St. Francis 
who is not a Christo-centric saint. ‘Holy Father, keep them in 
thy name whom thou hast given me; .. . that they all may be 
one as thou, Father, in me and [I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 


(Inos 17:11, 21) 
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DISCUSSION 


BERNARD FRANK, O.F.M.Conv.:—The first three saints were fighters— 
fighters for different things, but nevertheless good fighters, all for the love 
of Almighty God. It exemplifies, to my mind, the very pattern by which the 
Holy Spirit draws individual souls to the Franciscan Order, along the paths 
of perfection and union with Christ. It reminds me of the people going 
along the road, some on bicycles, some on horseback, and others on foot in 
the same order, based on the same fundamental principles. The Holy Spirit 
draws each soul in His own particular way. 

I should like to bring out one idea about Saint Joseph Cupertino. We 
broached the subject whether love is first and knowledge second. In his 
case we have one of experimental knowledge of Almighty God that Saint 
Francis had. Saint Joseph Cupertino worked under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. Only one thesis was proposed at his ordination for the priest- 
hood and it was the only one that he had studied. I saw the door out of 
which he flew to the statue of the Blessed Mother. Unless you had some very 
definite experimental knowledge of Almighty God, you wouldn’t attempt it. 
His dislike for practical activities was not inconsistent with his perfect obedi- 
ence. The only one that could get him out of his ecstasies was his superior. 
The Franciscan spirit is one of absolute trust in Almighty God, which we 
said last night is the perfection of poverty, which is the excellence of the 
spirit of our Holy Father Saint Francis. 


AMBROSE BURKE, T.O.R.:—I don’t know how pointed I can be, but 
we are struggling to come to a definition of Franciscanism. We have men- 
tioned some of the elements: simplicity, Christo-centricity, and this treat- 
ment of the lives of the Saints brings in another factor: growth and adapt- 
ability. In the Gospels, which are the basis of Franciscan life, we can find 
that element of growth and adaptability, -and we find that we cannot pin 
Franciscans down to any one definite kind of life. There is nothing stagnant 
about Franciscanism, and with Saint Paul we can say, ‘‘all things to all men.’’ 


FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY IN COLONIAL PERU 


ANTONINE TreEsar, O.F.M. 


It is indeed proper that at this session of the Franciscan Eduea- 
tional Conference, devoted to spirituality, there should be one 
paper concerning Peru. For, of all the countries of the Americas, 
no other land has been blessed by God with more saints and 
blessed, who have been officially recognised as such by Holy 
Mother Church. Indeed, at one and the same time there were 
living in the city of Lima, three canonized saints and one blessed, 
with a second blessed soon to follow. By name they were: Santo 
Toribio, the archbishop, who died in 1607, San Francisco Solano, 
the Franciscan priest, St. Rose of Lima, the Tertiary, who wore 
the Franciscan habit for twenty years and the Dominican for the 
last two of her life, and Blessed Martin de Porres, the mulatto 
Dominican lay brother. These were followed by Blessed Juan 
Masias, also a Dominican lay brother, but of white parents. That 
galaxy of saints and blessed has remained the pride of Peru and 
a permanent challenge to the Catholics of the other Americas to 
equal or to better. 

The Franciscans arrived in Peru apparently late in 1529 or 
early in 1530, and reenforcements were sent repeatedly by the 
Crown to swell the number of laborers in this new missionary 
field. Spain, of course, furnished the greatest percentage of the 
new recruits, although there were also such men as Marcos of 
Nice, Jodocus Ricke and companions from Belguim, John of 
Venice and even Francis of Thuringia. Most of them were mem- 
bers of the new reformed group called Descalzos in Spanish and 
Recollects in English. All of them were carefully selected for 
virtue, zeal.and aptitude for a missionary life. The letters of the 
Queen Mother Joan, of the superiors of the Order in Spain and 
in the New World, all reveal the same strong desire to permit only 
the best friars to go to Peru and equally that only the best should 
remain there. History shows that this desire was realised to a 
great extent. 

Almost immediately upon their arrival, the friars began their 
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labors among the Indians. With the Dominicans and the Merce- 
darians, the Franciscans spread out over the lands of the ancient 
Inca Empire. Sometimes, there was’ only one man to an entire 
province; more commonly two labored together. Going from vil- 
lage to village, accompanied by a group of boys, who had already 
learned the Doctrina Christiana by heart and could teach it to the 
natives, the friars lived with the Indians, ate with them and slept 
in their houses. True to their vow, the Franciscans accepted no 
money stipend for their work but received only the food necessary 
to sustain life and once a year a piece of woolen cloth, woven’ by 
the Indians, to make a new habit. The money salary, which was 
due them, they used either to build or to furnish the churches used 
by the Indians. In this manner, besides aiding in the evangeliza- 
tion of several others, the Franciscans are known to have organised 
Christian communities in four entire provinces in Peru: Caxa- 
marea, Collaguas, Jauxa and Luna Huana. Each village in these 
provinces was endowed with a church, school, hospital and priest’s 
residence, all erected for the most part through Franciscan alms. 
One friar, Matias de Jumilla, could boast later that every morn- 
ing at eight o’clock throughout the province of Caxamarea, be-’ 
tween ten and twelve thousand children gathered in about 
500 villages to sing the Doctrina Christiana which he had 
composed and taught them and three times a week the entire popu- 
lation of almost 50,000 gathered to do the same. Each village not 
only possessed a choir but also a regular schola cantorum, who 
sang not only for the ordinary church services but also chanted 
each day in the church the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin at 
the stated times. The richness of the liturgical life, which the 
early Franciscans brought to the Indians of Peru sometimes chal- 
lenges belief and yet the weight of testimony is so strong that there 
is no room for reasonable doubt. 

In contrast with the lavishness of silver and silk in the churches 
of the Indians was the poverty of the Franciscan convents in the 
Spanish cities, such as Lima. The convent in that city, although 
the headquarters of the Franciscans from the Isthmus of Panama 
to the Straits of Magellan, was extremely shorn of any superfluity. 
The floor of the choir was trampled clay, and the choir stalls them- 
selves were just a few adobes piled one on top of the other. The 
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rooms of the friars had no doors and, in the evening, the oceupant 
who desired privacy had to spread his mantle in the opening. The 
vestments used by the friars for many years were made of coarse 
woolen cloth, dyed to the various liturgical colors. Yet despite 
this personal poverty, or maybe because of it, the convent at Lima 
was a source of alms to the poor, befitting a king. It is recorded 
that each year, this convent alone distributed at its gates 1,000 
sheep, almost 900 bushels of wheat and an equally large amount 
of fish in season. Besides this, the convent gave each Sunday one 
sheep each to almost twenty embarrassed Spanish families, who 
were too self-conscious to permit their straits to become generally 
known by receiving public alms. It is little wonder that the Fran- 
ciscan in Peru has been enshrined not only in the literature of the 
land but more especially in the hearts of the people, who still have 
a saying, which reads: “The Franciscans have the people of Peru 
in their pockets.” * 

* The Franciscans were true to the Indian in the time of the conquest, 
they freed him from ignorance, healed his diseases and defended him against 
rapacious exploiters. They have remained loyal to the Indian to the present 
day. The Franciscans alone, of all the Orders, have retained their foundations 
throughout the Indian country, where they live in primitive conditions to 
minister to the wants of the neglected and often despised aborigene, while the 
others have withdrawn to live in the quasi-comfort of the coastal cities, where 
the two-week clerical tourists from the United States congregate. One of the 
most presumptuous of recent clerical visitors and critics visited Lima for 
about two weeks and then completed the remainder of his survey of Peru 
on a non-stop flight of an international airplane with a movie camera jutting 
from the window. That fitted him to write an authoritative survey of the 


Church in Peru, with which he has been bombarding Church authorities in 
this country. 


Many are the existing testimonies of the efficacy of the work of 
the Franciscans among the Indians of colonial times. One espe- 
cially is deserving of mention here. It is contained in a book 
written by Guaman Poma de Ayala, a member of the caste which 
had ruled the Inca Empire before the coming of the Spaniards. 
For forty years Guaman Poma wandered as a beggar through 
the country after the conquest and, when an old man of eighty, 
he wrote an account of his people and of the conquest. In this 
volume, he deals with each Order in turn as he found them. Of 
the Franciscans he says: 


The reverend fathers of the Order of St. Francis are all most christian 
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and holy, of great humility, obedience and charity, love of neighbor and 
alms givers, who love and cherish very much the poor of Jesus Christ. 
They are loved and cherished in the whole world and honored in heaven. 
They attract to themselves by their charity and kindness all the world, 
rich and poor alike, but especially the poor Indians. Never has any 
charge or complaint been heard against these blessed friars. To go to 
confession to them is glory because the penitent repents with such love 
and charity that it seems to me that if these holy men of God would 
go from pueblo to pueblo of the Indians hearing their confessions, all 
the poor Indians would rejoice without fear and they would even search 
for the father and they would not flee, because when it is announced 
that a Franciscan friar has arrived, then all rush to kiss his hands. 


Thus did this old Indian describe the Franciscans as he met them 
in his unobtrusive role of a beggar, before whom no one thought 
it necessary to put on any false front. His description is con- 
firmed by the historical evidence which still remains. 

The Franciscans in Peru in the sixteenth century were a unique 
group. They had been carefully selected before they departed from 
the Old World and their morale was maintained in the New by 
sending back to Spain those whose spirit had grown weak. En- 
gaged in a sacred work, where the working of grace was almost 
palpable, these men fostered such a lively faith that great virtue 
became a commonplace among them and heroic sacrifices, the 
accepted norm of life. Indeed, on the feast of St. Francis of Assisi 
in 1594, numerous witnesses concur to testify that five members 
of the Franciscan community of Lima had eestacies on that one 
day, three in the early morning after Mass and Holy Communion 
and two more later on. One of this number, St. Francis Solano, 
has been canonized by Holy Mother Chureh, but he is only a 
token for a much larger group of men of outstanding sanctity of 
life. Indeed, many of his fellow religious felt that there were 
others holier than he. There was Fray Juan Gomez, who was cer- 
tified to have raised four dead persons to life, Matias de Jumilla, 
the Apostle of Caxamarea, Andrés Corzo, Pedro Salvador, Fran- 
cisco de Morales, all of them eminent for both virtue and miracles. 
The Holy Spirit, however, has placed his infallible seal on Francis 
Solano and he shall be the subject of this short study. 


The Apostle of Peru 


It is unfortunate that there is little first hand material on which 
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to base a study of the mysticism of the Apostle of Peru. Although 
an object of diligent search, none of his own writings were found. 
His sermons, conferences and poems, written by himself, were col- 
lected in the course of the process for his beatification and very 
probably sent to Rome, but no one has as yet located them. In 
Peru, apparently there is no longer even an original signature 
of the saint still extant. High hopes were held that his name 
would appear at least as a witness to the investments and profes- 
sions which occurred while he was superior, but others must have 
had a similar idea and only holes appeared in the registers where 
the signatures should have been. No doubt the original had been 
cut out to be preserved as a relic. | 

However, there is an abundance of material written by people 
who had known the saint very well: former superiors, ranging 
from his master of novices to numerous guardians and higher 
superiors, friars who had lived with him in Spain and in the New 
World, men who had travelled with him, prayed with him, worked 
with him and eared for hin in his last long illness. Some of these 
wrote biographies of St. Solano, others merely recorded their 
inpressions of the saint in sworn affidavits presented for his beati- 
fication. 

St. Francis Solano was born the seeond of three sons to the 
union of Don Mateo Sanchez Solano and Anna Ximenez Hidalga, 
sometime in Mareh, 1549, at Montilla in the province of An- 
dalusia, Spain. Ilis father was a moderately wealthy man and 
highly respected in the community, which had twice elected him 
alealde ordinario. The infant was baptized in the parish church 
of St. Sebastian on March 10, 1549, and received the name of 
Francis. 

Andalusia is the province which has the bluest sky, the most 
graceful women and the best dancers of all the provinces of Spain. 
Its people are renowned for their quick wit and ready mirth and 
their spirit of song and dance and laughter. That dancing acolytes 
still perform in the cathedral of Seville, the principal city of 
Andalusia, on the feasts of the Immaculate Conception and of 
Corpus Christi is not a mere accident. It would be an accident, 
if it oceurred in any other place. St. Francis Solano was born into 
this environment. 
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His earliest instruction was given by his parents, but later he 
was sent to the Jesuit College, which had been recently established 
in his native village. It is possible that during these student years, 
the young Francis Solano became acquainted with a famous Peru- 
vian writer, Garcilaso de la Vega, also called the Inca. The Inca 
came to Montilla in 1561 to live with his uncle, the Marquis de 
Priego, the feudal lord of the territory upon which Montilla was 
erected and since he had received at least Minor Orders, the Inca 
often assisted with the services at the parish church. Garcilaso 
was a firm friend of both the Jesuits, who conducted the college 
and of the Franciscans, who had a convent just beyond the town 
limits and hence, it is not at all improbable to picture the young 
lad, listening to the tales of Peru as told by this son of a noble 
Spanish father and of a noble Indian mother. In the Jesuit col- 
lege, Francis was ranked as a good student and as a youth who 
frequently received the sacraments. 

When twenty years old, the young Solano received the Fran- 
ciscan habit in the convent of his native village, called the Recol- 
lect Friary of St. Lawrence, and on the feast of St. Mark in 1570, 
he made his profession. Two or three years more were spent in 
this same convent, before the young religious was sent to the Reco- 
lecion de Santa Maria de Loreto near Seville to complete the 
required studies for the priesthood. Here he celebrated his first 
Holy Mass in the presence of his father, to their mutual joy. His 
mother was not present on this happy occasion because of failing 
sight. Several years later, however, St. Solano requested permis- 
sion to return to Montilla to see her and console her for the loss 
of both her sight and her husband. 

After his ordination, the young priest was sent first to the 
Convento de Arrigafa, near Cordova, as novice master. Later, he 
was moved to another convent about fifteen miles from Seville, 
Santa Maria del Monte, where he was both novice master and 
home missionary. Jere, too, he served as Guardian. In this con- 
vent, the spiritual life of Solano progressed rapidly, so that soon 
the people of the surrounding territory came to regard him as a 
saint. His frequent journeys in this district on his preaching or 
begging tours became triumphal processions with huge crowds 
blocking his progress. 
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In 1583, this section of Andalusia was swept by a plague of 
great virulence, whose chief symptom was a painful swelling of 
the glands of the body. So many people died that panic seized the 
survivors. A primitive form of quarantine was instituted and no 
one who had been in an affected area could find shelter in towns 
which were still free from the contagion. Parents bolted the doors 
in the faces of their afflicted children and terrified children would 
not grant admittance to their parents, nor wives to husbands. 
Home and civic life was completely disorganized. At this critical 
juncture, St. Solano left the convent with the permission of his 
superiors and with the aid of one companion attempted to organize 
some relief for the diseased and the abandoned in the neighboring 
town of Montoro. They served wherever the need was most urgent, 
but especially in the hospital. Here Solano was both nurse and 
chaplain, consoling and absolving the sick, as well as changing the 
bed clothes and performing the other menial tasks so necessary for 
the bed-ridden. Within a short time, the companion was stricken 
and died. A few weks later, the saint, too, was stricken, but he 
recovered and continued with his ministrations until the end of 
the plague. 

By this time, Solano’s fame as a holy man and miracle worker 
was truly bothersome both to the saint and to the quiet order of 
the convent. Hence, a few months after his return from Montoro, 
the superiors sent Solano to a convent on the outskirts of Granada 
in the belief that in this large city, his life and works might attract 
less attention and cause less embarrassment. In Granada, Solano 
continued to preach, to visit the priséners in the city jails and 
especially the sick in the famous Hospital of St. John of God. 
However, even in Granada, his holiness of life began to attract 
unusual manifestations of interest, and Solano longed to retire to 
some place, where he was unknown. For this purpose, he volun- 
teered to go to Bavaria. When this request was refused by the 
superiors, he asked to be sent to the Indies. This wish was granted. 
Solano then made a last mission tour through the towns where he 
had preached before, exhorting his hearers to persevere in the fear 
of God and in His service. He also returned to his home to visit 
once more with his family and to bid his aged mother a tender 
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farewell. In the early spring of 1589, he sailed from Seville for 
Pern and the New World. 

The trip from Seville to Nombre de Dios in Panama was tedious 
and uneventful. After the short land trip across the Isthmus, the 
journey was resumed from Panama in the autumn of that same 
year. Soon after their departure, a fierce storm scattered the ships 
of the convoy. Some were driven back to Panama, others found 
themselves far off their course, but only the ship in which the saint 
travelled met with disaster. It was driven on the rocks and split 
in two at La Gorgona. The passengers in the forward part were 
lost while the rear half lodged precariously on a rocky reef. A 
small boat was saved and some of the passengers began to leave for 
the shore about six miles away, but Solano refused to quit the 
ship until the last survivors had been rescued. He preached, 
prayed, took the discipline, played on his violin and sang in his 
pleasant voice for three days until the last passenger was able to 
leave. Then he, too, consented to be rowed to shore. Sixty days 
the castaways spent on the inhospitable shore near the site where 
Pizarro had almost starved to death sixty years before on his way 
to discover Peru. Solano was the leader in maintaining the morale 
of the victims. He organized parties to hunt food and water, 
cheered them with comforting words as he passed among them 
“with a mouth of laughter” as one witness recalls. He sang and 
danced, composed couplets which he sang to the accompaniment of 
his violin and held regular services, although Holy Mass was out 
of the question. At last, on Christmas Eve, he told the people 
that they would have to wait only a little longer, for the rescue ship 
would arrive within a few days. True enough, two days later the 
ship did arrive and all survivors were safely removed. 

Naturally, the news of the rescue was received with great re- 
joicing in Lima, the capital of Peru, and a warm welcome awaited 
the weary travellers. There among friends, Solano rested for some 
weeks, until he could start out for his field of labor among the 
Indians of northern Argentina. The journey was long—1,800 to 
2,000 miles—and it was made on foot over terrain, which has to 
be seen to be appreciated. However, at that time such a journey 
while considered difficult was not unusual and surely no one 
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thought of it as heroic. It was made frequently and Solano made 
it too, arriving in Tucuman in northern Argentina late in 1590. 

In Tucumin, the saint began his missionary life as pastor of 
two Indian settlements, La Magdalena and Socotonio, near the 
present city of Santiago del Estero. However, this was a rather 
small field of activity for a man with such a grand spirit and we 
soon find him busy in all parts of northern Argentina and Para- 
guay, either in the role of missionary or Custos. His portable altar 
is in Buenos Aires, his ritual in Cérdoba, a miraculous spring in 
Salta, his chasuble in Tucuman, one cell in La Rioja and another 
cell and his garments in Santiago del Estero. All of these relics 
mark the sites of his activity as a missionary and superior. 

Late in 1596 or in early 1597, St. Solano was recalled to Lima 
to become the Vicar of the Recolecion of Our Lady of the Angels 
begun there just four years before. Of the remaining fourteen 
years of Solano’s life, six years were spent in Trujillo, a city in 
northern Peru, and eight in Lima and there he died July 14, 1610. 

The official biography of St. Francis Solano was written by 
Fray Diego de Cérdoba y Salinas. Fray Diego, when a cleric 
student, had known the saint and indeed for a brief spell had lived 
with him in a very intimate companionship. However, at that 
time, Solano was an elderly man in mature possession of sanctity 
while Cérdoba Salinas was a mere youth deeply impressed with 
his reputation and apparently eager to find marvels in every word 
and gesture of the saint. This attitude seems to have been trans- 
ferred to the biography which Fray Diego wrote many years later, 
after he himself had become the master of novices in the convent 
where St. Solano had died. Indeed, many of the chapters in this 
biography read as though they had been written originally to serve 
as conferences for the novices. The reader of today is sometimes 
forced to remind himself that he is reading the life of a man and 
not that of an angel. The penances are continuous, sleep is prac- 
tically never indulged in, food is treated almost like a poison, as 
one miracle and ecstasy follows the other in such a rapid stream 
that it would seem St. Solano’s day had thirty-six hours just for 
such marvels. 

However, when we read the reminiscences of his companions of 
former years, another picture of the saint begins to take shape, a 
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picture not less heroic but more credible and human. We see the 
great preacher reading at table for the community, washing the 
dishes after meals with the novices, preparing the breviary lessons 
in the choir when he was praeses chori. We sympathize with him 
as he alights from the boat on its first short stop in the New World 
to wash his habit, soiled by the trip and is almost left behind when 
the ship sails. We are transported to a scene which reads as though 
it were taken from the Fioretti. On the eve of the feast of the 
Assumption, St. Solano accompanied the community of Our Lady 
of the Angels to the chapel for the customary visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. While kneeling before the altar, he gazed with rapt 
attention at the large painting of Our Lady (which is still pre- 
served) which occupied the center of the high altar. Suddenly, the 
saint was seized with such extreme joy that he broke forth in a 
song of praise of the Assumption, which he composed as he sang. 
At length, his joy knew no bounds and as the astounded com- 
munity looked on, Solano quickly retired towards the rear of the 
chapel where there was room and began to dance and sing to do 
his lady honor. As he danced he invited a grave and elderly father, 
“who was never known to smile,” to dance with him. Habits of a 
life time made the other hesitate but at last Solano’s enthusiasm 
enkindled his spirit until both were singing and dancing, keeping 
time with their hands to the rhythm of the music in their hearts. 
The witness does not say what the superior did. In this same 
source, we can almost hear St. Solano again in his old age, after 
he had fainted from weakness because his stomach rejected ordi- 
_ nary food, pleading with the cook in the small hours of the morn- 
ing to prepare for him a dish of chicken livers. We see him smile 
on his death bed at the haste of the brethern to give him the last 
sacraments. He had told them that he was going to die on the 
feast of St. Bonaventure, but they insisted that he should receive 
all the sacraments a few days before, when he had had a sinking 
spell. After he had revived, he turned to them with a smile and 
said: “The Lord is a wonderful guest and I am indeed glad to 
have Him, but there was no need for all the rush.” 

It is to the unaffected testimony of these companions of the 
saint rather than to his official biography that we shall turn in an 
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effort to find material which might shed some light on the spirit of 
St. Francis Solano. 

The basic principle of the spiritual life of St. Francis Solano 
was extremely simple: to imitate the life of St. Francis of Assisi 
as closely as possible. There can be no doubt that this was the guid- 
ing norm of Solano’s life: to walk as faithfully as possible in the 
footsteps of his father and founder. He imitated or used his 
prayers, his penances, his form of recreation. He modelled his 
sermons and his deportment on the rules laid down by the Seraph 
of Assisi. Hence, not without reason, did one of the earliest bio- 
graphers call St. Solano merely Franciscus Redivivus: Francis 
returned to life. 

St. Solano did not rely on blind desire to be his guide in his 
efforts to relive the life of Francis of Assisi. He tried to learn 
the spirit of that saint through study of the works of one of his 
greatest sons: St. Bonaventure. Diligently did he read the Vita as 
edited by the great Doctor and just as diligently did he study the 
other works of St. Bonaventure, until he knew long passages by 
heart, especially from his mystical writings. This effort to know 
and understand the spirit of the saint of Assisi continued even 
when Solano was an old man of proven sanctity. For, when he 
was in Lima, in his last years, he delighted to attend the lectures 
given there to the students by the lector of St. Bonaventure. In 
our convent, where St. Solano resided, there were three chairs of 
philosophy and theology for the postgraduate students in the sacred 
sciences: one of St. Bonaventure, another of Scotus and a third 
of what was called Philosophia Positiva. Solano often attended 
the lectures given by the first two and took his turn with the stu- 
dents as defender or opponent of the point of doctrine to be de- 
bated in the scholastic manner in the classes assigned for this pur- 
pose three times a week. Later, he would spend hours in quiet 
meditation before a statute of St. Bonaventure, which stood in the 
lecture room and there he took his first discipline of the evening. 

Thus furnished with the intellectual understanding of the 
spiritual practices and the motives of his father and model, Solano 
proceeded to put them into practice with a self-sacrificing fidelity, 
which was to merit for himself the honor of being numbered 
among the great followers of such a great father. 
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While still in Spain, St. Solano was noted for his spirit of 
poverty, of penance and prayer. His penances, especially in the 
earliest years of his life, were extremely severe: frequent scourg- 
ings of the body, an almost continual fast with a few hours of 
sleep on the bare floor of a little hut, which he had constructed for 
himself in the convent garden with the permission of the superiors. 
However, the saint never lost sight of the fact that these penances 
were means to an end, and extraordinary means at that. While 
master of novices, he was asked by these young religious, which 
was the best penance a religious could perform. His answer was 
an immediate: be patient with the labors, trials and disappoint- 
ments which come to us daily, for these are sent to us by God to 
prove our virtue, especially when they come from our fellow reli- 
gious, our friends or relatives. 

While master of novices in this convent, Solano spied a large 
bed of brambles and with eagerness he awaited an opportunity to 
test it in secret in imitation of St. Francis of Assisi. He thought 
his opportunity had come one day during the siesta hour after 
the dinner on a great feast day. Surely, no one should have been 
stirring at that time. So, naked to the waist, Solano plunged in 
among the thorns, rolling among them with right good will until 
he had satisfied his zeal. But he had reckoned without his novices. 
One of them was on the look out and reported the incident. 

Solano’s spirit of prayer and reverence for the majesty of God 
were similar to those of his model. Carefully did he prepare to 
recite the divine office; and the celebration of Holy Mass, on the 
days when he was able, was preceded by a two hour preparation, 
which included the second discipline of the night. While reciting 
the divine praises, he used no arm rests of any kind; but erect and 
with respectful dignity, the saint performed the opus Dei. The 
mistakes and blunders which sometimes interrupt the serenity and 
the sequence of the choir were abhorred, if their cause was a negli- 
gence in preparation by the guilty parties. When other duties per- 
mitted, Solano delighted to spend long hours especially during 
the night in the chapel before the Blessed Eucharist. His favorite 
prayer was: Who art Thou, O God, and what am I? You are all 
and I am nothing. Which reminds us of the famous Deus Meus 
et Omma. Kavesdroppers would hear him pose the question as 
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though to a visible presence and then Solano would answer by 
enumerating the glories of the Godhead and his own shortcomings. 
Then he would burst forth in weeping for his many sins and the 
sins of the people who did not love God. Meditation on the Pas- 
sion of Christ always deeply moved him, so that at times he would 
leave the chapel and wander through the convent, shedding tears 
that Christ Who had done so much for men, was loved so little in 
return. His sermons on the Passion, while in Peru, were never 
completed. When preaching on this topic, he would always break 
down and in tears would be forced to quit the pulpit before he had 
finished. 

Just the opposite was the effect produced upon Solano by medi- 
tation on other mysteries of the Faith: the Nativity, the feast of 
Corpus Christi, the greater feasts of the Blessed Mother and the 
Feast of St. Francis of Assisi. On those days, he would literally 
dance with joy, thus proving that although a saint, he remained 
an Andalusian. Christmas with its crib was perhaps the day of 
greatest rejoicing. Solano made preparations for it months in 
advance by writing out Christmas carols, many of which were 
preserved after his death and were gathered by the official Court 
of Inquiry. On Christmas Day, the saint would come to the crib 
with his violin and his carols. After a long period of meditation 
and adoration, he would take his violin and play for the Infant 
and sing some of his carols. Then, as though amusing the Infant, 
he would of a sudden put aside his instrument and with a leap- 
begin to dance as he alternately sang, hummed or laughed with 
right good glee, keeping time with his hands. Perhaps the wit- 
nesses mean that he snapped his fingers in imitation of the casta- 
nets of his native province. Many people were present at these 
performances and some swore that they saw the Infant smile and 
even laugh with the saint, just as any infant would do when de- 
lighted. After he had thus entertained the Child, Solano would 
return to the Crib to tell the Infant how beautiful he looked and 
how glad he was to welcome Him on earth. Similar happenings 
occurred on other great feasts of Our Lord, especially on Corpus 
Christi or during other solemn processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and many of the witnesses admit that at first they thought 
the saint was crazy, but later they recognized that his actions 
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sprang from his deep love and faith. A suspicion though is justi- 
fied that some never did change their earlier opinions. 

The incident on the eve of the Assumption has already been 
narrated. A similar scene is presented to us on the feast of St. 
Francis and since it casts a little light on the manner of recreation 
of the friars in those days, it might be well to describe the event 
here. St. Solano, while on his trip to Tucuman, had stopped in 
at the friary at Potosi in present Bolivia. While there, the feast of 
our holy founder was celebrated by the community. In the evening, 
the superior and the community gathered for recreation in the re- 
fectory and the superior opened the festivities by announcing that 
first of all they would have a contest of verses in honor of St. 
Francis. The superior then proceeded to sing his composition and 
invited the other friars to continue. For some reason, no one was 
ready at that particular moment to carry on and there was an 
embarrassing pause. Solano apparently thought this was unpardon- 
able and quickly sliding off the bench along the wall on which he 
had been sitting, he did not bother to ask the friar sitting at either 
side to rise to permit him to pass, but gliding gracefully under- 
neath the table, he stood of a sudden in the center of the refectory. 
There with a ready sense of music and verse, he sang for some 
time to the community in his beautiful voice, reminding them of 
the joy which should fill their hearts on the feast day of their 
father. As he finished, he danced from one to the other, inviting 
each by word and gesture to join him in celebrating this great day. 

Before an end is placed to this aspect of the life of St. Francis 
Solano, it may be well to say a few words regarding his violin, 
which has been mentioned so many times. Was it a real violin or 
merely a playful imitation similar to the one made by St. Francis 
of Assisi of two sticks? When Solano came from Spain, there 
seems to be no good reason to doubt that he had and played the 
Spanish violin of his day, which was a three stringed instrument 
with a pear shaped body and a heavy bow, called the rebee. After 
his return from Tucuman, the witnesses always add a phrase when 
they speak of his rebec, namely, “which he himself had made.” 
Apparently during his stay in Tucuman Solano had lost his origi- 
nal instrument for some unknown reason and he proceeded to 
make his own by hollowing out a board and attaching two strings. 
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The ‘man who describes this creation says that really it should not 
have produced any music, but in the hands of Solano, the sounds 
produced were harmonious. Whether this verdict is a testimony 
to the bias of the witness or the skill of Solano is not known. 

It is hoped that these few lines concerning the dancing, singing 
and violin playing of St. Solano will not lead any one to think 
that they were the marks of a superficial man, who lightly gave 
way to his feelings in an undisciplined fashion. In his native 
province, such was the manner of expressing joy and surely no 
one was scandalized at David as he danced before the Ark or at 
St. Francis of Assisi as he sang songs in the French tongue and 
played his violin of two sticks. Solano was happy and expressed 
himself in the manner common to his people for centuries. As 
various witnesses express it, “his heart was overflo ving, was burst- 
ing with joy.” 

That Solano was also a man deeply in earnest in his spiritual 
life is abundantly proven by his life. We have hinted at his life 
of penance and his burning love of God. Let us turn to his love 
of neighbor, for the second is merely proof of the first. Religious 
know how difficult it is to practice this virtue continuously with 
those who dwell with them; yet not one of Solano’s companions 
accuses him of any failing against this virtue. Indeed, there are 
several who admitted that they had done their best to try Solano 
in the mistaken belief that he was not a real saint. Although their 
malice must have been apparent to the saint, he showed himself 
as kind towards them as towards any other member of the com- 
munity. After Holy Mass, Solano used to retire immediately to 
his cell to pray. One friar admitted that several times he had gone 
to the saint’s room a few minutes after. he had entered, and 
knocked very loudly calling on him to open the door. Solano was 
always patient and received the friar each time kindly. One day, 
however, Solano did not answer his call and the foolish friar 
pushed aside the curtain which screened the entrance and as he 
peeked into the room, the saint turned towards him with a look of 
such majesty that the man fled, begging pardon with a loud voice. 

St. Solano, however, was not only meek and forbearing and 
humble with his fellow religious, but also with the lay people. He 
seemed to find a special delight in the company of the bed-ridden, 
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the prisoners and the unfortunate of every kind. His charity dur- 
ing the plague in Montoro has already been mentioned. But there 
are many examples of his kindness towards God’s less fortunate 
creatures. In the convents in which he resided, he lavished his 
attentions and personal services on the sick friars at no little 
trouble to himself. Indeed, one of his superiors in Spain, who 
chanced to meet him while he was performing some service for a 
sick brother, expressed his surprise that one so holy should be thus 
wasting his time, stating that he thought that Solano would be at 
his prayers in the church, since it is through prayer that the soul 
is strengthened. Solano replied that to tend the sick was a precept 
of the Rule and he who did so was not only obedient to the wishes 
of St. Franics but was also assisting the very person of Christ, 
Who loved all men as His brothers. Those words supply us with 
the motive of Solano’s kindness. In Trujillo, in northern Peru, 
every day he visited a person, whom he called his beloved—ena- 
morada. This lady friend turned out to be a poor old lady, who 
had been afflicted with some form of repulsive skin disease, from 
whose sores emanated an odor so strong and vile, that she had 
been abandoned even by her own children. Solano came every day 
with his sleeves filled with food and other needed gifts, cleaned 
her wounds and performed the other tasks so necessary in a sick- 
room. Many are the instances narrated of Solano embracing and 
even sometimes kissing the festering wounds of the sick in the 
various hospitals both in Spain and in the New World, from which 
he had at first recoiled. He did this penance in memory of Him, 
Who had become as a leper becausé of our sins. 

However zealous St. Solano was in spending himself in the 
care of the sick and the unfortunate, his greatest solicitude was 
reserved for those, whom he considered the most unfortunate of 
all creatures: poor sinners. Here love of God and love of neigh- 
bor united in one object and enkindled in the saint’s soul such zeal 
that he became in reality, the Apostle of Argentina and of Peru. 
Tirelessly he travelled over the vast pampas of the then frontier 
Argentina in search of the migratory Indian tribes. and just as 
tirelessly did he search the streets of the Spanish cities of Peru for 
- the sheep that had strayed. To the Indian, he was a kind pro- 
tector and lucid catechist. To the wayward Spaniard, he was -a 
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zealous hunter, who gave the wicked no rest, pursuing them with 
kindness and threats until they had surrendered to the grace of 
God. God, in turn, favored the saint remarkably in both roles 
as a missionary among the Indians and as a missionary among the 
faithful with the gift of tongues, the ability to read the secrets 
of the heart and especially the power to move sinners to repentence. 

St. Solano is listed on the records of the Franciscan Province 
of Peru as a priest, confessor and preacher. This last was an 
honored title not granted to all, but only to those friars, who had 
passed the required examinations in dogma, morals, composition 
and rhetoric. Of the 139 priests, who were members of the pro- 
vince at this time, there were hardly more than twenty, who had 
successfully passed these examinations and thus gained the title 
of preacher. This entitled them to give the long, formal, classical 
address then called a sermon. Now, although St. Francis Solano 
had the permission and the ability to deliver such sermons, it is 
known that his own sermons, even on festive occasions, were usual- 
ly short—about twenty minutes in duration—and ordinarily fol- 
lowed the pattern outlined by St. Francis in his Rule: “an- 
nouncing to them vices and virtues, punishment and glory with 
brevity of speech.” The saint had a small library of select vol- 
umes, which he carried with him from place to place and many 
of his sermons were completely written out before their delivery. 
Some of his companions call him “very studious and much devoted 
to sacred studies.” He earnestly recommended his sermons in 
prayer to God and for this purpose usually spent some time in 
quiet meditation before a statue of St. Bonaventure. 

In the convents of Peru, where Solano dwelt, he had general 
permission from his superiors to leave the convent whenever he 
wished in order to preach, and he frequently availed himself of 
this permission especially on Sundays and the numerous feast 
days. With his companion, he hurried through the streets until he 
would meet a small group of people. Then raising aloft a crucifix 
(still preserved in Lima as a relic), which he carried underneath 
his mantle, he would begin by calling on his hearers to love God 
and avoid mortal sin. Often the saint began in a most informal 
manner, almost as though he were beginning an ordinary con- 
versation. As the crowd grew, his voice would grow louder in 
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exhortation and admonition. Mounting on a chair or any other 
elevation, for the saint was a very short man, Solano would con- 
tinue for about twenty minutes. Then quickly he would break 
off with a blessing and hurry on to another street and a new crowd. 
So rapidly did the saint walk, that his lay brother companion at 
times would be forced to take hold of his cord in order to keep 
abreast of him. Having arrived at the new location, the saint 
would gather another crowd and repeat his former performance, 
only to hurry on to another site later. Card rooms and gambling 
halls, which lay in his path, were certain to be visited and the 
players and idlers reminded of the shortness of time and of the 
value of each passing moment. A few times, Solano even visited 
the open air theatre of Lima, where there was a tendency to clothe 
the actors in the ancient Roman manner. Here he would mount 
the stage and interrupt the performance to narrate the story of 
the Passion, because, he said, “they wished to attend a tragedy 
and that was the greatest ever written.” Naturally the theatre- 
goers did not always take kindly to this manner of interupting 
the show, but usually the saint was able to control the crowd. 
Customarily the tour of sermons would terminate in the main 
square of the city, where the people of the surrounding country 
side and from the city would meet to promenade and to chat. Here 
the saint would preach three or four different sermons in different 
locations to the crowds, which by this time would have gathered 
in such numbers that often Solano experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty in extricating himself so that he could return to the convent, 
just a few blocks away. Free at last, he would walk rapidly home, 
almost as though he were ashamed of the stir which he had caused 
and anxious to hide from the acclamations of the people. This 
was the routine to which the saint submitted year after year, 
while residing in the cities of the Spaniards in the New World. 
The results of these sermons were often as unsual as the method 
employed. One sermon, in particular, aroused both many sin- 
ners and many critics. It was preached in Lima in 1609 late on 
a weekday morning in the arcade of the central square of the city, 
which was also the heart of the business district. Solano had 
left the convent without giving anyone any inkling of his inten- 
tion and hurried to the plaza and entered the arcade, where the 
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merchants were doing a brisk business. Standing on a clerk’s 
desk, he called for silence, stating that he had a message from the 
Tord for the people of Lima. The saint then paeed in great 
detail the many sins of the people and the frequent warnings 
which they had received from God. Since Lima at that time 
was a frontier city, very much vice of every kind flourished there. 
Now, Solano exclaimed, the Lord’s patience was exhausted and 
unless the people repented immediately of their sins and did pen- 
ance, God would utterly destroy the city. In 1603, Solano had 
made a similar prophecy concerning Trujillo. That prophecy 
was verified in 1619, when the entire city was almost completely 
destroyed by an earthquake with the subsequent fire. Lima, how- 
ever, was not to have such a long period of grace. Immediate 
destruction was the threat in her case. 

It is problematical what effect would be produced were a friar 
to enter one of our great commercial centers today at the height 
of business and issue a call for immediate repentance. However, 
in Lima, this sermon of St. Francis Solano did produce the 
desired effect. Merchants closed up their shops and lawyers 
put aside their cases and all began to flock to the churches. Pos- 
sessors of ill-gotten goods searched out the people whom they 
had defrauded and made full restitution, bitter enemies were 
reconciled, wives and husbands renewed their vows and many 
couples had their unions blessed. So great was the rush of peni- 
tents, that it was found to be Hinvecstile to close the churches at 
the customary hour of sun down. Instead it was decided to per- 
mit them to remain open all night with periodic relays of fresh 
confessors. 

All of this unwonted activity at last reached the ears of the 
Archbishop. Late in the evening, he sought counsel with the 
viceroy and the royal council. These, in turn, summoned the 
Franciscan Commissary General to give an account of the inci- 
dent. As a result of their joint deliberations, it was decided that 
the Commissary should immediately summon Solano to his quar- 
ters for an examination concerning the happenings of the day. 
So, at about eleven o’clock that evening, the saint was called 
from the confessional with the order to report immediately at the 
Commissary’s quarters: As Solano went through the corridors 
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in answer to the obedience, Brother Juan Gomez tried to encour- 
age him with the words, “Father, be of good heart; you have 
done a work for God.” In answer, Solano merely said: “Bro- 
ther, I did only what the Lord commanded me to do.” 

As the saint entered the office of the Commissary General, he 
saw there not only that official with the friars of his council, but 
the representative of the Archbishop and most of the members of 
the royal council together with many important personages of 
the city. The Commissary opened the proceedings by requesting 
St. Solano to give an account of his actions of that day. The 
saint narrated the bare facts in a modest manner. Then the 
Commissary ordered him to repeat the sermon, which had been 
the cause of all the commotion. Solano did as he was commanded 
but he delivered the sermon with such sincerity and unction, 
that the faces of some of the examiners began to pale. Solano 
was permitted to go in peace. 

The unusual number of penitents continued for almost eight 
days. At the end of that time, there was a slight earthquake and 
a few buildings were destroyed, just as though the Lord were 
reminding the sinners of the city of the fate which they had 
escaped through the intervention of St. Francis Solano. 

Such in brief are the main characteristics of the sanctity of 
the Apostle of Peru, St. Francis Solano. The lack of his own 
conferences, sermons and other known writings renders a deeper 
study of his spirituality impossible at this time. However, enough 
material remains to show clearly that St. Solano was a true Fran- 
ciscan saint. In his prayers, his favorite devotions, his love of 
God and man, he was indeed a fervent follower of the Saint of 
Assisi. He had aimed to imitate as closely as possible St. Francis 
of Assisi and although, as far as is now known, he did fall far 
short of reaching the epic heights of that Seraph, still his life 
did approximate in many ways that of his model. It has much 
of the savor of the life of the Troubadour of God, as manifested 
in his warm-hearted love of God and man and beast. With reason, 
therefore, may St. Francis Solano be called not only the Apostle 
of Peru and Patron of the South Sea, but also Franciscus Redi- 
vivus: Francis returned to life. Of the two titles, it would seem 
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that St. Solano himself would prefer the second: Franciscus 
Redivivus. 


DISCUSSION 


FERDINAND ARGUEDAS, 0O.F.M.:—Franciscan Spirituality in Colonial 
Peru. Such is the title of the paper which Fr. Antonine has just read to this 
session of the Franciscan Educational Conference. The work, which Fr. An- 
tonine has presented is not merely the historical narration of the life of a 
saint; it is, above all, the expression of a soul profoundly moved by intimate 
contact with the places and things sanctified by one of the great sons of our 
Seraphic Father. From personal observation, I can testify that Fr. Antonine 
devoted himself with great energy and loving care to the study of the original 
sources of the life of St. Francis Solano. 

The development of a saint, the presence in the midst of a people of such 
a spiritual figure, which both illumines the way and draws the people to imita- 
tion thereof, is such a positive and beneficial influence, that it can be said 
that the saint is that secret living force, which characterizes an epoch and 
.typifies a society. Hence, the great importance of a methodical and systematic 
study of these spiritual sources of power, these saints, who merely help to 
realize the plans of Divine Providence for peoples and men. 

It is my impression from what I have so far seen and heard during the 
sessions up till now, that this Conference is destined to arouse in us a stronger 
desire to delve deeper into the study of the Franciscan spirit; that evangelical 
spirit, reborn in the thirteenth century, which threw open to fervent and 
anxious souls new and more accessible roads to sanctity. For St. Francis, with 
an intuition granted only to love, unexpectedly found in the Gospels not only 
the principles of a Christian life but he actually saw on each page the living 
and life-giving Christ. By means of this dynamic intuition, St. Francis was a 
real disciple of Christ, living His life and filled with His spirit. 

It is important to note well the peculiarity of the Franciscan spirit. The 
Fathers of the Desert demonstrated to humanity how far love can advance by 
the path of austerity, sacrifice and penance. St. Francis was a living example 
of how far this same love can advance by the path of simplicity, humility, 
and joy. We can find God in the tears of repentance by means of mortification 
and we can find the same God in the smile of love through joy in His good- 
ness. The Franciscan Spirit is the complete surrender to God with the artless 
trust of a child, the liberty of the bird, and the spontaneous development of 
the individual personality, but all elevated and dignified by divine grace and 
loving joy. This new spirit of sanctity arrived in the New World on the 
wings of St. Francis Solano, whose life has just been described so masterfully 
by Fr. Antonine. Le c 

Peru, and, with your permission, may I state this without boasting, my 
Province were privileged to be the theatre of the glorious deeds of our saint. 
In the convent of St. Francis of Lima his memory still lives. Those hoary and 
hallowed walls, which were witnesses of his eestasies and miracles, still stand 
to shelter his brethren; those same streets and plazas are still there where 
thousands of souls heard the words of redemption and life; and that humble 
cell in the infirmary also remains where St. Francis Solano with the last breath 
of his life gave this last proof of love and sanctity. 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF 
ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 


RapyaEt Huser, O.F.M.Conv. 


Introductory Remarks on Spirituality and Perfection 


If sanctity in its final analysis means complete conformity with 
God Who by His very nature is ontologically holy, as far as such 
conformity is compatible with the limitations of human nature 
through the active purification of the senses, the intellect and the 
will; and if mysticism signifies union with God through the pas- 
sive purification of the senses and of the spirit, consummated in 
contemplation and frequently enhanced by such preternatural and, 
supernatural phenomena as celestial visions, ecstatic conversations, 
and divine revelations,’ then St. Anthony of Padua may right- 
fully be-looked upon as a model not only of Franciscan spirituali- 
ty but likewise of every form of asceticism and mysticism. The 
end of all asceticism and mysticism is perfection ; the means there- 
to, spirituality. “Essentially,” according to St. Thomas of Aquin, 
“the perfection of the Christian life consists in charity, first and 
foremost in the love of God, then in the love of neighbor.” * In 
giving answer to the lawyer who had asked from the Divine Mas- 
ter what he must do to possess eternal life Christ gave the simple 
reply: “What saith the law?” The lawyer without much hesita- 
tion recalled the text in Deuteronomy: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul and with 
all thy strength and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Our Lord approved it, saying: “This do; and thou shalt 
live.” ° Elsewhere Christ adds that in this twofold precept of 
the love of God and of the neighbor are contained all the Law 
and the Prophets.* St. Paul declares the same when after having 


*Cf. Leo Veuthey, O.F.M., Conv., Itinerarium Animae Franciscanum (Rome: 
Basilica SS. XII Apostolorum, 1938), p. 67-116. 

? Summa Theol. Ila, Ilae, q. 184, art. 3. 

* Luke X, 25-29; ef. Deut. VI, 5-7. 

‘Matt. XXII, 39-40. 
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enumerated the principal precept of the Decalogue he adds that 
the fulness of the Law is love: “Love therefore is the fulfilling 
of the Law.” * Thus the love of God and of one’s neighbor is at 
one and the same time both the summary and the plenitude of the 
Law. But, Christian perfection cannot be anything else but the 
perfect and complete fulfilment of the Law, for the Law is the 
will of God, than which there can be nothing more perfect.® Cor- 
respondingly, if perfection is the fulfilment of the Law, then the 
violation of the Law through sin is the absence of perfection. 
Correspondingly too, approach or departure from perfection will 
stand in proportion to the number of sins committed, mortal or 
venial, with full or incomplete knowledge, with full or only par- 
tial consent. Then too there are the evangelical counsels which 
have to be taken into consideration, for our Lord placed them in 
direct relation with perfection. “If thou wilt be perfect,” said 
the Master to the young man, “go and sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come follow me.” * Furthermore, St. Francis de Sales shows 
that charity, the height of perfection, includes all the virtues and 
even lends them a perfection all its own; in other words perfection 
consists in the acquisition and practice of all the virtues, theologi- 
eal, cardinal and moral; for, continues the great Bishop of 
Geneva and master of spiritual life, the great Apostle (St. Paul) 
does not simply say that charity bestows on us patience and kind- 
ness and steadfastness and simplicity; he says that charity is 
itself patient and kind, and steadfast, because it embodies the 
perfection of all virtues.* If then we can show that St. Anthony 
of Padua was entirely enamored of God, spent himself in the 
temporal and spiritual service of his fellow-man in the practice 
of the love of God and neighbor; that in the fulfilment of these 
two great laws of charity he practiced in a heroic degree the 
theological and cardinal virtues and meticulously avoided, as far 
as humanly possible, every shadow of sin which would entail the 


*Rom. XIII, 10. 

* A. Tanquerey, The Spiritual Life: A Treatise on Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology (Tournai: Desclée & Co., 1930), p. 159. 

7™Matt. XIX, 21. 

® Treatise on the Love of God, Book XI, C, 8, as quoted by Tanquerey, 
op. cit., p. 162. 
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violation of these virtues, it necessarily follows that St. Anthony 
arrived at a very high degree of spirituality. The authentic texts 
concerning the life of the Saint of Padua will serve as proofs of | 
our statement. 

Were one to enquire into the life of our saint to discover one 
particular virtue whereby he would be differentiated from every 
other saint—Franciscan or otherwise—he would, I fear, find him- 
self at a complete loss, for the complex Anthonian sanctity re- 
sembles rather a beautiful bouquet of flowers (a florilegium) in 
which unity of purpose and multiplicity of expression are so com- 
pletely harmonized as to reveal the beauty of his angelic soul; 
for what else is beauty but “unitas in varietate?’” In the words 
of Julian of Spires, the author of the Legenda Secunda or Legenda 
Versificata used in the Divine Office for the Feast of St. Anthony 
by the Observant and the Reform Friars: 


Vitam probant vilitas, simplex innocentia, cura disciplinae; Zelo juncta 
caritas, veritas, modestia testes sunt doctrinae, Sed signorum claritas 
comprobat haec omnia multiplex in fine.® 


To the multiplicity of these virtues God in His goodness added, 
like to the gifted souls of the early Church, the charismata of 
prophecy, bilocation and miracles. Thus was Anthony’s soul fully 
prepared and embellished with an abundant array of gratiae 
gratum facientes and the gratiae gratis datae to embark the most 
arduous road of personal sanctification and the apostolic life of 
the active apostolate. In the beautiful garden of this saint’s great 
soul we find the violet of humility, the lily of purity, and the 
rose for love of God and man. Centered around these virtues we 
will easily detect all the others of Christian perfection. 


1. Humility—Mortification—Love of Solitude. 


The saint’s deep humility, the foundation of all other virtues, 
was perhaps the first virtue which manifested itself most shortly 
after he had joined the Franciscan Order. Unknown after the Gen- 
eral Chapter of Assisi in 1221, which he was privileged to at- 
tend, he was sent by the kind Provincial of Bologna, who had 


® Responsory of the seventh Lesson of the Third Nocturn. 
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taken compassion on the former Portuguese Augustinian, to a 
little place known as Montepaolo, his first assignment in the Order 
of Friars Minor, to read Mass for the lay-brothers of the hermitage 
situated there. Anthony said nothing of his prolonged studies 
of the Sacred Scriptures, of his knowledge of the Fathers, of his 
oratorical accomplishments. Concealed and hidden away like a 
gem in the earth, he spent his time in prayer, meditation, and the 
conquest of self. His austere mortifications which induced him 
to live on bread and water and to torture his body without mercy 
or measure brought the flesh into complete subjection to the spirit. 
Like St. Paul he could say: “I chastise my body, lest perhaps 
when I shall have preached to others I myself should become a 
castaway.” *° 

In the solitude of the forests and the silence of the rocks, in 
environments similar to those which had made great saints of 
God out of a St. John the Baptist, a Basil, a Jerome, a Benedict 
and a Bernard he fortified his soul against temptation, communed 
with God and found peace of heart and soul. With Bernard he 
could then say—a grace to be denied him in his future great 
apostolate which then still lay hidden from his eyes:—O beata 
solitudo, O sola beatitudo. Like another St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, the great theologian of the East, he could later say, “Hx 
eremo vent.” 


Posuit desertum ejus quasi delicias; et solitudinem ejus, quasi hortum 
Domini.” 


Jean Rigauld, Friar Minor and Bishop of Treguier, in his 
Life of St. Anthony, known as the Legenda Rigaldina (end of the 
XIII century) thus describes the humility of our saint: 


Humility, the guardian and the perfection of every virtue, so completely 
possessed the Man of God that even among the Friars Minor he wished 
to appear the most contemptible, the vilest, and the lowest of all. 
Knowing that ‘‘he who carries treasure openly on the public ways 
lays himself open to being robbed,’’ he concealed with the greatest care 
the virtues and gifts which God had granted him. Although filled with 
the spirit of Wisdom, he kept his learning so completely hidden from 
the Friars that they could perceive no sign of it save in a few rare and 


SAE (Of e, 1D. Pale . 
1 Second antiphon of the First Nocturn of the Feast of St. Anthony in the 
Divine Office as used by the Conventuals and the Capuchins. 
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very short lectures given by him. Since ‘‘knowledge puffeth up’’ too 
often, he would rather pass among men as ignorant and uncultured than 
be inflated with pride or carried away by vain glory. 

But humility is proved by humble actions; and no one should account 
himself humble who tries to avoid humble employments. Therefore, 
Blessed Anthony, as the humblest of men sought out the humblest occu- 
pations.” 


Like Paul, Anthony saw in his “members another law fighting 
against the law of his mind, and captivating him in the law of sin, 
that was in his members.” ** But, even after he had brought 
his flesh into subjection to the spirit so that he might belong 
entirely to Christ (Qui autem sunt Christi, carnem suam cruci- 
fixerunt cum vitis et concupiscentus’)** Anthony, lke his 
Seraphic Father, St. Francis, continued until the very end his 
life of mortification and penance; for as St. Bonaventure said 
of Francis, he could also have said of Anthony: “licet jam per- 
fectionis culmen attigeret, tanquam semper incipiens, aliquid in- 
novabat, afflictionibus carnis puniendo libidinem.” *° 


2. The Spirit and Practice of Poverty. 


Being a true follower of the Seraphic Founder, the Poverello 
of Assisi, 


Anthony, that admirable poor man, grounded from the very first in the 
school of poverty and in the spirit of poverty, abounded more and more 
in his love of the most exalted poverty. He tried with all the power of 
his soul to become conformed to this sublime poverty, and often recalled 
to his mind the destitution of Christ and of his Blessed Mother. 

When preaching to the Friars, and to the people also, on poverty, he fre- 
quently repeated these words of the Gospel: ‘‘The foxes have holes and 
the birds of the air nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
His head.’’ Or again, as may be seen in the first of his Operis Domin- 
icalis, that word of Eeclesisticus X, 10: ‘‘There is not a more wicked 
thing than to love money.’’ In the same sermon he says, also, that 
“‘riches are by our Lord justly compared to thorns, because, like thorns, 
they hinder, they prick and draw blood from those who possess them.’’ 
Therefore he took nothing with him when travelling, but, delighting in 
poverty; he traversed countries, and provinces in the most complete des- 


% Legenda Rigaldina, Chapter V. English translation from the French by 
‘An English Franciscan’? (London: Cath. Truth Soc., 1904) pp. 43-44, 

* Romans, VII, 23. 

“Gal. V, 24. 

* Legenda Prima (Major), Chap. V, 1. 
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titution of a pilgrim and stranger upon earth. With the Apostle he knew 
also how to suffer want, and he knew also how to glory in the most 
abject poverty. He was not ignorant of the truth that the Lord ‘‘heareth 
the prayer of the poor,’’ that He ‘‘giveth judgment unto the poor,’’ 
‘and that to the poor He has promised the Kingdom of Heaven. Blessed 
Son, who, conforming himself in all things to the poverty of Francis, 
taught poverty by his words and established it invincibly in the world 
by the example of his life of poverty.” 


3. Chastity—Purity—Virginity. 


From the complete control over self, the practice of humility 
and the Franciscan observance of the Altissima paupertas, there 
sprouted forth as from a somber stem and dark twig, the tender 
bud of the immaculate lily of chastity, purity, and virginity. The 
Legenda Benignitas, usually attributed to John Peckam, the 
learned Archbishop of Canterbury, and written ca. 1274-79 assures 
us that Anthony 


virginitatis mundissimae vestimentum usque in finem, tam mente quam 
corpore, illibatum servavit.” 


Thus, says Rigauld, “during the whole time that he dwelt with 
the Friars, he formed himself to the practice of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience according to the Rule of the Friars Minor. What- 
ever he heard he shut up in the little closet of his heart that he 
might never forget it; like a new vessel he drank in abundantly 
the dews of divine teaching, with which he was, in his day, to 
refresh thirsting souls.” *° 


4. Zeal for Souls in the Preaching and Teaching Apostolate. 


These last quoted words of Bishop Rigauld prepare the way 
for the treatment of the following virtue of zeal for souls so 
prominent in Anthony’s life. The deep knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures, which he had obtained through prolonged reading, 
continued study and exact memorizing of the sacred text at Coim- 
bra and Monte Paoli, prepared him for that memorable sermon 


1% Legenda Rigaldina, Chapter VI, (London edition, op. cit., pp. 52-53). 

1” Edition of Leon de Kerval, in Collection D’Etudes et de Documents, Tom. 
V (Paris: Fischbacher, 1904), p. 208. 

8 Qp. cit., Chapter IV (London edition, p. 40-41). 
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at Forli where, on the occasion of the ordination to the sacred 
priesthood of certain Dominicans and Franciscans, he merited 
for himself the call to the teaching apostolate. “I will,” wrote 
Francis to him, “that henceforth you teach Theology; yet so that 
the spirit of prayer and recollection, as enjoined by the Rule, 
suffer no relaxation.” On that day the motto of the Franciscan 
School in doctrina et sanctitate was carved by a Francis of Assisi 
and impressed like a seal on the receptive soul of an Anthony 
of Padua. Yet teaching and preaching did not “puff him up.” 
Anthony became in the classroom and on the pulpit neither “a 
tinkling cymbal nor a sounding brass,” but rather another Christ 
teaching from the bark of Peter; a second Paul thundering not 
indeed from the Acropolis of Athens, but rather in the churches of 
Limoges, the seashore of Rimini, and the streets of Padua. God 
blessed his efforts; for Anthony, despite all his success, was always 
humble. He preached Christ, not himself; he diffused Christian 
doctrine, not wordly philosophy. 


Humilavit se in omnibus, abscondit scientiam suam, et coram Deo invenit 
gratiam.” 


Forgetful entirely of self, Anthony became inflamed with the 
zeal for souls: “Zelus domus tuae commedit me.” *° It was this 
desire and love for souls that inspired Anthony, at the sight of 
the relics of the Five Protomartyrs of the Franciscan Order as 
they were being brought back to Europe from Morocco by way 
of Portugal, to request permission to leave the Augustinians at 
Coimbra and join the Order of Friars. Minor. 


At the very time, when Blessed Francis was illuminating the world, like 
the rising of another sun, by his life and doctrine; when his new Order, 
casting off the old man, presented to the world the sight of the new man, 
and spread around everywhere the sweet odor of its virtues, many of the 
Friars Minor, glowing with the thirst for martyrdom, journeyed towards 
pagan shores, in the hope of either bringing these fierce infidels under the 
yoke of the Faith, or of obtaining for love of Christ who died for us the 
palm of martyrdom which they so ardently desired.” 


Anthony too would join this noble band of foreign missionaries 


*Second Antiphon for Lauds of the Divine Office on the Feast of St. 
Anthony as used by the Conventuals and the Capuchins. 

2 Psn1685 10) 

* Legenda Rigaldina, Chapter IIT, ef. De Kerval, op. cit., p. 35. 
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and saturate the soil usurped by Mohammed from Christ with his 
own blood. 


Sensim igitur et per incrementa zelus fidei eum enixe perurgebat et 
martyrii sitis in corde illius accensa quiescere eum nullatenus permitte- 
bat. Unde factum est ut, juxta promissa data sibi licentia, terram Sara- 
cenorum festinus adiret.” 


But God had other plans for the noble youth: 


Haud te furenti providum Te regna poscunt Itala 
Coelum tyranno destinat; Hic ampla te certaminum 
Afras bipennes nec tua Seges moratur; hic manet 
Cervice tinges, victima. Jugis triumphi gloria.” 


He bowed to the will of the Almighty, which manifested itself 
to Moses on Mount Sinai in the thunder and lightning of the 
heavens; to Anthony it appeared in the raging storms and surging 
waves of the seas impeding him from reaching Africa but driving 
him to the shores of Sicily. After that memorable sermon at 
Forli, Anthony became the great Franciscan preacher and home 
missionary. Up and down the length of Italy, across the breadth 
of Southern France and in all parts of the Iberian Peninsula, 
went Anthony in quest of souls for Christ. He soon became one 
of the most celebrated pulpit orators of Western Europe. He 
preached the Gospel of Christ to the faithful, combated heretics, 
confounded unbelievers. 

Injuncto namque sibi praedicationis officio, eremi cultor emittitur et ad 
evangelizandum Dei gloriam diu clausa ora laxantur. Mittentis igitur 
auctoritate suffultus, in tantum praedicationis opus explere studuit ut 
nomen evangelistae gestorum strenuitate compensaret. Circuibat proinde 


civitates et castra, vicos atque campestria, et vitae semina, sicut affluen- 
tissime ita et ferventissime, cunctis spargebat.” 


He was well prepared for his mission. His knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures which merited for him from the mouth of Pope 
Gregory IX the sobriquet of Arca Testaments; * his love for 
Christ which restlessly urged him onward like another Paul 


2Legenda Prima, (1232), Chapter VI (Edito De Kerval, op. cit., p. 33). 

22 Hymn at Lauds: Feast of St. Anthony of Padua (Propriwm Officiorwm ad 
Usum Fr. Minorum Conventualium: Rome, 1928). 

*Tegenda Prima, Chapter IX (Edition of De Kerval, op. cit., p. 41). 

23 Legenda Prima, Chapter XI, De Kerval, op. cit., p. 42). 
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(Caritas Christi urget nos) ; *° his affable disposition, his oratori- 
cal qualifications, his supernatural endowments, his ceaseless 
prayers to the Holy Spirit for the grace of conversions soon 
gained so many souls for Christ that Anthony could not but re- 
joice as much as once did Peter at the miraculous draught of 
fishes. Anthony would snatch souls from the very brink of Hell 
and the jaws of Satan—much to the latter’s chagrin and de- 
termination to be avenged on his conqueror.*’ The sermon over, 
Anthony would sit for hours hearing confessions, eliciting tears 
of contrition and suggesting means of amendment. Souls thus 
rescued he would offer to the Heart of Jesus to be further purified 
in the Blood of the Lamb. 
Tantus namque praedicandi eum fervor accenderat ut per continuos 
quadraginta dies praedicare disponeret; quod et indubitanter fecit. Et 
mirum certe quia, quum corpulentia quadam naturali pressus continua 
aegrotatione laboraret, propter infatigabilem tamen animarum zelum, 


praedicando, docendo, confessiones audiendo, usque ad solis occasum 
quam saepe jejunus perseverabat.’ 


His sermons, savored of the salt of celestial unction and re- 
sounding from the chords of his throat as from a heavenly harp, 
touched the hearts and souls of all who were privileged to hear 
him, no matter what their condition, state or age. He was no 
respecter of persons; he sought no favors; he feared no evil. 


Sermo namque ipsius, in gratiae sale conditus, non mediocriter audienti- 
bus gratiam conferebat. Mirabantur majores virum pubetinus idiotam 
spiritualia spiritualibus subtiliter comparantem; stupebant minores pec- 
cati causas et occasiones vellentem et virtutum mores cautius inserentem. 
Omnis demum conditionis, ordinis et aetatis viri congruentia sibi vitae 
documenta suscepisse laetati sunt. Nulla prorsus flectebat eum person- 
arum acceptio; nulla fervoris humani permulcebat opinio; sed, juxta 
prophetae vocem, quasi plaustrum, rostra habens serrantia, montes com- 
minuit et colles sicut pulverem posuit. (Is. XLI, 15). 


The fortitude of the Holy Spirit, the charity of Christ, and the 
love of God drove him onward until his physical strength could 
no longer sustain his wearied body and weakened members. 


28 yCOtes Vis 1a, 

Cf. Legenda Prima, Chapter XII (De Kerval, p. 46). 

* Legenda Prima, Chapter XI (De Kerval, op. cit., pp. 45-46). 
*Legenda Prima, Chapter X (De Kerval, p. 42 ff.). 
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5. Devotion to Mary—Union with Christ. 


At the comparatively young age of thirty-six Anthony had run 
his course. Consummatus in brevi explevit tempora multa.®° 
Feeling that death was only a question of days, the venerable 
servant of God wished to retire from the din of the world and in 
the quietude of Campo Sanpiero, as once in the beginning of his 
career as a Friar Minor at Montepaoli, to prepare himself for 
death by tears of devotion and pious meditations, hoping thereby 
to free his soul from the contamination of sin and the tarnish 
resulting from secular intercourse. 

Relictis populorum turbis quae ad audiendum et videndum eum undique 
confluebant, ad Campum Sancti Petri, quietis gratia, a civitate Paduana 
recessit et soli Deo vacare coepit, cupiens, si quid ei pulveris ex saecu- 


larium conversatione, ut assolet, ullatenus adhaesisset, lacrimis devotionis 
ac sacrae meditationis capillis extergere.™ 


As he felt life’s forces ebbing away he requested his faithful 
companion, Friar Roger, to bring him back to the little church of 
Santa Maria in Padua where he wished to breathe his last; but 
he never reached his beloved city and seat of the Province over 
which he had functioned as Minister Provincial. Blessing Padua 
from a distance and presaging for it great things, as once the 
dying Francis had blessed Assisi, Anthony was carried on a litter 
to Arcella for his final struggle with death. Making a final con- 
fession of his sins, receiving absolution and the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, he too, like his Seraphic Father, received 
Sister Death singing. But it was a song not to Sister Death her- 
self. as Francis had done, but to the Virgin Mother from whose 
sacred arms he was once privileged to receive the Christ child.* 
With the last aspirations left him he intoned the beautiful hymn 
O Gloriosa Domina, Excelsa super sidera.** Then, looking heaven- 


* Wisdom, IV, 13. 

31 Legenda Prima, Chapter XVII, 2 (De Kerval, p. 54). 

2 Tiber Miraculorwm (XIV Cent.) De Kerval, op. cit., p. 261, Cf. ibid, 
p. 181, 201. Note 5; 259. 

33 Before the correction of the Roman Breviary by Pope Urban VIII these 
were the words with which the hymn at Lauds for Feasts of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary began. Later the words were changed to read O Gloriosa Domina, 
Sublimis inter sidera, as we now recite them. Cf. De Kerval, op. ctt., p. 56, 
Note 1. 
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wards, in an ecstatic vision he saw something that brightened up 
his whole pallid countenance and filled his soul with ineffable 
joy. “But what is it, Father, that you behold,” asked one of the 
attending friars. Softly came the answer: Video Dominum meum, 
“T see my Lord.” The Lord Himself, whom Anthony had served 
so well in complete oblivion of self from the day of his birth in 
Lisbon to his death at Arcella and whose Blessed Name he had 
made known to the world, had come to take him home to Him- 
self. Mary too, the Co-redemptrix of the World and Mediatrix 
of all Graces, whose praises he had so often sung, whose immacu- 
late Birth (perhaps also her Immaculate Conception) he had 
taught, whose perpetual virginity he had defended, and whose 
Assumption into Heaven he had beautifully magnified,** had 
come to assist her faithful client in his last hours and to show 
him the way to his heavenly home; for indeed, as Anthony had 
sung in his dying moments and had reminded the Blessed Mother 
of Christ, she is the 


Regis alta janua, the Aula lucis fulgida.* 


Truly then could the present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
now gloriously reigning, in his decree of January 16, 1946, ele- 
vating St. Anthony to the rank of a Doctor of the Chureh Uni- 
versal, declare that the saint had copiously fulfilled the first 
requirement for that high title, namely, “outstanding high sanc- 
tity” joined with “eminent divine learning,” and for that reason 
called upon Portugal and Padua to rejoice and to exalt: 


Be glad, fruitful Portugal; O fruitful Padua, rejoice; for you have 
borne unto earth and heaven a hero, not unequal to the gleaming sun, 
glowing with holiness of life and renown for miracles as well as the 
radiant splendor of heavenly doctrine, who has illumined the whole world 
and even yet sheds upon it a vivid light. 


* Cf. Scaramuzzi, Diomede, O.F.M., La Figura Intellettuale di S. Antonio 
di Padova (Roma: Tipografia Agostiana, 1934), pp. 196-209. 

* Perhaps the song the Capuchins sing after dinner on certain Feast Days, 
‘In mortis hora,’’ is a little reminder of St. Anthony’s song in death to the 
Blessed Mother. 

*Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXVIII (June, 1946) p. 200, English 
translation in Franciscan Herald and Forum XXV (June, 1946) p. 163, and 
in St. Anthony of Padua, Doctor of the Church Universal, Souvenir of the 
Commemorative Ceremonies, Monday, November 11, 1946 (Washington, D.C.; 
Catholic University of America, 1946) pp. 15-21. 
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DISCUSSION 


AIDAN CARR, O.F.M.Cony.:—A Dominican makes almost the central core 
of the synthesis of the spiritual life the principle that the very heights of 
spiritual development even up to mystical marriage are available to all. He 
insists that we must not make the mistake of thinking that the heights of 
spiritual development are anything extraordinary. He puts across the idea 
that sanctity is the normal development of grace—that the heights of mystical 
union with God are nothing but a flowering and the proper development of 
the seed of grace implanted in the souls of the just. I know that this is not 
universally accepted among the Dominicans. I am certainly no authority 
on Franciscan spirituality, but will you help me to come to a crystallization 
of the Franciscan attitude. It seems to me that Saint Bonaventure would 
have pretty much the same interpretation. 


DISCUSSION 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M.:—According to St. Bonaventure, we 
must distinguish three states: 1) ordinary supernatural life; 2) mystical union 
with Gcd; 3) vision of God—as far as I know St. Bonaventure. He thinks 
only three persons had this latter experience, Moses, St. Paul and St. Francis. 
That is a special gift given only to these persons. The second is a union 
in charity. The intellectual powers are left behind; the intellectual powers 
are absorbed in the affective powers, but it is not vision. There is a special 
feature of Franciscan mysticism. Before St. Bonaventure, I think the most 
writing on mysticism is found in St. Bernard. This is characterized by a 
certain disregard for the humanity of Christ. He thinks that the humanity 
of Christ is something below, but St. Bonaventure starts with the Crucified. 
He finds this whole mysticism exemplified in the experience of St. Francis. The 
mysticism of St. Bonaventure is Christo-centric; the St. Bernard is theo- 
centric. 


THE IMPLEMENTATION OF FRANCISCAN 
SPIRITUALITY IN MODERN LIFE 


Tuomas Grassmann, O.F.M.Conv. 


Religious Census 


Living as we do in a great nation which estimates its con- 
tinental population’ to be 139,621,431, it is somewhat aston- 
ishing to read that the census? of religious bodies in the United 
States for the year 1947 established a total membership of only 
73,673,182, including Jewish congregations numbering 4,770,647 _ 
souls * but excluding the Church of Christ Scientist which does 
not publish membership figures. Subtracting the Jewish church 
membership there is left an aggregate Christian grouping of 68,- 
302,535 out of which the Catholic Church is credited with 25,268,- 
103 communicants. Using these figures, it is correct to state that 
slightly less than 53% of the total continental population in the 
United States admit affiliation to a religious body while the re- 
mainder of approximately 47% acknowledge no such relation or 
bond. Furthermore, in comparison with the membership of the 
combined Christian groups, the Catholic Church in the United 
States can claim slightly more than 3673% of that total. Con- 
sequently these figures provide a reliable statistical approach to 
the consideration of probable prevalent spirituality existing in the 
modern life of the United States. 

Acknowledged membership with a group or body does not sig- 
nify that all individuals participate to the same degree in the 
common ideals and purposes of an organization or society. This 
certainly is true of religion. Therefore one cannot use mere 
statistics as a basis for computing the actual percentage of preva- 
lent spirituality. At best, one can only assume the probable 
prevalence of potential spirituality in the modern world because 
there are various circumstances which affect the spiritual life of 
man either adversely or propitiously. 

* World Almanac and book of facts—1948. New York World-Telegram, New 
York, N.Y. P. 207. Estimated July 1, 1945. 


? Ibid. P. 573. 
* Ibid. P. 573. Figures given for 1937. 
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Modern Life 


Modern life, as such, is concerned with the present or a recent 

period and not with ancient times; it is mostly interested in 
persons of its own days and in prevailing views or practices. Mod- 
ern life has little patience with time-honored customs and tradi- 
tions; it frets against dicta and rebels against prohibitions. Mod- 
ern life feels free to accept what it enjoys and to reject what 
it dislikes: it declines to be bound but sometimes paradoxically 
limits its own activities. Modern life, as described, frustrates 
its own existence by failing to realize that today is soon past and 
tomorrow quickly becomes today. Principally, however, modern 
life, as typified by man, is a total failure when it ignores the essen- 
tial difference between itself and the brute animal namely, the 
existence within itself of the soul which is the seat of the interior 
and spiritual life of man.* 
- Every human being is part of modern life inasmuch as his 
existence is contemporaneous with the present period. But not 
every human being accepts the philosophy of modern life because 
there is an evident conflict regarding the Rights of God and the 
so-called Rights of Man.° 

This conflict is especially odious to Catholics. They acknowl- 
edge God’s supreme dominion over all things including man; they 
accept the teaching powers of the Church and the definite ex- 
pressions of revealed religion; they refuse to subjugate the moral 
code to brute passions but rather subjugate brute passions by 
firmly adhering to the moral code based upon the Ten Command- 
ments. Informed Catholics believe that human dignity is highest 
when man is conscious of his origin—‘‘for God created man incor- 
ruptible, and to the image of His own likeness He made him.” ® 
Catholics, surrounded by the fallacious philosophy of modern life, 
are directed in their daily affairs by the guiding voice of the 
Roman Pontiff who calls to their attention the spiritual victories 


4 Itinerarium Animae Franciscanum: Basilica SS. XII Apostolorum, Romae, 
1938. Confer also Principles for Peace; National Catholic Welfare Council, 
Washington, D.C. 1943. P. 752, | 1745 ff. for Radio Message ‘‘Nell’ Alba’’ 
of Pope Pius XII, December 24, 1941. 

5’ The Franciscan Heritage (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), 1937. P. 8. 
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attained by holy men and women of past centuries in times when 
so-called modern thought rebelled against the Divine Omniscience. 

Spiritual victories were not attained by the saints of God 
through mere wishful thinking. Certainly the saints of God did 
much thinking but they arrived at decisions and put those de- 
cisions into practice. Therefore, in order to profit from the 
spiritual victories won by the saints of God, the Catholic of today 
must be convinced that “solid and unfailing benefit will accrue 
to the faithful in so far as they rise to conformity with the man 
whose excellence they admire and strive to better their lives by 
following his example.” * 

The Catholic Church treasures a record of spiritual victories 
won in all ages by her sons and daughters. Some strove to ex- 
tirpate heresies; others championed the conquest of the Holy 
Land or supported the rights of the Holy See. There were those 
who endeavored to redeem slaves and not a few who freed men 
from their ignorance of the Gospel. Not the least among these 
was St. Francis of Assisi—a man whose mission it was not only 
to establish a new religious order in the Chureh of Christ but 
also “to restore healthy social conditions” * when “a handful of 
men wielded the most far-reaching power, and their prestige was 
generally directed toward the oppression of the wretched and 
despised multitude.” ° 

St. Francis of Assisi was an instrument chosen by God “to 
hold up to a decadent world in word and deed the true ideal of 
Christian perfection.” 7° “Guided by God, Francis succeeded in 
heartening the Christian world to a virtuous life, leading it back 
from a long and grievous aberration to the imitation of Christ.” ™ 
By word and by example St. Francis gently disciplined the multi- 
tudes and effected their reform; renewing in them the love of God 
and the love of neighbor as expressed in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Even more, he himself so fully grasped the significance 
of Christ’s mission that he was able to apply the teachings of 
the Gospel to everyday life and thereby caused the people of his 

7 Auspicato, Pope Leo XIII. September 17, 1882. 

® Ibid. 

® Ibid. 
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day to comprehend that the Redeemer truly had beeome like unto 
them in all things excepting sin. In a word, St. Francis, aided 
by God’s grace, revived the spiritual life in the souls of men and 
caused them to understand the joy and peace of the Gospel whereby 
all men become brothers through Jesus Christ, the Lord. 


A Way of Life 


This way of life, this Franciscan Spirituality, is as potent 
today to affect men as it was in the thirteenth century. It has 
lost neither its compelling motives nor its noble purposes. Unique 
in its application, Francisean Spirituality influences not only the 
lives of men and women who have dedicated themselves entirely 
to God in religious life but it also offers to the laity of both 
sexes a rule of life which can lead them on to the heights of 
religious perfection. 

Modern life, as represented by the laity, would do well to 
accept Franciscan Spirituality as an implement with which to 
combat the evils of the day. It was not without grave reasons 
that Pope Pius X in 1912 declared: 


while it is a matter of experience that united efforts are more effectual 
than singlehanded attempts, it is well to observe how busily the enemies 
of Catholicism are uniting to carry out their nefarious schemes. To 
oppose them properly all loyal Catholics ought to join forces, especially 
the members of the order of St. Francis, to give the example of Christian 
thought and life themselves and to promote and defend Christian faith 
and morals in others.” 


The order of St. Francis is unique in the forces which it can 
marshal into action. Exclusive of the power for good inherent 
in the strictly religious groups of the Franciscan family there is 
the great army of the laity, members of the Third Order, which, 
according to Pope Benedict XV “will do very much to reform 
public and private morals, if only it is made to flourish as of 
yore when Francis preached everywhere by word and deed the 


Kingdom of God.” *° 
Papal Plan 
The same Sovereign Pontiff, after the First World War, al- 


2 Tertiwm Franciscalium, Pope Pius X. September 8, 1912. 
8 Sacra Propediem, January 6, 1921. 
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luded to the plan of St. Francis to have his Tertiaries act as 
heralds and messengers of peace amid the hostilities and upheavals 
of his age and asserted: 


We also entertained (this plan) when recently almost all the world was 
aflame with a horror-laden war; and We entertain it still for the con- 
flagration is not totally extinguished, rather, its embers. are reeking 
everywhere and in some places even flaming. Coupled with this mischief 
is an ailment in the vitals of our government—brought on by long-stand- 
ing oblivion and contempt of Christian principals—namely, class strug- 
gling so bitterly with class about the distribution of wealth that the 
world is threatened with ruin.™ 


As a remedy, the Supreme Pontiff expressed his confidence in 
the ability of the Third Order of St. Francis to supply the need, 
for he continued— 

On this immense field of action, to which We as Vicar of the King of 
Peace have devoted special care and thought, We desire to gather the 
concerted efforts of all children of Christian peace, but especially of the 
Tertiaries, whose influence in restoring harmony of sentiments will be 
something wonderful, once their number and their enterprise have gen- 
erally increased. It is desirable, therefore, that every town and village 
and hamlet should have many members of the order—not indeed slack 
members, content with the mere name of Tertiaries, but active and eager 
for their own and their neighbor’s salvation. Why should not the numer- 
ous and various associations of young people, of workmen, of women, 
existing everywhere throughout the Catholic world, join the Third Order 
and inspired with St. Francis’ zeal for peace and charity devote them- 
selves persistently to the glory of Christ and the prosperity of the 
Church? 


The Holy See never speaks without reason! Its messages are 
clear and to the point. Consequently there can be no doubt as to 
the meaning of the words of Pope Benedict XV when he closed 
his exhortation to the Third Order in the encyclical Sacra Pro- 
pediem with these words: “So shall our Franciscan Tertiaries 
by purity of faith, by innocence of life and by cheerful zeal, 
diffuse far and wide the good odor of Christ, and be to the 
brethren that have gone astray both a reminder and an invitation 
to come to a sense of their duties. This the Church asks, this 
she expects of them.” 

It is interesting to note a similarity which exists between the 
purposes expressed in the Preamble to the Constitution of the 


“Tbid. 
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United States and the influence of the Third Order on the eco- 
nomic world as conceived by Pope Leo XIII. 
The Preamble read: 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 


In the encyclical Auspicato Pope Leo XIII stated: 


Domestic peace and public tranquility, integrity of life and kindliness, 
the right use and management of property,—the best foundation of 
civilization and security,—spring from the Third Order of St. Francis 
as from their root... 


Almost two years later (April 20, 1884) the same Holy Fa- 
ther, in Humanum Genus, writing on Freemasonry, again referred 
to the Third Order in words which seem to amplify what he had 
written previously : 


Wherefore, not without cause do We use this occasion to state again 
what We have stated elsewhere, namely, that the Third Order of St. 
Francis, whose discipline We a little while ago prudently mitigated, 
should be studiously promoted and sustained: for the whole object of 
this Order, as constituted by its founder, is to invite men to an imita- 
tion of Jesus Christ, to a love of the Church, and to the observance of 
all Christian virtues; and therefore it ought to be a great influence in 
suppressing the contagion of wicked societies. Let, therefore, this holy 
sodality be strengthened by a daily increase. Among the many benefits 
to be expected from it will be the great benefit of drawing the minds 
of men to liberty, fraternity and equality of right; not such as the Free- 
masons absurdly imagine, but such as Jesus Christ obtained for the 
human race and St. Francis aspired to; the liberty, We mean of Sons— 
of God, through which we may be free from slavery to Satan or to our 
passions, both of them most wicked masters; the fraternity whose origin 
is in God, the common Creator and Father of all; the equality which, 
founded on justice and charity, does not take away all distinctions among 
men, but, out of the varities of life, of duties and of pursuits, forms 
that union and that harmony which naturally tend to the benefit and 
dignity of the State. 


Although there is a striking similarity in the wording of the 
documents just described, a difference in the application of the 
words expressed must be noted. One is based upon natural mo- 
tives and concerns itself with the good and welfare of one nation; 
the other is based upon supernatural motives and refers to the 
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similarity of purposes which can be attained through the influence 
of Franciscan Spirituality as nourished in the Third Order of 
St. Francis by peoples of all nationalities. This difference of 
basic motives is especially important today because 


one of the most dangerous errors of our age is the claim which separates 
morality from religion; thus removing all solid basis for any legislation. 
This intellectual error might perhaps have passed unnoticed and appeared 
less dangerous when it was confined to a few, and belief in God was 
still the common heritage of mankind and was tacitly presumed even in 
the case of others who no longer professed it openly. But today, when 
atheism is spreading through the masses of the people, the practical con- 
sequence of such an error becomes dreadfully tangible, and realities of 
the saddest kind make their appearances in the world.* 


The very recent adverse judicial decision regarding released 
time for religious instructions, as all well know, is the result of 
an atheistic protest. 


Social Danger 


The modern Catholic world is considerably worried about the 
prevalence of that ideology known as atheistic communism which, 
during the past twenty-five years, has spread its malignant doc- 
trines throughout a great portion of the world. It is quite natural 
that Catholics should be impressed by the progress of this revolu- 
tionary force as it threatens and endeavors to “destroy every bond 
of law, human or divine.” ** In 1932, Pope Pius XI, ‘issued a 
strongly worded ‘warning against this evil by declaring that 


atheism has already spread through large masses of the people: well 
organized, it works its way even into the common schools; it appears 
in theaters; in order to spread it makes use of its own cinema films, of 
the gramophone and the radio; with its own printing presses it prints 
booklets in every language; it promotes special exhibitions and public 
parades; it has formed its own political parties and its own economic 
and military systems. This organized and militant atheism works untir- 
ingly by means of its agitators, with conferences and projections, with 
every means of propaganda secret and open, among all classes, in every 
street, in every hall; it secures for this nefarious activity the moral sup- 
port of its own universities, and holds fast the unwary with the mighty 
bonds of its organizing power.” 


* Caritate Christi Compulsi, Pope Pius XI, May 3, 1932. Confer also Mit 
Brenender Sorge, Pope Pius XI, March 14, 1937. 

* Caritate Christi Compulsi—ut supra. 

™ Ibid. 
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One recoils immediately from this word picture of active mili- 
tant atheism! _ 

Some may ask: How is it possible for such a movement to grow 
in modern life? The answer might be: Because successive gen- 
erations in modern life have refused to see and to take notice of 
what was being perpetrated. How many Catholics know that in 
the year 1846, Pope Pius IX pronounced a solemm condemna- 
tion against “that infamous doctrine of so-called communism 
which is absolutely contrary to the natural law itself, and if once 
adopted would utterly destroy the rights, property and possessions 
‘of all men, and even society itself’ ?** Is it well known that years 
later Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical Quod A postolict muneris 
defined communisim as “the fatal plague which insinuates itself 
into the very marrow of human society only to bring about its 
ruin”?*® On March 19, 1937, Pope Pius XI forcibly exposed 
the dangers and errors of “bolshevistic and atheistic communism, 
which aims at upsetting the social order and at undermining the 
very foundation of Christian civilization.” *° 


Meeting the Issue 


In spite of these warnings and other similar admonitions, given 
during the spans of generations, the modern world slept and did 
very little—almost nothing. The Catholic world, however, was 
alerted and, as one had a right to expect, the sons of St. Francis, 
not the least among others, squarely faced the issue. These faith- 
ful followers of St. Francis used their concerted energies to 
awaken the modern world to the evils and dangers of the day. 
The keynote for the Fourth National Congress of the Third Order 
of St. Francis (1936)—Tertiarism and the World Problem— 
clearly set forth the conditions threatening the church and society. 
- Five years later, in 1941, at the Fifth National Third Order 
Congress, the theme—The Charity of St. Francis—Franciscan 
Brotherhood—included the rights of men as children of God 
irrespective of race or color. In 1947, during the most recent 


% Qui Pluribus, November 9, 1846. Confer Syllabus { iv.(A.8.S. vol. III, 
p. 170). 

2 December 28, 1878. as 

2 Divini Redemptoris. Encyclical on Atheistic Communism. 
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National Third Order Congress, the same sons of St. Francis 
gave the further challenge to the unbelievers in ‘the modern world 
by stressing the important theme—Franciscanism—a return to 
Christ through the Family. Two years ago, an energetic and 
zealous friar of the Santa Barbara province conceived the idea of 
dramatizing the life of St. Francis and Franciscan spiritual life 
for the vast radio audience. For years, the lay retreat movement 
has flourished in many Franciscan provinces throughout the 
United States. When added together, every Franciscan activity, 
whether in parish work, in home missions, on foreign missions, 
or in schools, exerts a spiritual influence which must not fail to 
affect modern life. 

In spite of all that is well done and what is being well done 
there is room for more. The statistics given at the beginning of 
this paper are important because they indicate part ‘‘of this im- 
mense field of action” which is open to at least the possible influ- 
ence of Franciscan Spirituality. According to conservative esti- 
mates there are approximately 125,00 Tertiaries in the United 
States. This is not quite one half of one percent of the Catholic 
population. Although one is aware that membership in the Third 
Order is the result of a vocation, nevertheless, vocations some- 
times remain hidden unless properly encouraged. The writer 
dares to hold the opinion that greater numbers of the faithful will 
relish the benefits of Franciscan Spirituality, as propagated 
through the Third Order, if they can be convinced that the Holy 
Father “recommended that you make use of those secular people 
to whom, as living stones of the Holy House of God, St. Peter 
attributes a profound dignity which makes them in a certain 
manner participants in a holy and regal priesthood.” ** 

Franciscan Spirituality is a mighty tool which ean influence a 
modern age providing that a proper program is followed. Do 
not educators agree that the human mind is best developed when 
subject to training from the earliest possible years? Does not the 
Church insist that religious instructions rightly have a place in 
the very first grades of the school—even at the knees of the par- 
ents? Are not many of our schools staffed with nuns who have 


™ Nos Es Muy Conocida, Pope Pius XI, March 28, 1937. (Firmissiman Con- 
stantiwm—on religious situation in Mexico) 
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dedicated their lives to the cause of Jesus Christ as exemplified 
by St. Francis of Assisi? Do not the friars likewise, in many 
instances, continue this same apostolate in high schools, colleges, 
novitiates and seminaries? Is not Franciscan Spirituality appli- 
eable to the children through the Pious Society of St. Anthony 
of Padua and the Archconfraternity of the Cord of St. Francis ? 
Cannot Franciscan Spirituality be fostered among adults through 
the Archconfraternity of St. Anthony of Padua, the Pious Union 
of the Immaculate Militia, and the Third Order of St. Francis ? 
Surely, it is not impossible, with the help of Divine grace, to 
plant the seed of the love of Jesus Christ crucified in the souls 
of little ones by extolling the virtuous life of St. Francis and 
explaining his conformity with the life of the Saviour. Chivalry, 
as a feudal system, has passed from this world but courage is 
still honored. Cannot children be brought to follow St. Francis 
as knights of the cross, girded with a cord, symbolic of the Five 
Wounds of Jesus Christ? Is not St. Anthony, the wonder- 
working son of St. Francis, whose reputation encircles the world, 
a proper idealist for young and old? When one considers the 
applicability of Franciscan Spirituality to the varied years of 
human life it does become very evident why Pope Pius XI coun- 
selled: “urge those who have not yet entered this distinguished 
militia (the Third Order) to do so this year; and let those who 
are too young become Cordbearers of St. Francis so that even 
the children may grow accustomed to the life.” ” 


A Program 


For the growing youth and the adults, Franciscan Spirituality, 
as expressed in the program of action for the Third Order by 
Pius X,?* can do much to combat the evils of atheistic communism. 
This program, concisely formulated, may be given as follows: 


1. They must be sincere in their faith and of proven 
loyalty to the Roman Church and the Apostolic See. 


2. Abstaining from reading dangerous books and papers, 


2 Rite Expiatus, April 30, 1926. 
23 Tertiwm Franciscalium—ut supra. 
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they should not only read literature which defends the faith 
but also advertise and spread it. 


3. If possible they should assist at daily Mass and aid 
the pastors in teaching Christian doctrine to the young and 
ignorant. 


4. Their characters should be so moulded so as to show 


that they are following the most perfect ideals of Christian 
life. ; 

5. Avoiding delicate living, dissipation and objectionable 
entertainment, they should go to Confession and Holy Com- 
munion frequently, thereby being an example to their house- 
hold and to their fellow citizens and strive to bring erring 
souls back to faith and virtue. 


6. They should be inflamed with charity towards God 
and men—1in a word they will give proof of love in showing 
the fruit of good deeds. 


Thus by generous service and voluntary self-denial the Tertiary 
Catholic of the modern world revives the spirit of penance and 
prayer, the two great needs of the day. Reflect, if you will, on 
the words of Pope Pius :** 


One of the most pleasing and joyous songs ever heard in this vale of 
tears is without doubt the famous ‘Canticle of the Sun’ of St. Francis. 
Now the man who composed it, who wrote and sang it, was one of the 
greatest penitents, the Poor Man of Assisi, who possessed absolutely 
nothing on earth, and bore in his emaciated body the painful stigmata 
of the crucified Lord. . . . Prayer then and penance are the two potent 
inspirations sent to us at this time by God, that we may lead back to 
Him mankind that has gone astray and wanders about without a guide; 
they are the inspirations that will dispel and remedy the first and prin- 
cipal cause of every revolt and every revolution, the revolt of man 
against God. 


Epilogue 


According to St. Bonaventure, God commanded Francis to 
preach penance above all, and to win people away from the love 
of the world to the love of Christ.”° So perfectly did Francis’ 
perform his work that he could say with St. Paul—“God forbid 


24 Caritate Christi Compulsi—ut supra. 
* Tertium Franciscalium—ut supra. 
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that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ: 
by Whom the world is crucified to me, and I to the world.” 2° 
This union of Francis with Christ is beautifully portrayed by 
Murillo * in his painting which shows Francis standing at the 
foot of the crucified Saviour with one foot upon the world-globe 
as a sign of rejecting it; his arms embrace the body of Christ 
and Christ, bending downward, presses Francis to His wounded 
side with His right arm, thereby showing a perfect union. While 
this presentation by Murillo is very edifying and brings joy to the 
soul of the followers of St. Francis, there are present also the 
knowledge and the conviction that the modern world can be 
benefited to a great degree by Franciscan Spirituality. 

The resurgence of Christian thought and ideals which was 
occasioned by St. Francis in the thirteenth century needs no men- 
tioning. ‘“‘In an age when there was much unjust contention on 
every side, the hand of Francis was ever outstretched toward 
the afflicted and prostrate. Rich in his extreme indigence, he 
never ceased to alleviate the wants of others, regardless of his 


own.” 78 No one, properly informed, can den 
? ’ 


that untold benefits accrue to Church and State from this one man. But 
because his spirit, thoroughly and eminently Christian as it is, meets 
the requirements of all times and climes, it cannot be doubted that the 
Franciscan movement will be of great benefit in our own age, the more 
so as the circumstances of our time in so many ways resemble those of 
his day.” 


On May 1, of this year, His Holiness Pope Pius XII, in a 
broadeast on the Vatican Radio, invited the Catholic world to in- 
voke the intercession of the Virgin Mother of God “with renewed 
prayers, that at long last there may shine forth, as a gift from 
Heaven, mutual, fraternal and complete peace among all nations, 
and the longed for harmony among all social classes.” “° The Holy 
Father expressed his longing for specific adjustments in our 


20 Gale 6, el. 

21 Der Minoritenorden, Dr. P. Sigismund Brettle, O.F.M.Conv., (Freiburg 
Schweiz 1924), P. 94 ff. 

28 4uspicato—ut supra. 

9 Tbid. 
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modern world of which the greater number seem to be an echo 
of the needs in the days of St. Francis: 

“Let there be an end to dissensions that redound to no one’s 
advantage.” 

“Let there be a reconciliation of disputes that often sow the 
seeds of further misfortunes.” 

“Let international relations, public and private, be fittingly 
strengthened.” 

“Let religion, the foster mother of all virtues, enjoy the liberty 
to which she is entitled.” 

“And let men set about their peaceful work of abundant pro- 
duction for the common welfare—with justice their guide and 
charity their motive.” * 

Very recently, leading ecclesiastic and political figures’ of 
Western Europe participated in an interdenominational rally in 
Albert Hall, London, England, with 7,000 persons present. It 
was a call for the revival of Christianity and was attended by 
representatives of Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Sweden. The laity spoke—twelve in number. Lord 
Viscount Halifax declared: ““We are deeply convinced that the 
present disorder of the world is due to its attempt to live by new 
standards which are totally different from those of Christianity.” 
Further, he said that the “vital spring” which must support the 
efforts of statesmen “‘is the deep spiritual conviction among their 
peoples that there is no salvation for mankind, except by return 
to the sense of duty owed by every human being to his God and 
to his fellow men.” Sir Stafford Cripps, among other pronounce- 
ments, asserted: ‘“No inventiveness or ingenuity of man, no power 
or arms or forces of wealth, no material gain or economic advance 
can save the world if it turns its back on the love of God.” *” 

These two sources of appeal, the Holy Father, who frequently 
has called upon the world to return to the principles of Christ, 
and the words of the statesmen, confirm the need for the applica- 
tion of the implement which is the heritage of the sons of St. 
Francis. 

There is no need to long for a return to earth of St. Francis; 


1 Tbid. 
”The Register, Denver, Colo., May 16, 1948. 
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there is a need, however, to find even broader fields for the appli- 
cation of the means at our disposal to direct the modern world 
so that it may return to Christ. The real need is to show the 
mdern world how it can be reborn through Jesus Christ crucified ! 
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DISCUSSION 


BERNARD M. FRANK, O.F.M.Conv.—If the statistics adduced at the be- 
ginning of his paper by Fr. Thomas are not persuasive enough, our knowledge 
of world events and our own pastoral experience with Christ ’s brothers and 
sisters, the infinitely precious souls of men, ought to provide the clincher for 
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us. Seemingly, our very own need ‘‘the one thing necessary.’’ 125,000 Ter- 
tiaries in the United States, one of the great outlets of our franciscan 
spirituality, not all of them in our own parishes, seem, offhand, a rather puny 
growth. One is reminded of what the pagan woman is supposed to have said 
to the Maryknoll Missioner when he told her that Christ had lived nearly 
twenty centuries ago: ‘‘ Where have you Christians been,’’ she said. 

The 47% pagan population and the slightly less than 53% Christians, 
uncountable millions of them just bearing the name, brings us up against 
hard reality. Even though one recalls to mind the existence of hell and the 
human element in the Church and the Order, coupled with the fact that man, 
from the very beginning, has made it a habit to reject God, even in the 
Person of His Divine Son, one ought to feel like girding his loins, to say the 
least. Lack of spirituality in the average mind and soul is, in itself, one of 
the mysteries of evil. What is still more incomprehensible is that hordes of 
men and women in scientific, artistic, literary, social, political and profes- 
sional life have no sense of God, no interior life, no spirituality. These latter 
study and pursue their careers as though the Supreme Being did not exist. 
They search for the Verum et Bonum without relating that search to it’s 
Proper End. Their private thinking, always the index to a man’s state of 
soul, has no relation to God. It is so tainted with a stuffy self-love and 
shallow intellectual pride that there is not much possibility of its ever rising 
above the low level of exterior, natural activity. 

In holding up, for our imitation, St. Francis, our seraphic other Christ, St. 
Anthony and other great saints of the church, Fr. Thomas strides boldly 
into a field of endeavor into which the plow of franciscan spirituality has 
but shallowly bitten. The average lay mind shies at the mere mention of 
saintliness. To him, saints are born, not made. A woman of intelligence 
recently approached a priest with a serious problem which he tried to solve 
along these lines. The woman, rather pityingly, said to him: ‘‘ Father, I am 
afraid you are trying to make a saint of me.’’ Too many laymen think it 
enough to be saved and not at all necessary to become a saint. Certainly, 
neither the charismata nor canonization is required. To be saved we must 
walk the road of salvation which is the same as the road of sanctity. There 
will be only saints in heaven. No others need apply. 

It is but logical for Fr. Thomas, a keen believer in and worker for the 
Third Order, to point to it as the important tool in spiritualizing the laity. 
In glittering array he marshals the imposing documentation of the Popes 
in the matter, from Leo XIII to Pius XII, and as these distinguished Vicars 
of Christ lay down the general groundwork for us, they force us to be 
specific if we are to answer the implied and expressed questions. One won- 
ders if Fr. Thomas is, in an indirect and kindly way, examining our franciscan 
conscience for us. He points out all the impressive outward activities in 
which our zealous and selfless brethern, the officers of Pope Pius XII’s dis- 
tinguished militia, the Third Order, are engaged and asks for more. Will 
these activities alone make the Third Order what the Popes evidently want 
it to be? Are they the correct answer to the papal ery for help in world 
reformation? 

This question of the Third Order’s part in the great plans of the Popes 
is many-faceted and very intriguing. It could stand thorough, basic treat- 
ment. Perhaps our troubled world is the fundamental reason why the ques- 
tion of the soul, spirituality is being given more prominence today than in 
less hectic ages. Certainly we have a superabundance of literature about it, 
much of it over-pious, evasive and without dogmatic foundation and as a 
consequence, we have too many readers of it and not enough Conrads of 
Parzham. In any case, thinking men and women, becoming apprehensive, 
have been searching for the reason of the chaos in the world and they have 
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found that great masses of men today are daring to repeat man’s age old: 
error of trying to be like God, making another and futile attempt to organize 
political, intellectual and social life without Him, thus effectually separating 
themselves from Him. Because man has found a destructive agent seem- 
ingly capable of annihilating the human race, the tremendous problems of 
individual nations and international life have taken on a new and utterly 
terrifying appearance. To control this agent an appeal to the moral sense 
of the nations is absolutely necessary, but, that moral sense. is very nearly 
gone and in the leaders of one aggressive nation today it is entirely gone. 
Yet, without it there looms a moral chaos and a bodily misery of so vast a 
nature that the nothingness of annihilation seems a blessing in comparison. 
Men are beginning to admit that the problem resolves itself into the ad- 
mittance of the basic relationship between God and man. But, in admitting 
this truth, man must also admit its consequence, that is, he must declare 
himself either for or against God. And, this is fundamentally the problem ‘of 
man’s spirituality. Christ put it into one sentence: ‘‘He that is not with 
Me is against Me.’’ International idolatry, as it is practised today, regard- 
less of the name you may give it and regardless of the object it worships, 
be it gold, science, communism, man or the earth, will not satisfy the inner 
thirst that man has for God. But the time has come for one or the other. 
Indifference is no longer possible. Our age has made that clear. We are 
demonstrating today in the world, with stupendous asininity, what a mess 
we can make of this God-created world when we try to subvert the divine 
tranquillity of order. 

It is into this morass of fierce desire and death that the Popes would cast 
the franciscan spirituality in the form of the Third Order. This is simple 
logic. For the Third Order is the practical application of religion to the 
soul-life of the laity and religion is, may I repeat, the only tangible and 
ultimate answer to the world’s mighty problems. Now, by the application 
of religion through the Third Order I do not mean the bending of the knees, 
the movements of the lips or the worshipping of Christ’s painted picture 
more than His living example. By it I mean that membership in the Third 
Order is a vocation given by God and has as it’s essential purpose the attain- 
ment of sanctity, namely, a profound living with God. To make light of that 
essential purpose is to do grave harm to the Pope’s plans for the sanctification 
of the world through the Third Order. Sanctity was St. Francis’ idea for the 
Third Order. His program, if you can call it that, was simplicity itself: 
‘¢Tnduimini Dominum Jesum Christum.’’ He had no complicated formula 
with a mass of detail that prevented his followers from seeing the forest 
because of the trees. He is not the author of a textbook. He himself was 
probably not clear about his own contribution to the solution of humanity’s 
problems. Whether he was or not, he certainly solved them in his day. 
Leo XIII declares, as a matter of fact, that St. Francis, his brethern and 
what they did in the 13th century was more than an attempt, it was the 
solution of the world’s problems. St. Francis is called the Renewer of the 
world, the living Illustration of the teachings of Jesus, the best Hearer of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Others, who desired to fight without hating and 
conquer without wounding have embraced the validity of his principles. 

Leo XIII, crystal-clear thinker and far-seeing Pope, knew well, however, 
that his magnificent plan of solving mankind’s ills could not become a reality 
without a corresponding preparation, hence, he demanded not only virile 
catholic societies but, specifically the Third Order of St. Francis, as the great 
means of making practical the spirituality of it *s_ Founder and thus per- 
forming the main task. For, the great Pope found in franciscan spirituality 
that love of poverty, that balanced valuation of labor, that respect for prop- 
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erty, that true and humble brotherliness, that sincere diffusion. of peace so 
absolutely necessary for the divine order in the world. 

In insisting upon penance and prayer, Our Lady’s prescription for a sick 
world, Fr. Thomas is pointing out the direct results of St. Francis’ idea 
of soul-reform which embraced four points. First, the ideal of poverty, 
taken from the very spirit of Christ. Whoever would eliminate St. Francis 
as a world reformer by stating that his ideal of poverty is a Utopia, a 
practical impossibility, is unaware of the many ways in which mankind can 
be led to the heights of sanctity. Naturally, his ideal could not always be 
carried out on broad lines nor for all people. His own Order had to and 
did make concessions to reality. But this fact does not militate against the 
importance of St. Francis’ work. Then too, others before St. Francis had 
taken poverty as an ideal, but it remained for him to advocate, not only for 
the Church but for all classes, the inner spiritual freedom from property and 
possessions. 

Secondly, St. Francis did not believe in parties and classes. With his 
supernatural viewpoint in regard to property and poverty there followed the 
necessary corollary that all men are brothers in Christ and that all creation 
is the work of God’s love which all must share together in joyful, loving 
gratitude to God. 

Thirdly, work. Work to St. Francis was not a thing without honor or a 
curse but an honor and a grace of God. St. Benedict made it, together with 
prayer, the high point of his Order’s program. But, St. Francis held it to 
be not only a personal end but also a purpose and end of mankind, not 
merely a means but the very fringe of an ideal. In his mind, work had no 
relation to earning power, possessions or money; it was a vocation, a holy, 
God-given task which, only incidentally, provided sustenance. 

Fourthly, these three ideas lead naturally to the fourth point that man’s 
soul as the essence of his personality, is the central point of his business 
relations, not money nor machines. In the eyes of the saint, then, love is the 
final solution of man’s problems, the great, religious love that may look up 
to heaven and call God Father and that sees every man, even the most ill- 
favored, as a brother. 

In all our theorizing upon the theme of this meeting, we may not, we dare 
not leave out of our mature consideration, the fact that the basis of all our 
work is our own solid, interior life, our own spirituality, modeled after that 
of St. Francis. If the principle of our work for souls is not Christ Himself, 
if we ourselves do not put on the Lord Jesus Christ, we have embraced the 
heresy of good works and have reduced our many, and otherwise effective, 
outward efforts to the level of St. Paul’s ‘‘sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal.’’ Is there more than just a half truth in the old saying that: ‘‘a 
holy priest makes a fervent people, a fervent priest a pious people, a pious 
priest a decent people and a decent priest a godless people?’’ St. Francis 
effective power was his own personal holiness, his own degree of union with 
Christ. It may not different with us. 


DISCUSSION 


RICHARD HODGE, O.F.M.:—The world is ripe for the apostolate. The 
world not only needs Christ, but it is ready for Christ. I do not hesitate 
to get up before public groups. I tell these business men that they are the 
representative men of the community and if they are only concerned with 
the advancement of the community, they cannot be absorbed in filling their 
homes with furniture and sending their children to college. I tell these 
groups of business men that their community must grow in the moral order— 
I drive it home. By doing this while I.am conducting a mission in the 
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town, we get publicity and everyone knows we are in town. Sometimes, 
they ask if I will come back and talk again. The people are looking for a 
message. Where have we been all these years? I am convinced that the 
Franciscans have the most appealing message. These days are very much like 
the time of Saint Francis; and therefore, the Franciscan message and our pro- 
gram is very applicable to this day. There are new movements started by 
Catholics—started by lay people, and they are adhering to the Franciscan 
way of life; they are advancing it. And I say, ‘‘ Where are the Franciscans? 
Take the Catholic Work movement; take the work at the Christ the King 
Center or the Ladies of the Grail. Take this magazine Integrity. Why must 
they come? Possibly, because we have not been active and energetic. I would 
like to see more interest in getting the Franciscan message to the world and 
a stressing of its peculiar adaptability to the conditions of this day. Didn’t 
our Blessed Mother say that what she wants is penance, and that the con- 
version of Russia will be effected by penance. After all, we are the Order 
of Penance. 


IRISH FRANCISCAN DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


Cantce Mooney, O.F.M. 


In this paper I accept as devotional any writing one of the 
purposes of which is to edify, to help devotion, or to instruct with 
a view to a better Christian living. I take it to include sermons, 
prayerbooks, catechisms, but to exclude academic tracts on theology 
and philosophy, as well as apologetical and controversial writings 
whose devotional content is exceedingly meagre. It is difficult to 
decide about certain historical and hagiographical works whether 
the chief aim is to edify or to inform. Many of the lives of the 
saints published by the seventeenth-century Irish Franciscans at 
St. Anthony’s Louvain, must be classed rather as historical than 
devotional works. Their authors appear to have had as main 
motives, to reassert Ireland’s claim to be the island of saints and 
win the admiration of the peoples, of Europe for their lives of self- 
sacrifice, and, secondarily, perhaps, by encouraging a healthy 
pride in their own Catholic past to maintain the people of Ireland 
steadfast in the faith of their fathers. Again, Donagh Mooney * 
and Francis Matthews” and, nearer to our own times, Father 
Lawrence Browne, O.F.M.,? and Father Angelus, O.F.M.Cap.,* 
wrote valuable treatises on provincial history. They show anxiety 
like good historians to put down nothing but the truth, yet from 
the tone of their writings it is evident that they feel they are telling 
an edifying tale. Would it be stretching terminology beyond due 
limits to include such works also in this paper? For our own 
days another problem presents itself. Some ecclesiastical his- 
torians would resent having their works classed not as historical 
but devotional. Still, good historians and hagiographers can write 
works which are faithful to all the canons of historical criticism 
while at the same time adopting a particular approach because 
of the audience for whom these works are intended. Further, 


* Brussels MS. 3947, in Analecta Ilibernica, vi, 15-131. 

? Brevis synopsis provinciae Iliberniae, edited ibid. pp. 143-86. 

* Translation and continuation of Mooney’s history in Irish Franciscan 
Tertiary, iv (1894), 289 ff. 

* Pages from the story of the Irish Capuchins (Cork, 1915). 
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there are examples of weighty tomes being classed as history while 
smaller brochures and pamphlets on the same or similar subjects 
by the same author, on account of the different audiences they en- 
visage, are more rightly classed as devotional. Again, works of 
travel and topography sometimes touch closely on the devotional 
domain. I consider the so-called itinerary of Father Henry 
O’Meallain ® as ecclesiastical topography and the account of a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land by two Irish Franciscans, A.D. 
1322-4,° as well as another account by James MacNamara in the 
early nineteenth century" as really books of travel rather than 
devotional works. 

My aim is to give a fair idea of the output of the Irish Fran- 
eiscans in the domain of devotional literature from the founding 
of the province back in the days of St. Francis * to our own days, 
to note its characteristics, and to see what conclusions can be 
drawn from a study of it. I include in my survey works by Con- 
ventuals, Friars Minor, Capuchins, Poor Clares, and tertiaries reg- 
ular. Only members of the Irish province are considered in each 
ease. Hence, devotional writers like Father Jarlath Prendergast,° 
Father Isidore O’Brien,*® and Father William Hanly, O.F.M. 
Cap.,"* who, though Irish and Franciscan, are not members of the 
Irish Franciscan province, are not included. On the other hand 
my survey includes Spanish, Italian, and English, writers, who 
were members of any of the Irish Franciscan provinces. For 


5 Ulster Journal of Archeology, ii, 44 ff. 

§ Gulobovich, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e dell oriente 
francescano, iii, 237 ff. 

7A succint and interesting account of a pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre . 
(Dublin, 1831). 

® Various dates have been assigned for the founding of the province, 1214, 
1224, 1226, 1231, 1232. Gonzaga says that a companion of St. Francis him- 
self came from Compostela in Spain and founded some houses of the order 
in Ireland. Matthews assigns 1224 as the year of foundation of the convent 
of Youghal, traditionally the oldest in the country. The friars definitely were 
established in Dublin in 1232. Provisionally we can accept 1231 as a not 
improbable date. 

9A member of the English province and compiler of many prayer books and 
manuals of devotion. Died, Killarney 1900. 

10 A present-day member of the Holy Name province, U.S.A., and author of 
a full-length life of Christ and of innumerable devotional booklets, pamphlets, 
and articles. 

11. A member of the English Capuchin province and editor and author of 
various devotional writings. Died 1927. 
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obvious reasons I am excluding works by secular Franciscan ter- 
tiaries, even when they are fully imbued with Franciscanism and 
myself justified in including them since they represent the literary 
treat of Franciscan themes. Finally, when I speak of devotional 
writings by Irish Franciscans I mean anything written, adapted, 
or translated, by them. I exclude works like the Irish translation 
of the Meditationes Vitae Christi, which, though Franciscan in 
origin were translated by non-Franciscans, but I include certain 
translations of works written in their original language by others 
than Irish Franciscans. For. the purpose of this study I consider 
efforts of Irish Franciscans to make available good and useful 
reading for the priests and people of Ireland or the other places 
where they laboured. Every translator and adapter infuses some- 
thing of his own outlook and spirit into his work. Moreover, his 
very choice of books for translating is not a mere sterile act. His 
making available for his reading public of certain devotional works 
rather than others reflects his own spiritual interests and helps to 
form and develop particular spiritual characteristics in his read- 
ers. Translators of devotional literature are the channels through 
which the new currents in the religious life of one country are 
conveyed into the religious lives of other linguistic groups. 


Pre-Reformation Literature 


Of the pre-reformation literature of the Irish Franciscans little 
that comes within our purview has survived the welter. of war 
and destruction. 

Several members of the province compiled collections of exempla 
or edifying stories brought together usually as a help to preachers 
in pointing a moral. Friar Deodatus, provincial in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, was the author of one of these, frag- 
ments only of which have survived.’* A very interesting though 
incomplete collection dating from about 1275 is preserved in the 
library of Durham cathedral and has been edited by A. G. Little 
under the title Liber exemplorum for the British Society of Fran- 
ciscan Studies. What is sometimes referred to as the first Christ- 
mas carol in English was probably composed by an Irish friar, 


% Tiber exemplorum, ed. Little, p. 121. 
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Michael Fitzbernard of Kildare.® Other parts of the MS. are 
anything but devotional! A Friar de Wyeumbe about whom 
nothing is known compiled a book of sermons.'* Friar Thomas 
of Ireland (who is not to be confused with Thomas of Palmerston 
also often called Thomas of Ireland) compiled a book for preachers 
entitled Promptuarium morale sacrae scripturae, bringing to- 
gether texts of scripture appropriate to the different feasts and 
suitable for different occasions and giving notes on the lives of 
the saints. It was edited by Wadding in Rome, 1624. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century Friar Malachy of Limerick 
wrote a book on the seven deadly sins and is also credited with a 
volume of sermons. In the middle of the century flourished 
Richard, Bishop of Ossory, an Englishman, who, annoyed at the 
popularity of the profane songs of his time, composed some sixty 
sacred songs to the same airs for Christmas and other feasts and 
arranged to have them sung in church.*® 

We have several tantalisingly vague and oblique references to 
works that might interest us if we could discover more about them 
or their authors. The compiler of the Liber exemplorum already 
mentioned takes one of his exempla from a book by ‘one of our 
friars’ and another from the book of Friar John of Kilkenny. 
Were those books other collections of exempla, or devotional tracts 
of some sort, and are the two identical? Again, what lies behind 
the reference by the same compiler to Exempla communia? Among 
the books in Youghal library in the year 1491 were the Summa 
or Centiloquium of Friar John Wabergen, minister provincial of 
Ireland; and guaedam istoriae provinciae hybernie; and among 
those there in 1523 were: ,“missale et quidam liber devotionis 
et declarationis in manu Dominici Gulli”; ‘“sermones Michaelis 
Lochmayr de festis”; “sermones Edmundi Magner”; “sermones 
quondam Ricardi Flemeng.” ** In Russell’s Dictionary of writers 
of thirteenth century England is included Maurice, O.F.M., who 
has been variously designated as English, Irish, Dominican, and 


18 British Museum, Harleian MS. 913, f. 9. Edited, e.g., Furnivall, Early 
English poems and lives of saints, p. 1. 

4 Tiber exempl., p. 121. 

% English Historical Review, xxxiii, 359 ff. 

16 Hist. MSS. Commission, 10th rep., appendix, part 5, pp, 221-2. 

" Bibliographical Society of Ireland, ii, 111-20. 
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Franciscan, and who appears to have written some sort of volume 
for the use of preachers. Nor can we discover anything further 
about the Friar O’Buadhachain who made a collection of lives 
of the saints.** In the same way when we find references to famous 
preachers like Thomas O’Quinn and to distinguished lectors like 
Thaddeus O’Breassill who is referred to as multum literatus we 
cannot help wondering whether perhaps some of them did not 
leave written works that have not come down to us. 


Influence of Franciscanism 


It was only in the course of the fourteenth century that Fran- 
ciscanism began to exercise its influence to any extent among the 
native Irish population. The friars had come in the wake of 
the Norman invaders and were closely associated with them. With 
the reception of Norman and Irish into the same order racial 
strife made its appearance from time to time, even to the extent 
of the breaking of heads. By the middle of the fifteenth century 
the native Irish were in the ascendant, a full-blooded Irishman 
was provincial, and more houses were being founded among the 
native population in the sonth and west. Contemporaneous with all 
this hibernicisation went the spread of the observantine reform and 
of the third order regular. Franciscan writings begin to appear 
in Irish dress and evidence appears of Irish Franciscan influence 
in Irish letters. In 1919 an Irish scholar, Professor Thomas F. 
O’Rahilly, in a review called attention to MS. F. 5. 3 in Trinity 
College, Dublin, which contains the Latin originals of several 
well-knowns Irish texts and in versions closely resembling the 
Irish ones. Another writer, Robin Flower, later expressed the 
belief that the provenance of the MS. was probably a Franciscan 
house in Co. Clare. It contains pieces in Latin and Irish and a 
fragment in English. It has romantic and devotional texts— 
Inber scintillarum, De miraculis B.V.M., Meditationes S. Ber- 
nardi, Fierabras, Vita Guidonis, Pseudo-Turpin, De purgatorio 
S. Patricvi, and tracts on confession, particular sins, and the ten 
miracles of the body of Christ. A MS. associated with the Fran- 
ciscan house of Kilerea, Co. Cork, and now at Rennes in Brittany 


* Hriu, vi, 600. 
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contains sermons, homilies, tracts on poverty, ete., several from 
the writings of St. Bonaventure.*® Another MS: of the fifteenth 
century, now MS. Add. 11809 in the British Museum, contains 
part of an Irish translation of the Stimulus amoris of Friar James 
of Milan. 

At least three Franciscan poets of this pre-reformation period 
composed poems on sacred themes, Tadhg O Dalaigh, who left a 
poem on peregrinare pro Christo which was very popular with the 
poets; Philip O Ddlaigh, who is described as much given to con- 
templation, and as having composed in ecstasy devout hymns in 
honour of our Lady; and thirdly, Philip O Huiginn, an observan- 
tine, described in the Annals of Ulster under the year of his 
death 1487 as “the best and most prolific devotional poet in these 
latter times.” The published volume of his compositions contains 
twenty-seven of his poems, averaging forty stanzas each. Just 
as St. Francis substituted our Lady and Lady Poverty for the 
lady-loves of the troubadours, so he often substitutes heavenly 
for earthly patrons and patronesses in the final verses of his poems. 
He frequently treats of Franciscan poverty, the cross of our Re- 
deemer, the crucifixion, our Lady, and the judgment day. Perhaps, 
more distinctively Irish are the themes that treat of Christ, para- 
doxically as it may seem, at the same time suffering for us and 
angry with us; of Christ by his crucifixion paying the bloodfine 
for mankind to the Father; of sin as a failure to pay our tithes. 
Mary has a prominent place in the poems. She is conceived as 
our kinswoman, as our helper in difficulties, even those of a less 
edifying nature, as our mystic spouse, and as the co-operatrix 
with Christ in our redemption. He says that for each angel cast 
into hell God will create a soul for one of the elect, but fears that, 
though the last judgment will be just, not half the human race 
will be saved. What is probably the very first piece printed in 
the Irish language was a poem of his on the last judgment, T’uar 
feirge foighde De, ‘God’s patience is a foreboding of wrath.” In 
1514, at Antwerp appeared a life of St. Patrick, edited, or at 


1 Revue Celtique, xv, 79 ff. 

20 Printed in Dublin 1571. The unique copy is preserved in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, England. For description, reprint, translation, and notes 
see Irisleabhar na Gaedhilge, ix (1898), 306-12. 
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least seen throngh the press, by Father Conor Mace Aodh who some 
years previously had been viear-provineial of the Observantines in 
Treland. 

The dissolution of the monasteries, the plantations, the Des- 
mond and O’Neill wars, brought about a set’ of circumstances 
during most of the sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth 
century that were not favourable to the written word, but we have 
plenty of evidence to show that the Franciscans were in the front 
rank in the apostolate of the spoken word. They merited frequent 
mention in the state papers of the time for their obstinate refusal 
to have anything to do with the new religion. It is to zealous 
preachers like those the credit is due that Ireland was not stam- 
peded into protestantism. The names of most of those are not 
recorded; but we hear, among others, of Walter MacWaid, Ferall 
McEgan, Tadhg O Sullevan, Thomas Fitzgerald, Edmund Maul- 
larkey, Thomas Strange and the Capuchins, James Fleming and 
Edward Bath. 

Father Anscar Zawart in his exhaustive paper on Franciscan 
preachers read at a previous conference ** says, “Whether any 
Friars Minor composed mnemonic helps for homiletic purposes 
is doubtful.” If he means verses used by preachers to sum- 
marise for the people the salient points of their discourses, we 
have one outstanding example. Friar Eéghan O Duffy, who 
flourished around 1600, was famous throughout Ireland as a 
preacher and poet—‘‘the sweet-toned trumpet” one of his con- 
temporary fellow-Franciscans called him. At the end of each 
sermon, during the whole time of which he held his audience 
spellbound, he used to recite some devotional verses which the 
seople committed to memory. Wadding writing of him forty 
or fifty years later says of his poems, that “memoriter ab Hibernis 
recitantur.”’ Down to the last century his poems continued to 
ye written and re-written in MSS., and some of his verses against 
he reformers and their religion and against the clergy who for- 
ook their vows continued to be handed down from generation 
io generation of native speakers. 


In the coming number of Celtica, the review published by the 
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Celtic School of the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, Mr. 
Brian O Cuiv is editing an Irish catechism translated from Span- 
ish into Irish by the Franciscan Florence Conry, afterwards 
Archbishop of Tuam. It is followed by an edition of a short 
devotional tract associated with the former and which also may 
have been translated by Conry. These are among the earliest 
prose devotional or catechetical tracts in post-reformation times 
in Ireland and were the heralds of a great number of similar 
texts published by the Irish Franciscans from the college founded 
for them by Conry, the famous college of St. Anthony’s at Lou- 
vain in the Low Countries. Those two texts have never before 
been-printed, but about 1611 the friars set up their own printing 
press, the first legitimate Irish type ever cast, and printed those 
little volumes of devotion and religious instruction that are one 
of the brightest glories of Irish Franciscanism. Already before 
they had got their own press, Bonaventure O Hussey had printed 
at. Antwerp a Christian Doctrine which was the first printed 
Catholic book in the Irish language. The edition was quickly 
sold out and another called for. It was printed again at the 
Propaganda Fide press in Rome in 1707, and it is once more 
being prepared for press. He is also the author of about half a 
dozen devotional poems which introduced new themes into the 
arid, formalistie poetry of his time. Among his poems are trans- 
lations of the Cur mundus muilitat attributed to St. Bernard and 
of his other little prose tract, Pamulae honestae vitae. Editions 
of those and other similar texts are again being prepared for 
publication, no longer, however, for the spiritual utility and edi- 
fication of the people but as texts of linguistic and philological 
interest for students of the Irish language. When Hugh Mae 
Caul, or, as he is more generally known in Ireland, Aodh Mée 
Aingil, was writing an introduction to his Mirror of the sacrament 
of penance, knowing the pedantry of many of the Irish literati, 
he felt obliged to apologise for writing in Irish since it could be 
objected that he had never received a specialised training in it. 
To which his reply was, ‘We are writing this book not in order 
to teach Irish but penance!’ Irony of fate, just two months ago 
his text was sent to the printers as one of a series of texts being 
published by the School of Celtic Studies of the Dublin Institute 
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for Advanced Studies and it is being edited not to teach penance 
but Irish! May Mae Aingil forgive me! 

Mac Aingil’s text runs into more than 600 duodecimo pages 
and is an excellent text from nearly every point of view. Despite 
his protestations about Irish he was a first-class stylist, and his 
ignorance of some of the rigid literary usages of the schools only 
adds to the value of his work from the point of view of the study 
of Irish grammar, pronunciation, and dialectic variations. His 
doctrine is sound, his applications practical, his allusions topical. 
He understands the audience he is catering to and the difficulties 
they encounter. His book is fully in the stream of Franciscan 
devotional writing. It is sound but warm, appealing to the heart 
as well as to the head, logical but full of unction. He makes fre- . 
quent use of exempla, and perhaps the only big fault one can find 
with him is that sometimes in order to impress his readers and 
snap them out of their spiritual lethargy he uses exaggerated 
language or over-imaginative descriptions. In this, of course, he 
was only a child of his time with its awe-inspiring stories of souls 
from purgatory or hell appearing licked by flames, riding on fiery 
dragons, in the grip of monstrous serpents. 

A little eleven-page pamphlet in Irish printed at Louvain and 
including usual prayers, the beatitudes, the virtues, the precepts 
of the Franciscan rule, ete., is now known to exist only in a 
single copy, that preserved in Marsh’s Library, Dublin. 

There are only two copies of Brian Conny’s Rule of the third 
order of St. Francis now known to exist, one in Cambridge and 
the other in the British Museum. It makes one wonder whether 
it is possible that there were published from Louvain other texts 
also of which no copy has come down to us. Conny gives the rule, 
a commentary on it, a life of St. Francis, litanies and prayers. 


First Catholic Prayer Book 


We can call Anthony Gearnon’s The paradise of the soul the 
first Catholic prayer book in the Irish language. It contains 
instructions and exhortations, prayers and devotions, all in ex- 
cellent Irish and breathing a true Franciscan spirit. It is hearten- 
ing to know that its influence for good will ‘continue into our own 
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days with the publication this year by one of our fathers of a 
little prayer-book for Irish speakers based to a great degree on 
the prayers and devotions to be found in Gearnon. The popu- 
larity of The paradise of the soul is evidenced by the number of 
MS. copies of it made by Irish scribes for the private devotion of 
themselves and their friends. From the beginning of printing 
till the end of the penal-days period printing was practically a 
Protestant monopoly, with the result that the printed output of 
Catholic devotional literature is very meagre. To counterbalance 
this, Irish seribes copied and re-copied these texts by hand so that 
the MS. tradition in Ireland has an importance down as far as 
last century, that it had not in any other western European coun- 
try. Thus, to the printed copies of these Louvain texts were added 
many more done by hand in every corner of the country, often, 
and especially during the latter part of the penal-days period, by 
poor hedge schoolmasters and small farmers whose only incentive 
was their own devotion. On one well-used MS. copy of Gearnon’s 
text written at the beginning of the last century I found a note 
saying it was copied for the use of Michael Egan. One can 
speculate whether this was not the Franciscan of that name who 
later came on the American mission and became first bishop of 
Philadelphia. So that the first ecclesiastical ruler of Philadelphia 
could be said to have imbibed his spirituality from the devotional 
text in the Irish language of a seventeenth-century Irish Fran- 
ciscan. 

Now preserved in Giessen University Library, Germany, is a 
collection of miscellaneous items, devotional and otherwise, pre- 
pared for printing in 1685 at Louvain by Denis O Driscoll, but 
the book whether through lack of funds or for some other reason 
never saw print. Note that the Father John Dowley who pub- 
lished a summary of Christian Doctrine at Louvain in 1663, and 
who delivered a sermon at Louvain on Good Friday which often 
appears in Irish MSS., contrary to what is often believed, was 
not a Franciscan. 

Tn other Irish Franciscan colleges on the continent other friars 
were doing their part to provide the distressed people of Ireland 
with spiritual fare. In Prague Father Philip O Reilly trans- 
lated into Irish the Introduction to the devout life of St. Francis 
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de Sales, but. although it circulated in MS. it was never printed 
till our own day.” In Rome the friars were able to avail of 
the Propaganda Fide polyglot press. In 1676 Francis O Molloy, 
who has the credit of being the author of the first printed Irish 
grammar, published in Latin and Irish Lucerna fideliwm, a work 
that includes Christian Doctrine and vigorous religious contro- 
versy. Bonaventure O Connor was not so fortunate. He trans- 
lated Savonarola’s Triwmphus crucis and had it ready for the 
printer but whatever happened, it was never printed and it was 
forgotten till it turned up in a dentist’s waiting room in Rome 
thirty years ago. Nor was Thomas MacGauran, for long asso- 
ciated with St. Isidore’s, very fortunate. He translated Angelo 
Elli’s Specchio spirituale into Irish, and his translation was multi- 
plied in MS. form but so far has not appeared in print. At the 
end of the century Father Francis MacArdell of St. Isidore’s 
translated La vida divina of Father John Nieremberg, S.J., into 
Irish. This too still remains unpublished. There is one MS. 
copy in the British Museum, one in New York,”* and one in 


Dublin. 


Rule of the Poor Clares 


At home Father Hugh O’Reilly and Father James Shiels trans- 
lated the Rule of the Poor Clares for the use of the Poor Clares 
of Bethlehem on the shores of Lough Ree near Athlone.** In 
Spain one of those Poor Clares exiled for the faith, Mother Mary 
Bonaventure Browne, wrote around the year 1670 several devo- 
tional tracts in Irish. Nearly all have perished, though John of 
St. Anthony saw them in Madrid in his day ready for the printer. 
These included accounts of the sufferings of certain Poor Clares 
and tertiaries in Ireland during the persecutions, lives of St. 
Colette, and Blessed Margaret del Pilar, and a little work on the 


” An bheatha chrabhaidh, edited by Maghnus 6 Domhnaill (Dublin, 1938). 
** For over two years I have been trying by correspondence; through the 
kind and unwearied intervention of my brother and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Mooney, New York; and the help of other friends; and finally by 
direct personal enquiries and search; to locate this valuable MS., which I 
had hoped to edit, but so far I have met with no success. It is known defi- 
nitely to have been in the possession of the Catholic Club, New York, in 1919. 
** Published this summer by Professor Eleanor Knott in Eriu, xv, 1 ff. 
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rosary. Father Bonaventure Comyn, who flourished about 1660, 
edited a summary of the Christian Doctrine in Irish especially 
for the people of Kilkenny. Probably from the end of the seven- 
teenth century dates the translation in Royal Irish Academy MS. 
23.1.9 by some unknown friar of the rule of the Friars Minor 
and the testament of St. Francis. Among the poets were the 
Franciscans Tomas de Londras who wrote a poem on the pillage 
and destruction of our friary at Adare in the 1640’s and the 
martyrdom of some of the friars and secondly Seamus Carthun 
who lamented in Irish verse the sad state to which religion and 
morals had been reduced by oppression and war. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, lector of theology, who died in chains for 
the faith in Dublin in 1617 wrote three devotional works while in 
prison, one on patience in adversity, another on the love of earthly 
things, and a third entitled Speculum periclitantis inter seductores 
et fictos. Thomas Strange, a distinguished preacher and con- 
troversialist, wrote a book on Christian Doctrine; Robert Roch- 
ford of St. Anthony’s Louvain, published at St. Omer a volume 
in English containing the lives of St. Patrick, Bridget, and Colum- 
cille. Eugene Gallagher of the same community translated from 
French into Latin a life of St. Fursey. James Miles wrote an 
English catechism for the use of English converts in Italy and 
was also the author of books on the crown of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Immaculate Conception. John Farrell wrote on the stig- 
mata of St. Francis and composed many poems. Raymund Caron 
compiled a sort of missionary handbook giving the indulgences, 
rights, duties, ete., of missionaries. Father Luke Wadding was 
the author of several lives of saints, of three volumes on the bap- 
tism, redemption, and death of the Blessed Virgin, of the writings 
of St. Francis, and of an account of the Franciscan martyrs of 
Prague. His nephew Bonaventure Baron, theologian, philosopher, 
and poet, wrote a volume on three devout souls in Tuscany, and 
some volumes of poetry containing a large number of poems of a 
devotional nature, for instance, on our Lady, various women 
saints, St. Patrick, Christmas, the virtue of abstinence. Another 
nephew, Father Francis Harold, wrote a life of his famous uncle 
and edited at the consent of Pope Alexander VII a summary of 
a collection of sermons of St. Bernardine of Siena as well as 
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other works of a similar nature but lesser moment for the private 
use of the same pontiff. He planned to prepare for publication 
various well-known devotional and instructional tracts but did 
not live to do so. Bonaventure O’Connor Kerry brought together 
a collection of the panegyrics and praises of the life and virtues 
of Duns Scotus which has more devotional than historical con- 
tent, and another with the strange title, Quintuplex pentekaede- 
kyris Mariana, which he describes as utilis et jucunda for all 
devotees and defenders of the Immaculate Conception and for 
teachers and preachers. Other works of more doubtful devotional 
value are the various lives of Scotus, St. Patrick, and other saints, 
edited and compiled by different Irish friars at Louvain and 
Rome, e.g., Ward, Colgan, Magennis, Sheerin, Fleming, Harold, 
and numerous tracts on the Lnmaculate Conception. Hardly any 
of the writings of Father Francis Porter come within the scope of 
this paper. 

Mac Aingil, whom we have already referred to as the author 
of a work in Irish, also published two little Latin tracts of which 
the second though partly controversial was an appeal for the ob- 
servance of the Franciscan rule in its purity. He is said to have 
been engaged also in compiling a set of pious meditations in 
preparation for a good death when death overtook himself. He 
is also the author of four or five gracious. and elegant poems in 
Irish, one of which has been set to music and is often sung in 
Ireland and Scotland as a Christmas carol. There is feeling, 
simplicity, and sincerity in it, and echoes of the tender, intimate, 
human approach to the Babe of Bethlehem that we find in so much 
Franciscan poetry and painting. Mac Aingil, like his friend and 
teacher, O Hussey, was an innovator and introduced a new spirit 
into the stylised Irish poetry of his time. 

After King James IT landed in Ireland from France in 1689, 
he went to Dublin where he held a parliament and resided for a 
time before joining his troops at the Battle of the Boyne. During 
his stay in Dublin Father Edmund Delany preached before him 


in Christ Church and the sermon was afterwards circulated in 
printed form. 
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Capuchins 


Outstanding among the Capuchins in the seventeenth century 
was Father Francis Nugent (d. 1635), who is regarded as the 
founder of the Irish Capuchin province. He wrote Secreta itinera 
orationis; Paradisus contemplationum; Liber de meditatione et 
conscientiae examine; an exposition of the rule; and many ser- 
mons in Latin, French, and Italian. Another Capuchin who left 
many ascetical and devotional treatises was Father Nicholas Arch- 
bold (fl. 1650). His The evangelicall fruict of the seraphicall 
Franciscan order written in Dublin in 1628 and still in MS. 
besides being a useful historical source, has all the charm and 
naiveté of the Fioretti. Another Capuchin, Father Innocent, un- 
der his old name John Weldon, wrote The divine pedagogue ; or, 
the assured way to heaven, a revised edition of which was pub- 
lished in London in 1692. It is in three parts and written in 
dialogue form and contains prayers, meditations on the passion, 
and complaints about the evils of his time. He also translated 
into English under the title of The second nativiry of Jesus a work 
of the well-known French Capuchin, Leo de Vannes. 

There are various historico-devotional accounts of the Irish 
mission and its difficulties, the martyrdom of various friars, lives 
of holy men and women, such as the account of the Irish martyrs 
of Elizabeth’s time by Bishop Cornelius O Devaney, himself after- 
wards martyred; an account by Father Francis Fay of O De- 
vaney’s martyrdom, by Father Francis Magennis of that of Pa- 
trick Fleming and by Father Edmund Mullarky of the Irish 
mission field and its hazards; a biography of Father Bonaventure 
Baron of Michael O Duvin, a holy Irish Franciscan who died at 
Genoa in 1652 and at whose grave many miracles were performed ; 
Father James O Neill’s life of Sister Catherine Bernard Browne, 
abbess of Galway, who died in the odour of sanctity while in exile 
for the faith in Madrid; Father Francis Stafford’s account of the 
Cromwellian massacre at Wexford in 1649 when seven of our 
friars were martyred; the account in 1651 by the Irish Capuchin, 
Father Christopher Kearney, of the Irish Capuchin mission in 
Treland and its ordeals; as well as more general accounts of Irish 
Franciscan martyrs and missioners by Fathers Maurice Morison, 
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Anthony Bruodin, Francis Harold, and the Capuchins Nicholas 
Archbold and Robert O’Connell. 


Eighteenth Century 


The beginning of the eighteenth century saw the Irish Catholics 
in a sorry plight—their religion suppressed, their clergy outlawed, 
their churches in the hands of the Protestants. They were deprived 
of all the consolations of their religion and of every means of 
education and condemned to be mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. Under such circumstances the number of Catholic 
books that saw the light in Ireland was extremely smal!. In Rome 
Father Philip Maguire published a little devotional piece in 
Trish on the origins and translation of the holy house of Loreto 
and also had printed a new edition of O Hussey’s Irish Christian 
Doctrine. Father Sylvester Lloyd, considered one of the most 
brilliant Irishmen of his day, translated and published in London 
in 1723 a Catechism and Christian Doctrine based on that of 
Montpellier and later an edition of the Doway catechism in Irish 
and English. In the public library at Lyons is preserved a MS. 
life of St. Bonaventure in French written by Friar Jean-Bona- 
venture Fahy in 1746. Whether this man was at any time a 
member of the Irish province, as his surname would lead one to 
surmise, I have not been able to ascertain.”? Around the middle 
of the century Father Francis Walsh compiled a work on the 
archconfraternity of the cord of St. Francis and the indulgences 
and prayer associated with it under the title of Puniculus triplex, 
which ran into innumerable editions during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Father Bernard Francis, about whom little 
or nothing is known, was the author of a volume of fifty-one ser- 
mons on the creed, the sacraments, the commandments, and the 
virtues. Father Francis Fleming, who was the first to introduce 
the third order secular into Ireland in modern times, viz., A.D. 
1759, wrote a commentary on the rule for layfolk. Father 
Christopher Fleming (d.c. 1795) was claimed as the first to 
introduce the stations of the cross into Ireland “in modern 


* §. Bonaventurae ... opera omnia, (Quaracchi), x, 73. I am indebted to 
Fr. Cathaldus Giblin, O.F.M. for this reference. 
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times.” He was a brilliant preacher, and a sermon of his on the 
stations of the cross afterwards published in booklet form, is said. 
to have re-introduced the devotion.”® It is to be noted, however, 
that we have also very early references to the erection of the 
stations of the cross in Galway and Wexford, and as early as 
1751 there appears to have been in existence a booklet in English 
on The exercise of the Via Crucis.” Certain lessons of the lives 
of the saints appearing in the offices of the saints edited by the 
Irish Franciscans at Prague and Louvain and Rome come more 
properly under the heading of liturgical publications. 

What has come to be known as The Hidden Ireland 2° was 
not without its quota of friars working quietly among the people, 
ministering to their religious needs, encouraging religious prac- 
tices, and writing and composing in the Irish language religious 
tracts and poems that could be passed from mouth to mouth or 
copied and re-copied throughout the country. Father Paul Mac- 
Egan, a friend of the poets, was imprisoned for his religion and 
wrote many moralising pieces and poems on the oppression of the 
Catholics. Father Walter Kelly wrote in Irish or adapted from 
some continental works a bible history and commentary on Scrip- 
ture.2? In the Rofal Irish Academy, Dublin, is a collection of 
Irish sermons which was probably written by some Franciscan 


76 Meditations and prayers adapted to the stations of the holy way of the 
cross with additional instruction extracted from the sermon delivered by the 
late Rev. Father Fleming, professor in divinity and ex-provincial of the order 
of St. Francis, on his first presenting this devotion to the practice of the 
faithful in this kingdom. Third edition. Dublin, 1795. 

27 At the back of De Burgo’s Officia propria, 1751, is a list of books pub- 
lished by Ignatius Kelly and among them appears The exercise of the Via 
crucis or the way of the cross, that is, the steps which Jesus Christ went from 
Pilate’s tribunal to Mount Calvary with the cross on His shoulders. 

% ‘Such, then, was in general the face of Ireland, such, more particularly, 
the face of Irish Ireland—that hidden land whose story has never been told. 


Poverty was its only wear . . . Civic life was .. . wiped away . . . what re- 
mained to be done was the crushing of private devotions, of even the smallest 
gatherings for religious practices. Not a relic, not a ceremony .. . ‘‘But 


the Hidden Ireland?’’ So much, and indeed much else, is known before, 
to all, it would seem... And yet ... a whole world, the world of mind and 
spirit, remains still to be unveiled . . . The truth is, the Gaelic people of 
that century were not a mob... They were the residuary legatees of a 
civilization that was more than a thousand years old.’ Daniel Corkery, The 
Hidden Ireland, pp. 22-8. 
2? Edited in four volumes under the title Stair an Bhiobla by Maire Ni 
Mhuirgheasa (Dublin 1941-5). 
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in Co. Tyrone. Some anonymous translator, possibly a Francis- 
can, gave us a life of St. Francis in Irish, which is still m MS. 
The authorship of a fine Irish rendering of the Imitation of 
Christ done in the latter half of the eighteenth century in south- 
east Ulster is often assigned to some Francisean or Dominican 
friar. 


Nineteenth Century 


The nineteenth century saw the Irish Catholics slowly emerging 
from the catacombs. They published comparatively little but, 
what little it was, was nearly all devotional or religious—no more 
learned tomes on philosophy, theology, or science, but sermons, 
lives of the saints, pious histories, prayer books, religious con- 
troversy. Of the many writings of that stormy character, Father 
Denis Taaffe—like the Capuchin Arthur O Leary at the beginning 
of the previous ecentury—practically everything is devoted to po- 
litical or religious controversy. His history of Ireland is political 
rather than religious. - The only writing remotely of interest for 
us 1s his The moral sayings and prophecies of St. Columeille, but 
as it deals with certain pseudo-prophecies of his, perhaps it should 
be classed under the heading of superstition rather than devotion. 
Richard Ilayes, another friar with a stormy career, issued in 
pamphlet form and periodically a mmuber of good sermons which 
were afterwards published in two volumes: Still another stormy 
character, and one who like Richard Hayes had associations with 
the United States, is Father Simon Gallagher; but his publica- 
tions, too, come rather under the heading of religious controversy. 
Rev. P. Moran helped in the editing of a ritual which also con- 
tains exhortations in Irish and English to be made by the minis- 
ter of the sacraments. The sermons of Father Christopher Flem- 
ing already mentioned were brought together and published post- 
himnously in two volumes in the year 1810. The Poor Clare, 
Mother Mary Baptist Clancy, who died in 1829, left an edifying 
MS. narrative of the Poor Clares in Galway covering the period 
from 1700 to 1825 approximately. There is a similar narrative 
by Sister Mary Joseph Jane White in the Poor Clare Convent, 
Harold’s Cross, Dublin. It was begun in 1826. 

One of the most famous wits of the Dublin of the early nine- 
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teenth century was Father Michael Bernard Keogh, O.F.M., Cap. ; 
some stories about him are still narrated by old Dublin nenple 
A modern Capuchin writer regrets that unfortunately none of 
the sermons of this gifted friar have survived. As a matter of 
fact, after his death a group of his friends and admirers arranged 
to publish from notes taken by one of the congregation a selection 
of his sermons, and at least one of them was printed. He also 
revised for reprinting that very popular prayer book, The key of 
heaven. 

Many translations froth French and Ithlian were made into 
English by Franciscans during this period. Father Bonaventure 
McLaughlin translated The victories of the martyrs from the 
Italian. Father J. B. Murphy translated a life of St. Francis 
from the French. Bishop Michael Anthony Fleming of New- 
foundland, wrote letters to friends in Ireland on the. state of 
religion in Newfoundland and they were afterwards published. 
Another Irish Franciscan bishop of Newfoundland, Thomas Mul- 
lock, published a life of St. Liguori and his History and refuta- 
tion of the various heresies and wrote on aspects of the religious 
history of Newfoundland. His little MS. account of the Irish 
Franciscan convents comes under the heading of history. 

During the years of oppression it. would have been dangerous 
for a Catholic priest to put his name to any book he wrote even 
when he did succeed in getting it published. Perhaps this popu- 
larized the custom so common in the case of devotional works of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of publishing them 
anonymously or with some vague reference like “By a Catholic 
priest.” Several of those works are in all probability by friars, 
but there is now no means of proving it, e.g., St. Bonaventure’s 
Life of Christ; Seven joys and seven dolours of the Blessed 
Virgin; Bona mors or the art of dying happily; The rules of the 
order of St. Francis (this is probably some edition of the work 
of Father Francis Fleming); Rules of the Franciscan confra- 
ternity, Merchants’ Quay ; lives of St. Clare, Anthony, ete. Father 
Michael Kinsella, O.F.M., Cap. (d. 1829), may have written 
or compiled some of these, since he is credited with having been 
the author of several excellent works and the translator of many 
others “tending to the promotion of religion and virtue.” 
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In the early years of the century Nathaniel Greacen of Mona- 
ghan printed several booklets that suggest Franciscan authorship 
though there is no name of compiler or author: The chord of St. 
Francis to which is added the pilgrim’s address, Christians’ adora- 
tion; The hymn of St. Francis, to which is added a hymn for 
Christmas ; Three divine hymns: the Blessed Virgin Mary’s seven 
joys, hymn for Lent, hymn on the redemption of man. 

Two booklets were issued by the Poor Clares of Newry, one 
on the Franciscan devotion to the crib, the other on the por- 
tiuncula. 


Nun of Kenmare 


The most prolific of all the Irish Francisean devotional writers 
was the famous Nun of Kenmare alias M. F. Cusack alias Sister 
Mary Francis Clare. I have noted about thirty volumes by her 
on devotional themes alone. She compiled full-length biographies 
of popes and bishops, priests and nuns, of Saints Joseph, Ger- 
trude, Francis, Patrick, Columba, and Brigid. She wrote on the 
duties and privileges of nuns, on the apparitions of our Lady at 
Knock, Co. Mayo. She composed poems on Franciscan themes, 
and compiled children’s pray books and even a course of retreat 
conferences for ecclesiastical students. She was the author of 
several stories and of various discourses on historical and sociologi- 
eal subjects. Towards the end of her life she took to writing on 
such subjects as religious controversy, the crimes of the Chureh 
of Rome, the vices of its members, the seeret conspiracy of the 
Jesuits in Great Britain. 

She had been a convert from Protestantism, joined the Poor 
Clares at Newry, and was sent with the pioneer band to fond a 
convent at Kenmare—with which place she is chiefly associated. 
She also spend some time in Knock, Co. Mayo, in an abortive 
attempt to found there another convent of the Poor Clares. As 
a result of differences of opinion with her ecclesiastical superiors 
she quit her order and sought to found a congregation of her own, 
the Sisters of Peace, but further difficulties arose with her new 
companions, and as time went on she became more and more em- 
bittered against the Catholic Church. In a review of one of her 
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books at a period when she was at the very height of her career, 
the well-known poet, Denis Florence McCarthy, wrote of her: 


She is the glory and ornament of our race ... No writer in any age or 
country has produced within the same time so many and such excellent 
works. They range in many a gradation, from her ‘‘Child’s Month of 
May’’ up to her wonderful and magnificent ‘‘Life of St. Patrick.’’ 
Her style is ever fresh, pure, and vigorous . . . Pius IX says that ‘‘she 
has deserved well of the whole Chureh’’ ... In the highest, dearest, 
and brightest cluster of Ireland’s immortal names shall ever serenely 
shine this latest luminary of Christ-like, poverty-loving Francis . . 


How foolish this fulsome praise in the light of her after- 
career! Writers of good literature need not themselves be good, 
or as Doctor Johnson puts it, “To drive fat oxen, one need not 
oneself be fat!” 

Mother Mary Joseph Horne, one of the foundresses of the 
Franciscan Conyent of Perpetual Adoration, Drumshanbo, Co. 
Leitrim, lead a most holy life and was reputed to have received 
from God many special spiritual favours including the gift of 
prophecy. Her many admirers and devotees hope that one day 
she may be raised to the honours of the altar. At the request of 
the bishop of the diocese her companion and co-foundress, Mother 
Grattan, wrote an account of her life which has not been published 
but the facts from which have been embodied in Mrs. Coneannon’s, 
At the court of the Eucharistic King. To select one single thought- 
provoking item from her revelations, Mother Horne narrates that 
it was revealed to her that the virtue of poverty need no longer 
occupy the important place that it had in St. Francis’s day. 

Father J. J. Kelly was essentially a novelist, but perhaps we 
ean include his The queen’s confessor, a novelised account of the 
martyrdom of St. John Nepomucene. Father Anthony Huolahan 
compiled a book on the story of the Franciscans of Ennis and 
their vicissitudes. Father Joseph O’Shea wrote a life of Luke 
Wadding which has some small claim to be classed as devotional 
literature though practically none be classed as serious historical 
research. Father Joseph Rossiter, after being made guardian of 
the friary of Athlone in 1882 set about gathering materials for 
its history and the result was the publication of a little booklet 
about the friary. Father John O’Neill was the editor of a book- 
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let on the stations of the cross which ran into at least five editions. 
Father John J. Roche translated from the Italian a booklet under 
the title of A short explanation of the rosary of the B.V.M. and 
compiled A short treatise on drunkenness and temperance and 
tectotalism. Fr. Anthony Slattery wrote a short guide to the 
Holy Land. 

Two nineteenth century Francisean poets about whom up to 
the time of writing I have failed to discover any details are Bro- 
ther F. Costello, O.S.F. and P.A.C., O.S.F. Under the first of 
these names was published in Cork sometime after 1854, /Zymuns 
for the festivals of the Blessed Virgin Mary for the whole year, 
with other verses, and under the initials given in the second place 
above was published in Dublin in 1858 a small-sized book of 328 
pages entitled Catholic hymns which gave verse translations 
adapted to popular airs of hymms from the breviary and other 
approved ecclesiastical sources. 

Father William Doyle of Wexford published several little 
volumes of poetry, viz., The litany of Loretto in a series of sonnets 
and Sacred poetry of St. Alphonsus Maria Liguori. Both of 
these were based on Italian originals. He also left some good 
MS. sermons and, also in MS., an adaption from Italian of prayers 
for the stations of the cross. May we mention in passing the 
many long devotional poems devoid of all literary merit of Father 
John A. Jackman. He was the author of Via Crucis and other 
poems and of The Seraph of Assisi in twelve books and ecantos 
which was published in three volumes. 

A useful Latin prayer book and Franeisean manual of devotions 
was Collectanca seraphica (Drogheda, 1864 and 1873) compiled 
by Father Aloysius Cavanagh. In 1880 Father Francis Walsh 
compiled a MS. volume in Latin and Italian of prayers and 
devotions for use in the church of La Madonna del Piano, Ca- 
pranica, Italy, of which at that time he was president. 

In our own century we find the stream of Irish Francisean 
devotional literature on the inerease. The contribution of the 
Friars Minor by comparison with some of the other orders is still 
modest enough, however, especially as regards full-length works. 
Father E. B. Fitzmaurice (d. 1913) was a distingnished historian 
but found time to write a serial on Roman saints in the Mranciscan 
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Tertiary as well as many individual articles. Father T. A. Fitz- 
gerald (d. 1921) was a successful novelist, but he too found time 
to write occasionally on devotional subjects in both Irish and 
English. He also translated into English some of the charming 
near-spiritual stories of Padraig Pearse. We translated from the 
German a poem on the Sacred IIcart. Father Francis Donnelly 
(d. 1929) published two books on the Holy Name and left in 
MS. twenty-seven volunes of sermons. — 

Of smaller works let it suftice to mention the following: Bro- 
ther Bernard Widger published a booklet on the Mother of God 
and a sketch of the lives of Saints Brogan and Cuan; Father 
Columba Ilanrahan one on the Stations of the Cross; Father 
Nicholas Dillon the following booklets and pamphlets: Resurrexit, 
or, thoughts for Paschal time; Our wounded One: considerations 
on the sacred passion of our Lord; Fear ye not; The three rain- 
bows; The three-leafed shamrock and edited Maxims of Christian 
chivalry and co-operated in the publication of an English version 
of the Speculum disciplinae. Father Matthew Haran co-operated 
in the compilation of a little Irish prayer book. An Italian mem- 
ber of the Irish province of the Friars Minor, Father Giovanni 
Battista Balducci compiled Cenni storici sul santuario e convento 
della Madonna del Piano in Capranica (Roma, 1924). 

Two Poor Clare works are: I//istorical sketch of the Poor 
Clares in Ireland and the establishment of the general female 
orphanage, Ilarold’s Cross, a ten-page booklet published about 
twenty or thirty years ago without any indication of place or date, 
and secondly, a Fioretti-like account of the early days of the Poor 
Clares in Carlow-Graigue by Mother Seraphine, who introduced 
them there from England in 1892. Iler account has been em- 
bodied in Mrs. Coneannon’s Poor Clares in Ireland. 

Of those still happily with us, Father Laurence O’ Neill trans- 
lated from the French a book on the Iloly Ilour; Father Gregory 
Cleary published a life of St. Salvador of Ilorta, a C.T.S.I. 
pamphlet entitled The three orders of St. Francis, and a brochure 
on the friars minor in Dublin (1232-1939); Father Roger Ma- 
loney wrote two full-length works, The Seraph of Assisi and Saint 
Anthony of Padua, saint, apostle and wonder-worker as well as a 
booklet, Religious vocations: with particular reference to the Fran- 
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ciscan order; Father Augustine O'Neill compiled an exceedingly 
popular tertiary prayer book, The Franciscan manual, of which 
already three editions have appeared (Dublin, 1924, 1933, 1943). 
He also wrote a booklet on the third order entitled The third 
order and you. Father Chrysostom Dore compiled The eucharistic 
holy hour (1925 and 1927). Father Jerome O’Callaghan, besides 
being the author of many articles in various periodicals published 
in Ireland and abroad, is the author, compiler, or translator of 
the following booklets: The Franciscan missions; Martyrs of the 
Boxer rising; St. Elizabeth of Hungary; The seven last words; 
The eucharistic triumph; Why go to Lough Derg? Story of the 
Franciscans in Waterford; St. Clare of Assisi; Story of the Fran- 
ciscans in Limerick ; and co-operated in the editing of the booklet 
The seven words. Father Sylvester O’Brien edited The poor 
clare tercentenary record 1629-1929 (two editions), wrote a 
booklet, To Christ with Francis: talks to layfolk, and a 
pamphlet entitled A model housewife (Key Series. See infra) 
on St. Frances of Rome. <A very devout tertiary, a member of 
the Irish civil service, John McGuinness, died recently in Dublin, 
and left a sort of spiritual diary. Father Sylvester wrote some 
articles on him and is preparing a booklet about him entitled 
God’s civil servant. He is also the author of numerous articles 
on our Lady, her universal mediation, and on Dom Columba Mar- 
mion. He is general editor of the little Key Series of Franciscan 
Iives, the individual titles and authors of which will be given 
below. Father Eugene Hoade is perhaps the most prolifie writer 
in our province to-day. THe is the author of histories, guide-books, 
school-texts, editor of grammars, catechisms, hyimn-books, medieval 
texts. His writings have appeared in papers in all five continents. 
He is now guardian of the convent of Gethsemane in the Holy 
Land and, as is to be expected, many of his devotional articles are 
concerned with the holy places. Father Kevin O’Sullivan is the 
author of a charming Irish version of the Fioretti bearing the 
title, Blaithini Shain Proinnsiais, Father Charles Glennon is the 
compiler of an attractively produced and richly illustrated book- 
let on Franciscan vocations. Father Victor Sheppard wrote the 
two Key Series pamphlets Know St. Anthony and Saint at seven- 
teen (on St. Rose of Viterbo) and is the author of numerous 
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articles on liturgical and devotional subjects. Father Sebastian 
Lee is the joint author with a secular priest of a book of sermons, 
and author of the Key Series pamphlet Sinners’ net (on St. Mar- 
garet of Cortona) and of numerous articles. Father Pius Walsh 
wrote the Key"Series pamphlet Holiness in cap and gown (the 
story of Contardo Ferrini, professor of law and a Franciscan 
tertiary). Others in the Key Series are Dove of the eucharist (on 
St. Paschal Baylon) by Father Fintan Russell, The herald of the 
great King (an excellent and beautifully-written account of the 
life of St. Francis) by Father Paul Walsh, and Above every name 
(on St. Bernardine of Siena) by Father Lucius McLean, who is 
also the author of some articles and devotional poems. Father 
Raphael Clynes compiled a book of prayers and instructions and 
devotions for young members of the province entitled Promptuar-. 
vum seraphicum and a Benedictionale Romano-Seraphicum, just 
issued, which contain prayers in Latin, English, and Irish. Among 
works being prepared for the press are a work on plenary indul- 
gences and a translation of Monza’s retreat book, Dieci giornt di 
spirituale ritiramento, into English by Father Ambrose Garraghan 
and a book of conferences for religious by Father Alphonsus Ryan. 

In Australia.Father Marius MacAuliffe, a member of the Irish 
province, published short lives of St. Anthony of Padua, of 
Mother Mary Potter, Matt. Talbot, and Bishop Bonaventure 
Geoghegan, O.F.M. Father Fidelis Griffin also in Australia wrote 
a book on vocations. Father Celsus Kelly also in Australia com- 
piled some prayer books and contributes articles on devotional 
subjects and Franciscan history to various periodicals. 


Fr. James O’Mahony 


The Capuchins are probably the most prolific body of writers 
of devotional literature in the Ireland of to-day, and outstanding 
among them is their present minister provincial, V.Rev. Father 
James O’Mahony. Born in 1897 in Mitchelstown, Co. Cork, he 
studied under the Christian Brothers of his native town, in the 
seraphic college, Rochestown, and followed university courses in 
Cork, Rome, and Louvain. His thesis on the desire of God in the 
philosophy of St. Thomas published, he took to writing spiritual 
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books, many of them based on conferences he had given to different 
audiences throughout the country. There is no devotional writer 
in Ireland to-day with a longer list of books to his credit. A mere 
list of titles will suffice to show the abundance and variety of his 
literary output. We omit here three or four volumes on non- 
devotional subjects. Where is thy God?; Life and religion; The 
Franciscans; The Franciscan vision; Wherefore this waste? ; The 
challenge of Christ ; Is life worth living?; As in a mirror; Father 
Mathew ; Romanticism of holiness; The sacrament of life; Where 
dwellest thou? The person of Jesus; The mother of Jesus; The 
music of life; How to say the rosary ; The spirit of Christ ; African 
adventure. Also the booklets, How to make the way of the cross ; 
How to pray the mass; How to walk with the holy Spirit and the 
pamphlets The compassionate Jesus; The doctrine of the immacu- 
late conception; The holy angels; The prayer of Jesus; Out of the 
depths: notes onthe office of the dead. He is also the author of 
numerous articles. It is to be noted that some of his books have 
also appeared in American editions and not always with the 
original titles. 

Next in productivity come Fathers Aloysius and Augustine. 
The former is author of The Catholic home, a book for those mar- 
ried and about to be married; Other Christs, conferences for a 
priests’ retreat; St. Francis of Assisi in paragraph and picture ; 
and a pamphlet, on St. Conrad of Parzham under the title of 
God’s doorkeeper. He is also the compiler of various prayer books 
and manuals of devotions: The seraphic standard, described as a 
rule-book and ceremonial for tertiaries of St. Francis; The voice 
of the church, a prayer book containing only the prayers found in 
the official books of the chureh; Our Father’s house, a children’s 
prayer book; Dona eis requiem, which gives the burial-service 
and office and mass of the dead with liturgical devotions; Close to 
Jesus, a picture prayer book for children; Tosa mo mhian a similar 
prayer book for Irish-speaking children; At Low Mass: a ¢om- 
panion to the missal. Other publications of his are: At high mass ; 
The pocket missal; the C.T.S.I. pamphlet, Visiting Jesus, and a 
series which ran through volume six of the Father Mathew Record. 
Father Augustine is the author of Ireland’s Loyalty to the mass; 
Footprints of Father Theobald Mathew, O.F.M.Cap., apostle of 
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temperance; St. Francis and the Blessed Eucharist; Some loves 
of the seraphic saint ; Some Irish heroes of the mass; the English 
preface to Beatha an athar Tiobdid Maitiz by Sean O Ceallaigh 
and the booklet Hdmund Ignatius Rice and Theobald Mathew, 
O.F.M.Cap. Father Angelus, the author of Pages from the story 
of the Irish capuchins, first published serially in the Father 
Mathew Record and afterwards separately in booklet form, wrote 
articles on old Irish shrines and other subjects and a pamphlet 
entitled, The Croagh Patrick pilgrimage. Father Canice has 
adapted from French into English a book on our Lady under the 
title Mary: a study of the mother of God and the booklet The 
perfect Christian: an ideal attained by the third order of St. 
Francis. He has also published two devotional booklets in Irish: 
Guthana neamhdha (Heavenly voices) and Seoda_ spiridedlta 
(Spiritual jewels) as well as the following pamphlets: The thor- 
ough Catholic and A guide to holiness. 

Author of a large number of pamphlets is Father Reginald: 
St. Anthony’s novena manual; The sentinel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; The Sacred Heart: novena and prayers; The mother of 
sorrows: novena and prayers; St. Anne: patroness and model of 
Christian families (a novena); Behold thy mother: novena and 
prayers in honour of the B.V.M.; Novena to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary ; Devotions to the prisoner of love in His tabernacle home ; 
The devotion of Quarant Ore or the forty hours’ adoration; The 
Master calleth; Devotion to the immaculate heart of Mary; De- 
votions to St. Joseph; Devotions for the holy souls; novena and 
prayers; Devotion to St. Mary Magdalen. 

Father Hubert has written a volume on our Lady under the 
title of The mystical rose. Father Fintan is the author of a little 
book on Irish Capuchin missionary life in Africa Light and Laugh- 
ter in darkest Africa, and of various articles. Father Laurence 
was a constant contributor to the Father Mathew Record on vari- 
ous subjects such as Home: the nursery of heaven, purgatory, and 
the mass, and published a pamphlet entitled Life of Bishop Ket- 
teler. Father Stanislaus, a historian, has written many historico- 
devotional articles in the Father Mathew Record on saintly ca- 
puchins of other days. Father Michael has written devotional 
articles and poems in Irish. Other writers in Irish are Fathers 
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Senan and Hilary. Father Felix is the author of a very large 
number of pamphlets on different parts of the old and new testa- 
ment but writes from the point of view of a scripture scholar 
rather than that of a devotional writer. Doctor Sylvester Mul- 
ligan, archbishop of Simla, is the author of many articles on de- 
votional and missionary topics. In the U.S.A. Fr. Conleth of the 
Irish Capuchin province has published a booklet on the mass. 
Add to this various anonymous booklets, pamphlets, and leaflets 
published by Friars Minor and Capuchins on such subjects as the 
missions, temperance, pilgrimages, ete. For instance, Mlowers of 
Lourdes: a guide manual to Mary’s shrine (1929); Irish Fran- 
ciscan pilgrimage to Lourdes (1939); Franciscan-capuchin mis- 
ston manual (1925), 96 pp., which gives prayers, meditations, 
litanies, hymns in Irish and English, and various information 
about the third order, the missions, the cord, the crown, ete. ; 
Manual of Fr. Mathew total abstinence association; Temperance 
and crusaders rallying songs; Franciscan year souvenir booklets. 
From at least the year 1881 little guides and directories to devo- 
uons in Franciscan churches have been published by the Friars 
Minor. For many years too the Irish Capuchins have been pub- | 
lishing a similar directory. Now and then in these, and more 
frequently in the past twenty years, appear little articles on vari- 
ous devotional subjects of interest for Franciscan tertiaries. In 
the year 1890 the Friars Minor commenced publishing Irish Fran- 
ciscan Tertiary: a monthly journal for the third order of St. Fran- 
cis. The editor was Father T. A. O’Reilly. From December 
1891 (number 20) it continued under the title of The Franciscan 
Tertiary and lasted till August 1899 (volume x, number 4). It 
was revived with volume xi in 1911 under the editorship of Father 
T. A. Fitzgerald, but finally ceased publication with the December 
number of 1914. In 1926 began to appear the annual Franciscan 
Almanac under the editorship of Father Augustine O’Neill. It 
ceased publication with the special St. Anthony number of 1931. 
In 1929 appeared Assisi: an Irish Franciscan monthly and it is 
still flourishing. Editors were Fathers Fintan Russell (1929- 
1930), Roger Maloney (1930-1932), Augustine O’Neill (1932- 
1933), Jerome O’Callaghan (1933-1942), Sylvester O’Brien 
(1942-). The seraphic college, Multyfarnham, Co. Westmeath, 
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began to produce The Franciscan College Annual in 1932 under 
the editorship of Father Gabriel King. It ceased publication 
after four numbers but was revived in 1945 under the editorship 
of Father Terence O’Donnell. The students of philosophy and 
theology of the three colleges of the Irish Friars Minor at Gal- 
way, Louvain, and Rome, combined to publish a bilingual annual 
under the Irish title Seraphica: bliainiris da foilsiz ag na frain- 
siasai 6ga. The first number appeared in 1947 and was favour- 
ably received by the literary critics. The commissariat of Aus- 
tralia, which up to 1939, in which year it was set up as an inde- 
pendent province, was under the Irish province of the Friars 
Minor, began publishing in 1930 The crusader and the Messenger 
of St. Anthony. A previous Crusader under the editorship of 
Father Bonaventure Kennedy did not survive very long. Among 
the editors of the revived Crusader were Fathers Celsus Kelly, 
Thaddeus Durnin, Conrad Winston. 

The Father Mathew Record, a monthly under Irish Ca- 
puchin auspices, appeared in 1908 and under changing titles and 
format has continued vigorously down to the present. Its first 
editor was Father Aloysius. Other editors were Fathers Sylvester 
(now an archbishop), Joseph, Canice, Laurence, Angelus, Senan, 
Gerald. Among its titles were Irish Home Journal and Father 
Mathew Record; The Irish Home Journal; The Father Mathew 
Record: the Irish Home Journal; Father Mathew Record and 
Franciscan Mission Advocate. The best-known annual published 
in Ireland to-day is The Capuchin Annual, edited since its incep- 
tion by Father Senan. The first volume appeared in 1931. It 
contains articles and poems of Irish and Catholic interest and is 
always profusely illustrated. It has a wide circulation in all the 
English-speaking countries. In 1937 Father Senan also launched 
a quarterly called Bona Ventura which contained many articles 
and poems of devotional interest. Owing to war conditions it 
had to cease publication with volume iv, number 2 in the winter 
of 1940-1. . 

The brothers of the third order regular of St. Francis published 
a booklet during the war period which was intended to be the 
first number of a regular periodical, but, as the publication of 
new periodicals was forbidden during that period in order to 
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conserve paper supplies, it had to appear as if it were a single 
booklet under the title of The brothers of the third order regular 
of St. Francis. Similarly in 1943 appeared the would-be first 
number of a periodical published by the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement, The annals of our Lady of the Atonement Kilty- 
clogher, Co. Leitrim. Other branches of the Franciscan family, 
such as the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, publish periodicals 
but they do not pertain in particular to the Irish sections of 
the order. The Franciscan Medical Missionaries at Ballinasloe, 
Co. Galway, in conjunction with their English members have 
begun this year the publication of a review which, it is to be 
expected, will contain in conjunction with articles on medical 
and missionary topics contributions on devotional subjects. It is 
called The Forum: a review of nursing, medicine, missions and 
is under the editorship of Father Fergus Barrett, O.F.M. 


Retrospect 


We have now before us the facts on which to base a general 
estimate of the influence of the Irish Franciscans in the domain 
of devotional literature. There is no single famous original Irish 
Franciscan text comparable to the Meditationes vitae Christi, the 
Fioretti, or the Imitation of Christ. If I were to hazard a per- 
sonal opinion I should say that the most important among all the 
writers we have considered are O Hussey, Mac Aingil, and Gear- 
non, in the seventeenth century, the Nun of Kenmare in the nine- 
teenth, and Father James in our own day. The earlier centuries 
saw a tendency to provide religious literature for learned and 
cultured circles; the post-reformation period witnessed devotional 
literature becoming inextricably intertwined with religious in- 
struction and religious controversy; the penal-days period, the 
modest ambition to provide little works of instruction and little 
pious volumes for the sorely-tried and instruction-starved Irish 
people; modern times, the attempt at catching up on the Catholic 
literature of other lands and making it available to Irish readers 
and an aiming at higher spiritual values. 

The survey we have conducted has brought us through seven 
centuries and as many countries. We have seen devotional works 
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written by Irish Franciscans coming not merely from Ireland but 
from Italy, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, Austria, Palestine, 
France, Australia, United States, and Newfoundland. They were 
written in different languages, Irish, English, French, Italian, 
Latin. Some were original compositions; most of them were 
mere translations and adaptations of continental works: but all 
witnessed to the ever-present consciousness of the need to supple- 
ment the often meagre fare of the spoken word with devotional 
writings adapted to the particular needs of each succeeding gen- 
eration. True to Irish and Franciscan traditions many sought to 
express themselves through the medium of poetry—in Irish, in 


English, in Latin. 


Characteristics of the Literature 


Among the characteristics common to at least much of this 
literature we find simple and direct approach, concreteness, sin- 
cerity, stress on asceticism and other-worldliness, the knowledge 
that life is a battle, a sea-voyage through dangerous waters, and 
that we cannot hope to get through without storm and stress. There 
is opposition to all compromise with mere worldly values. Stressed 
is devotion to the Mass, Our Lady, and the Irish and Franciscan 
saints. There is a strong sense of the presence of God, constant 
preparation for the day of death, and judgment, spiritualizing of 
all one’s actions even the most trivial, affectionate intimacy with 
and easy approach to God, Our Lady, and the saints, and the use 
in addressing them of extremely familiar epithets. But this litera- 
ture is so varied that it is not easy to indicate many well-defined 
and unchanging characteristics. In fact, its chief characteristics 
are its selecticism and its lack of uniformity. The Irish tempera- 
ment like the Irish climate is fickle and unpredictable. The Irish 
character strikes the present speaker at least as not being yet fully 
integrated. We are a dead-end street of western Europe where 
many different races in former times found a last refuge. Like 
modern America we have great powers of assimilation, quickly 
stamping with our own impress the immigrants and invaders 
that reach our shores and making them more Irish than the Irish 
themselves. Yet, there is a difference. In modern America one can 
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still distinguish the Irish American, the Italian American, the 
German American, and the Chinese American. In Ireland the 
different racial characteristics seem rather to exist side by side in 
the same individual, not fully blended, not completely harmonized. 
The Irishman, at times, resembles the temperamental Latin, at 
times the taciturn Englishman, at times the serious hardworking 
Scandinavian. The results are paradoxical. He is noted.for his 
sense of humour, but all his songs are sad. He is witty and socia- 
ble yet cantankerous and hot-tempered. He is fond of colour, 
yet dresses dowdily ; fond of music and has a musical instrument 
as the national emblem, yet his country has produced few musi- 
cians of note. Though a lover of freedom, he is bigoted in 
unexpected ways. He frightened the Europe of the Middle Ages 
with his extreme asceticism, yet he is a lover of life. One moment 
he betrays some of the wild, uninhibited traits of Celtic pagan- 
ism; at another he is a victim of the rigidity of Jansenism. In 
his spiritual life he picks and chooses, chops and changes, but 
remains unflinchingly faithful to the fundamental principles of 
religion. ,To-day he objects to the frothy, emotional side of reli- 
gion and dubs it Italianism; tomorrow he dislikes the coldly ra- 
tional, unfeeling point of view and blames it on English Protest- 
antism. He takes his devotions from various countries. Irish 
Franciscanism is equally eclectic. Often the friars have devoted 
their energies to translating the works of Jesuits, Redemptorists, 
Dominicans, and secular priests, while leaving to others the task 
of making available to the people of Ireland the great Franciscan 
classics. 

Undoubtedly the proudest boast of Irish Franciscanism in this 
domain is the work by the seventeenth-century friars to provide 
religious reading for the Irish-speaking public at a time when 
the printing and publishing of Catholic books was forbidden by 
law and threatened with heavy penalties. Friars in Louvain and 
Rome and Prague and Ireland wrote, and compiled, and adapted, 
and translated excellent works of devotion which had no small 
part in keeping Ireland Catholic and religious-minded. The friars 
lacked funds and depended on the sale of one book to pay for the 
next. They circulated their little volumes among the Irish sol- 
diers of fortune on the continent, sent them by ones and twos by 
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devious means to the forced Irish exiles in the West Indies, and 
smuggled them from the continent to Ireland and Scotland in 
fish-boxes and beer-barrels. To this day in Ireland every Catholic 
having even a nodding acquaintance with Irish history recalls 
with pride and gratitude this heroic endeavour of the Irish Fran- 
ciscans of Louvain and elsewhere. 

Of this series of texts one can indicate certain characteristics. 
They evidence a strong desire to rescue the Irish Catholics from 
the religious ignorance to which Protestant penal laws would con- 
demn them. They gave the prestige of print for the first time 
to Irish Catholic writings. A noteworthy point is that these little 
works were written as a rule not merely by devout authors but 
by highly-educated and widely travelled scholars. They contain 
solid, down-to-earth instruction. They exhort the people to learn 
to depend on their own spiritual resources, to carry on for a time, 
if necessary, without church, or clergy, or sacraments. There is 
no stress on liturgy. The great liturgical functions of St. Peter’s 
and Notre Dame could have no place in the Ireland of the penal 
days. The result is that even to this day Irish religion is un- 
adorned and unliturgical. 

The new religion had the appeal of money and power and 
worldly comfort on its side. To counteract this the friars lost no 
opportunity of lambasting it and its ministers for its lack of the 
divine marks of apostolicity, holiness, and unity. It was as easy 
as shooting tame pigeons in a city square to show up: the newness 
of the Protestant heresy, the unholy lives of the so-called reform- 
ers, and the ridiculous and ever-increasing multiplicity of Pro- 
testant sects. All the tricks of the trade were adapted in these 
controversies, sometimes with more slickness than logic, sometimes 
with a better knowledge of human psychology than of the details 
of ecclesiastical history. The reformers were damned with a label 
or an alliterative tag like L#itéir lobhthach (‘corrupt Luther’) and 
Cailbhin coirptheach (‘sensuous Calvin’). The friars appealed 
to the Irish regard for St. Patrick and insisted that Patrick could 
never have been a Protestant. They allowed that Protestantism 
might seem the more pleasant religion for this life, but claimed 
Catholicism was the right one for those with eye to the life to come. 
Jangling rimes that the people easily remembered were circulated 
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by book and word of mouth to stabilize the people in their religion 
and ridicule the claims of Protestantism and heap opprobrium on 
those who adopted it in preference to Catholicism. 


Orthodoxy 


An interesting subject for study would be the orthodoxy of 
Trish Franciscan devotional and theological writers. Many strange 
ideas and concecits occur among the Irish Franciscan poets and 
often exaggerated language. Points worth noting are the position 
of Mary in the scheme of redemption, the so-called wooing of 
Mary and the various Mary legends, the unusual metaphors ap- 
plied to Christ, attributes applied to St. Francis and other saints, 
ideas borrowed from apoeryphal sourees. Among our Latin 
writers it would be worth while enquiring whether there are any 
traces of Jansenism. Several prominent Irish Franciscans had 
Jansenistie contacts and some were suspected of Jansenistie lean- 
ings, but it must be remembered that this was before the issue was 
clarified by any official decisions of the Roman pontiffs. Names 
that arise in this connection are Luke Wadding, Florence Conry, 
and Hugh Burke. Again it would be worth investigating whether 
many of the Irish Franciscan writers came under the influence 
of quictism, for instance, Mae Aingil and the Capuchin Francis 
Nugent. Another point for discussion under this heading is the 
fact that some of the books chosen for translation at one time or 
another caine to find themselves on the Index expurgatorius. Con- 
stant stress is laid on the great Catholic axiom, Hatra eeclesiam 
nulla salus and sometimes to such a degree that no qualification 
seems to be allowed. To the seductiveness of heresy the friars 
opposed an unflinching intransigence which sometimes extended 
itself to cases where no dogma and no principle was involved and 
where expediency prompted accommodation. On the other hand 
some Irish Franciscans went out of their way to be accommodating 
in their religious views and would be considered by some at least 
as having compromised on essentials, for instance, Peter Walsh 
in the seventeenth century and Art O’Leary in the eighteenth. 

To avoid misunderstanding it should be remembered that any 
attempt at estimating the full impact of the religious influence 
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of the friars on the lives of the Irish people must take into con- 
sideration other mediums of influence. First, there are written 
mediums of influence that were outside our scope, such as 1) the 
religious literature that was introduced to the Irish public by 
poets and writers who though not themselves Franciscans came 
under Franciscan influence and were perhaps encouraged in their 
efforts by the friars; 2) the work of Franciscan scribes and pen- 
men in making available in the absence of Catholic printing presses 
of copies of the religious poems and tracts that came their way ; 
and 3) the learned theological and hagiographical tomes of the 
Irish friars of Rome and Louvain and Prague which in them- 
selves do not come under the heading of devotional literature and 
which besides had only a limited circulation among scholars and 
the clergy, but which indirectly through the popularizing efforts 
of the clergy and others came to influence the religious life of the 
rank and file of the people at home. 

This paper has treated merely of the influence of the written 
word. Outside its scope was all discussion of the immense good 
accomplished by the Irish Franciscan apostolate of the spoken 
word. We know of many Franciscan preachers and missionaries 
whose influence for good spread over a considerable portion of 
the country and sometimes continued into succeeding gencrations. 
In our own day Friars Minor and Capuchins are among the most 
popular preachers and missionaries in Ireland and often also 
conduct missions and retreats in England and Scotland. A worth- 
while study, too, would be research on the propagation of various 
devotions by the friars. Headings for enquiry would be: devotion 
to the passion and the infant Saviour, to the Mother of Sorrows, 
to St. Blaise, to various Franciscan saints, the cult of the Immacu- 
late Conception, the Mass, the Holy Name, the stations of the 
cross, the Christmas erib, the portiuncula indulgence, the Angelus, 
the Franciscan crown, the rosary, the confraternity of the cord, 
the Lough Derg and other pilgrimages, the temperance and total 
abstinence movements, and the practice of burying in the Fran- 
cisean habit. Add to all this the influence exercised by the Fran- 
eiscans on the religious life of the people through their schools 
and orphanages, sodalities, confraternities, clubs of various de- 
scriptions, holidays, homes, retreat houses, burial, altar, and office 
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societies,—and even through the daily bread-lines at Franciscan 
-friaries. 

The overall picture will show that the influence of the Francis- 
cans on the religious life of the Irish people has been immense and 
that even in the more restricted domain of devotional literature 
their contribution has been far from insignificant. 


DISCUSSION 


THOMAS GRASSMANN, O.F.M.Conv.:—In attempting to review, within 
a very short space of time, the paper offered by Fr. Canice Mooney, O.F.M., 
one must be aware of the difficulties and complexities faced by the writer. 
Gaelic, or better, Irish Catholic Devotional Literature, quite profuse before 
the Protestant Reformation, was banished from public use during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth who attempted to alienate the Irish from their ancient 
faith. This prohibition, together with the ravages of wars, reduced the 
prevalence of printed Catholic devotional manuals and also affected Fran- 
ciscan publications of the same nature. Nevertheless, the Irish persisted in 
the use of their devotional manuals through the expediency of reproducing 
them in manuscript form. As a consequence, it is easy to understand that 
not all such devotional manuals were fully preserved. 

Fr. Canice clearly establishes the scope of his paper as including ‘‘the out- 
put of the Jrish Franciscans in the domain of devotional literature from the 
founding of the province back in the days of St. Francis to our own day, 
including the O.F.M.Conv., the O.F.M.Obs., the O.F.M.Cap., the Poor Clares, 
and the Tertiaries Regular.’’ Consequently he notates only the works of the 
members of the Irish Province even though he has endeavored to cover seven 
hundred years within the confines of seven counties. As a fellow-student in 
the field of Irish Franciscan History, the reviewer fully comprehends the 
value of Fr. Canice’s contribution to the F.E.C. especially since this particular 
field has not been given too frequent attention in the past. 

For the purpose of clarification, several questions are offered: 


1. Was Friar John of Kilkenny identical with Friar John Clynn, the writer 
of the Annales Hibernicae?’’ (Answered—no! ) 


2. Was the book of Fr. Maurice O’Fihely (Mauritius Hibernicus, ete.) ‘‘ Dic- 
tionarium sacrae Scripturae Concionatoribus apprime et necessarium’’ (Venice 
1603), omitted as being outside of the scope of the paper? (Answered—yes! ) 


3. Are the Irish MSS, still at St. Isidore’s, Rome, Italy, which were listed 
as being at that place during March 1847? (Answered: they are now pre- 
served in Ireland.) 


At the beginning of the paper, Fr. Canice asked the question—‘‘ Would it 
be stretching terminology beyond due limits to include ‘valuable treatises on 
provincial history’ also in this paper?’’ In reply to this inquiry, the re- 
viewer states that to him, it seems that such works, although edifying and 
of singular historical value, would not properly come within the scope of 
‘“devotional literature.’’ 


Fr. Canice is to be congratulated upon his exhaustive study. 


A TECHNIQUE OF GUIDANCE 


Epear Exserte, O.F.M. 


The concept of guidance has greatly broadened in scope within 
the last few decades. Not many years ago, when we heard the 
term guidance, we thought of it almost exclusively as spiritual 
guidance. Now the term is applied to many secular fields. Con- 
sequently we hear of industrial guidance, vocational guidance, 
educational guidance, personal guidance. In the secular fields, 
guidance has grown into a mighty movement. For we find peri- 
odicals of acknowledged excellence carrying not merely single 
articles on the subject, but devoting whole issues to the discus- 
sion of guidance. 

Isn’t the subject being overworked? Why should the people 
of our generation suddenly need so much guidance? The follow- 
ing comment of a young Catholic layman may answer that ques- 
tion. He was a school board member. Together we had been 
attending a state teachers’ conference. The director of the 
guidance program at one of our leading state universities was 
addressing the meeting and describing the appalling problems of 
students which the counselors face in their clinic, and appealing 
strongly for a wider use of guidance programs in our high schools. 
After the meeting my friend made this practical comment, ‘“Fa- 
ther, if the young people who are reacting in such an abnormal 
way to their surroundings had received a religious training, such 
as I received from the Christian Brothers at De La Salle—I’m 
sure, there wouldn’t be half so many problems.” There is no 
doubt that the present alarmed cry for guidance in schools is 
largely a result of having rejected the fundamental teachings of 
Faith. However, while we may not be in sympathy with certain 
phases of the guidance movement, even a cursory consideration 
of its ambitious aims offers us challenging thoughts. 


Counseling 


The term, guidance, is usually taken to mean the whole com- 
prehensive program of activities that aim to direct the individual. 


ree) Sot 
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It embraces the whole mechanical apparatus for measuring the 
individual’s mental abilities, his personality traits, and his 
mechanical aptitudes. It includes the evaluation of the material, 
the diagnosis of the problem, and also the interviewing of the 
individual, or the counseling proper. - 

My discussion proposes to consider only the counseling aspect, 
or rather the technique of counseling which is called non-directive 
counseling. 

We may roughly divide all counseling into directive. and non- 
directive. The traditional method of counseling is the directive. 
The counselor, after investigating the case, tells the client what 
significant information he has gleaned concerning the client’s 
capacities and aptitudes. He gives a “fitting explanation of his 
client’s difficulties . . . he keeps control of the interview, he en- 
deavors to make specific suggestions, he checks up later to see 
that the student has done his part.” * 

In the non-directive counseling interview, the client is not 
told what is the matter; he is led to discover it for himself. 


This type of counseling is made successful by a careful, skillful, and 
sustained effort on the part of, the counselor to leave entirely in the 
client’s hands the total responsibility for his problems and total free- 
dom of expression in the counseling situation. The counseling interview 
is not seen as a place in which the counselor directs and readjusts the 
client’s attitudes and goals according to the counselor’s predetermined 
solution, but as one in which the client is: allowed to make his own 
expression of his difficulties and work. out his own solution in his own 
way. .. . Non-directive counseling is based on the conviction that the 
individual has within himself the powers of his own therapy and is not 
simply dependent on the interpretations of the counselor.” 


Non-Directive Counseling 


In the secular field of counseling, the method of non-directive 
or client-centered counseling may be regarded as a revolutionary 
theory. It may be considered “a reaction and revolt against the 
dangers of overregulation and psychic reconstruction as carried 
out by those who are overenthusiastic about the infallibility of 


*Rogers, Carl R., ‘‘Counseling,’’ Review of Educational Research, April 
1945, p. 155. 

* Curran, Rey. Charles, Personality Factors in Counseling, (Grune and Strat- 
ton, New York, 1945), p. 18. 
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some prevailing school of thought.” As one writer puts it: “They 
omnipotently assume the responsibility of reorganizing the per- 
sonality of another human... they presume to revise the works 
of God after communing briefly with the works of Freud.” ® 
Many counselors go too far in imposing their personal views on 
the client and do not allow the client the opportunity of working 
out his own problems. It is encouraging to see that the move- 
ment of non-directive counseling is making the pendulum swing 
in the opposite direction. 

A study of some of our spiritual writers will show that at 
times their directions for dealing with souls match very closely 
the basic principles of non-directive counseling. For example, 
St. Francis de Sales in his Letters to Persons in Religion * re- 
peatedly recommends to religious guides a procedure that approxi- 
mates the technique we are considering. It is also interesting to 
note that St. Thomas’ explanation of the term consiliwm is prac- 
- tically a discussion of what goes on within the client during suc- 
cessful nondirective counseling. Consiliwm is a process of the 
mind by which a person surveys all the cireumstances of a prob- 
lem before he selects the means to meet the problem. In doubtful 
and uncertain matters, reason does not pass judgment without 
first inquiring. This inquiry of the intellect is called counsel. 
Counsel is concerned with comparing various objects. It is con- 
cerned with things that must be done by us. Moreover, it con- 
siders not only what is to be done, but also how the obstacles can 
be overcome.® Thus St. Thomas discusses the process of the 
intellect called counsel. The technique under consideration seems 
the more plausible in the light of St. Bonaventure’s discussion 
of the gift of counsel.® THe first quotes a definition of Cicero: 
“Counsel is the considered reason for doing or not doing some- 
thing,” and then that of Gregory: “Counsel is opposed to hasty 
action.” The Seraphie Doctor then says that counsel does not 
consist in asking for counsel nor in giving counsel, but it consists 


’ Thorne, Fred, ‘‘A Critique of Non-directive Methods of Psychotherapy,’’ 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, October 1944, p. 461. 

4St. Francis de Sales, Letters to Persons in Religion (translated by Rev. 
Henry Benedict Mackay, O.S.B., Newman Bookshop, 1943). 

5 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica (Editio altera Romana, 1894), v. II, p. 121. 

* St. Bonaventure, Opera Omnia (Quarachii, 1887), III, p. 780. 
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in taking counsel with oneself. He next questions whether it is a 
matter of great utility or of great virtue to be giving counsel, since 
there are so many who seem to be counseling others, who govern 
themselves so wretchedly. 

One of the strongest arguments recommending the non-directive 
type of counseling is that it rests on the guiding principle that 
the individual personality of the client must be respected. It 
recognizes above all “the uniqueness of the individual, and the 
unity of each personality, and the fact that each man has within 
himself intrinsic powers for personality adjustment and develop- 
ment which he alone can activate.”’ It believes, therefore, in 
offering a person who is in difficulty ‘‘a situation where he can 
quietly survey his problem... get an over-all view of his problems, 
and be enabled to choose new and more successfui means of 
reaching a solution.” 

The attitude of the counselor, therefore, should be the eminently 
Christian attitude of maintaining the greatest respect for his client 
as an individual endowed by God with great faculties of intellect 
and free will. These are the faculties that the individual must 
employ to work out his assigned task in hfe. No one else can 
apply his faculties for him. No one else can assume his respon- 
sibilities. He must learn to use his faculties himself. That is 
all according to God’s plan. 

Consequently, the counselor will not lose respect for his client 
because the latter is temporarily confused by conflicting emotions. 
Rather, the ideal counselor will be very humble in his estimate 
of what he can do to help, even though he be ever so sure of what 
course the client ought to follow. The client remains responsible 
for his own decisions, and every precaution is to be taken to build 
up this sense of personal responsibility.® 

This method rests, further, on a belief in the person’s capacity 
for adjustment. Most individuals have an enormous capacity for 
adaptation and readjustment. These powers are intrinsic in each 
personality. This type of counseling, therefore, relies, not upon 
the strength and power within the counselor, but upon the strength 


™ Curran, op. cit., p. 278. 


® Rogers, Carl R., Counseling with Returned Servicemen (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1946), p. 19. 
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within the client to solve his own problems and choose more ade- 
quate life experiences.’ Change is rarely brought about by giving 
rules and principles. Change is brought about only from within 
when the chent determines to change himself and his attitudes. 
The non-directive counselor puts genuine reliance on the client’s 
own ability to solve his own difficulties, and only tries to structure 
the situation so that the client can view his problem with a mini- 
mum of interference. 

The non-directive procedure recognizes the uniqueness of the 
individual personality. The counselor must expect to find the 
client different from himself, and not want to make him feel, 
think, and act as he does. ‘Not only is each man an individual 
different from all others who have ever lived or ever will live; 
his actions are his very own, mirroring his personality; yes his 
every single act will bear the stamp of the agent and be set apart 
as a thing distinct in the history of the universe.” *° Aware of 
the differences between them, the counselor endeavors to be totally 
acceptant of the client as a person different from himself. As 
he endeavors to accept the client’s attitudes as a natural part of 
this other person, he avoids being shocked at anything the client 
may say or do. The counselor is not concerned with judging the 
client, but with helping him to understand and to accept himself.”* 

Each individual has an inner urge to reach his own perfection. 
“Everyone knows that man’s desires are satisfied only by his reach- 
ing out and getting what he lacks. . . . Like every other living 
thing, the perfection of man is the full development of his nature, 
the perfection of his highest act, worked out from the principles 
inherent in that nature.”*? Man has been endowed with an 
intellect capable of giving him a reasonable understanding of 
himself and of his environment. He gains satisfaction by grap- 
pling with difficulties that arise from within and without. He 
has an urge to master them independently. The method proposed 
gives special recognition to this urge of the individual to reach 
out for his own perfection. 

Not least among the arguments that recommend this procedure 


® Rogers, op. cit., p. 20. 

10 Farrell, Walter, O.P., A Companion to the Summa (Sheed and Ward, 
New Yorts, 1940), II, p. 40. 

" Rogers, op. cit.. p. 21. 

2 Farr ll, op. cit., p. 40. 
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is that it is practicable. It calls for a technique that is relatively 
simple to master. It requires relatively little clinical experience 
with which to obtain results. It involves small dangers of causing 
serious harm to the client by inept bungling.** The client-centered 
counseling method will prove a safe mode of dealing with human 
problems. Since the main stress is placed on the client to use the 
powers for growth within himself, the counselor does not assume 
the responsibility for action. He merely attempts to provide the 
atmosphere wherein the client can best work out his own solutions. 
In such a setting, the risk of damage to the client is slight. 

It is true, we would not fear that priests or religious will give 
any directive advice that is bad in itself. However, as Allers says: 


The certainty of possessing the truth ... is no guarantee for infalli- 
bility in details nor of faultlessness in the practical application of the 
general principles; rather, such a belief becomes easily the source of 
mistakes, sometimes of a serious character. The certainty concerning 
the content of the principles is confused by many with the knowledge 
of the practical situations in which these principles apply.“ 


The advice may be ever so good in itself, but if it is ill-timed, 
it will prove ineffective, because the client is not ready to receive 
it. Perhaps it will even arouse defensiveness and tension in the 
client. The religious counselor, who finds his loftiest suggestions 
proving futile, will do well to study the practicability of trying 
to aid his client to work on his own lower level in solving his 
problem. 

The reasons which have been advanced thus far to support 
non-directive counseling have been drawn from the fact that traces 
of this procedure may be found in spiritual writers. This method, 
moreover, respects the autonomy of the individual; it relies upon 
the individual’s capacity for self-improvement; it respects the 
uniqueness of the individual personality. Finally, it is a practica- 
ble method that is relatively free from dangers of harming those 
who come for help. 


How It Operates 
Perhaps we can obtain a clearer idea of how non-directive 
*% Thorne, op. cit., p. 460. 


“ Allers, Rudolf, ‘‘Guidance and Counseling,’’ The American Ecclesiastical 
Review (1945), p. 118. ; 
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counseling operates by studying a summary of an actual inter- 
view. Father Curran has made an analysis of one of his own 
counseling interviews which will prove helpful.?® At the begin- 
ning of the interview, the counselor encouraged the client to 
express his feelings freely. He made it clear that the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the interview rested with the client; and 
the latter was not permitted to lean dependingly on the coun- 
selor. He also made the client feel that he need not be self- 
conscious about expressing hostile, negative, or guilt feelings. There 
was no challenging or criticism of expression of emotions or atti- 
tudes. The counselor likewise accepted long silences as expres- 
sions of negative feelings. He made the client see the funda- 
mental drives, needs, and values which lay concealed in the 
client’s releases. The counselor, as it were, cut through the de- 
tails described at length, and held up to view the emotions of fear, 
hostility, desire, and the like, which the releases expressed. He 
also made it clear to the client that by accepting the responsibility 
for solving his own problem, and by making independent judg- 
ments about himself, he was learning to acquire self-reliance and 
independence. Finally, the counselor adhered to the time limit 
which had been set for the interview and offered a set time for 
the next interview if the client wished to use it. 

The above account described the role of the counselor in the 
interview. The client’s role is more important. 


Usually the client does not immediately accept the responsibility for 
his own problems and often blames them on others or on physical ill- 
ness. He often has his own diagnosis of the problem and feels that is 
all that is wrong. Gradually, because he is encouraged to talk freely, 
and not made defensive, he begins to express his own ideas of his prob- 
lem. As he talks, the content of the client’s releases ordinarily becomes 
broader and he begins to introduce ideas about his home, family, work, 
personality needs. The client slowly begins to accept some or all of these 
factors as part of his problem and sees them as at least somewhat serious. 
The client expresses openly or implies that he wants to retain his inde- 
pendence and not be ordered and directed. It is left to the client to 
decide if he wants to come for more interviews.” 


Thus through the structuring responses of the counselor, 


the client acquires a new understanding of the unique relationship 


Curran, op. cit., p. 58. 
w’Ourran, op. cit., p. 59. 
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between himself and the counselor. ... He understands that he can both 
be himself, admit his hostile feelings and his failures without defensive- 
ness, and at the same time feel assured that he will have the counselor’s 
continued acceptance. Finally it is possible for him to achieve, with the 
aid of the counselor’s skill, an independent solution of his problems.” 


Here we see “counseling presented as a way of helping the 
individual to help himself.” ** In spite of all the broad freedom, 
the permissiveness: allowed the client, the counselor does place 
responsibility on the client—responsibility for stating his prob- 
lem, for explaining his attitudes, for developing understanding 
of himself and his reactions, and for making his own choices of 
remedies. He alone is to be responsible for keeping his appoint- 
ment, and in this way he proves to himself that he is working on 
his problem. The effect upon the client of accepting this respon- 
sibility is a wholesome one. He develops, grows to maturity 
through responsibility. In the counseling situation, which is so 
structured as to provide maximum aid and minimum interference 
to the client’s activity, he experiences that psychological growth 
which will ultimately enable him to adjust himself to the realities 
and demands of life. 

How does the counselor aid this growth and avoid interfering 
with this development? First, by being totally acceptant of the 
client as a person. Without trying to evaluate, analyze, or cor- 
rect the person. before him, the counselor simply accepts the client 
as the client views himself. A goodly portion of his responses 
reflect this attitude. The result of such an attitude is that the 
client finds himself in an atmosphere of security, where he can 
drop his psychological defenses and find release from emotional 
tensions. By verbalizing his feelings and attitudes he seems to 
view himself much as others see him and he gradually recognizes 
aspects of himself which he had customarily repressed or denied.’® 

Skillfully reflecting the client’s emotions and attitudes in re- 
sponses is the second important technique employed by the coun- 
selor to aid psychological growth. 


The counselor’s attention is completely concentrated upon the problem 


™ Curran, op. cit., p. 59. 

Rogers, op. cit., p. 5. 

* Rogers, Carl R., ‘‘Psychometriec Tests and Client-Centered Counseling,’’ 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, I (1946). 
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of ‘What feeling is he expressing?’ At no time does the counselor become 
so involved in the factual details of the elient’s statement that he fails 
to ask himself what it is that the client is expressing in the way of 
feelings and attitudes. No matter how deeply negative, or how absurd, 
or how unfair to other people the client’s statements may seem to be, 
the counselor endeavors to reflect the client’s feelings as accurately and 
fairly as possible.” 


These clarifying or summarizing responses of the counselor 
serve as a mirror in which the client may see himself. The pur- 
pose is to aid the client to get a better understanding of himself, 
to gain insight or self-knowledge. On the basis of that self- 
knowledge or insight, the client will be encouraged to seek better 
ways and means to meet the responsibilities of life. 

These, then, seem to be the main steps in the personality 
growth of the client. Because he is accepted and feels secure, he 
gains release from emotional tensions largely by verbalizing his 
feelings. He gains new insights or self-knowledge by talking 
through his problem. His next natural step is to make new 
choices, to seek ways and means of adapting himself to his cir- 
cumstances. 


When Applicable 


It goes without saying that not all cases of attempted non- 
directive counseling will work out successfully according to the 
pattern described above. Not every client is a subject for non- 
directive counseling. This procedure would not be suitable for 
eases of grave mental disorder.** It does not serve any purpose, 
if the individual is applying merely for information or instruc- 
tion, and has no personality problem. It cannot be employed, as 
a rule, if the client has no time or opportunity for repeated inter- 
views. It is not to be thought of as a substitute for spiritual 
direction or for spiritual instruction. We profit most from the 
advice and instruction of our spiritual guides when we are best 
adjusted to or conformed to the will of God. No doubt, at times 
of emotional stress, we might well profit by some non-directive 
counseling. It would be using a natural means to aid us to 
become adjusted or conformed to the arrangements of Providence. 


2 Rogers, Carl, ‘‘Counseling with Returned Servicemen,’’ p. 32. 
21 Thorne, op. cit., p. 460. - 
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Non-directive counseling will be of greatest service when the 
client is emotionally disturbed or all confused about himself and 
his surroundings. Experience warns us that such a person will 
not view things objectively nor make reasonable judgments while 
he is in this state. He must first gain release from his emotional 
tensions. How often does a person resort to a priest or a re- 
ligious when he is upset by emotions of fear, or bitterness, de- 
spondency, and the like! If we proceed simply to “lay down 
the law” and to make an authoritative promulgation of the teach- 
ings of morality we will probably be ineffective. The client may 
only work up resistance, become defensive and more confused. 
We will not be surprised at this if we try to understand the client’s 
frame of mind. Here the non-directive techniques will be of the 
greatest help. Nor should we be discouraged at the length of time 
required to help a client. A real personality problem will be 
settled, as a rule, only with time and patience through the client’s 
intrinsic powers for adjustment. 


It is not sensible to expect that things which have gone on for years 
will disappear within a few days or weeks or even months . .. Rebuild- 
ing of a personality is a task which will last for years ... The things 
one has to deal with are, mostly hidden so carefully, rooted so deeply, 
so difficult to discover and so hard to uproot, that a long time is needed 
for any noticeable success to be achieved.” 

A problem may arise when the client, because of previous lack 
of proper instruction, wants to make choices contrary to the moral 
law. Will a conscientious counselor simply voice his acceptance 
of the evil intentions ? He cannot show himself indifferent to what 
is actually wrong, much less approve of it. However, it will 
usually be found that the disturbed client usually possesses the 
knowledge of what is right and wrong, but lacks the will and 
courage to do what is right. It is the problem that St. Paul spoke 
of in his Letter to the Romans: “I do not do the good that I wish, 
but the evil that I do not wish, that I perform.” ** Already in 
the classical meters of Ovid, Medea lamented this same problem: 


. . . aliudque cupido mens aliud suadet. Video meliora proboque 
deteriora sequor.”4 


ae Rudolf, Self Improvement (Benziger Brothers, Chicago, 1939), 
Dp. : 

= 8t. Paul, Romans VIII, 19. 

* Ovid, Metamorphosis, Bk. VIT. 
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The conscientious counselor will have to decide whether the client 
really lacks necessary instruction or whether he needs mainly 
emotional release as the first step to improvement. In the former 
case, the counselor will see to it that the proper instruction is 
acquired through reading, or direct teaching outside of the coun- 
seling interviews. If the problem is mainly one of personality, 
the counselor will concentrate first on helping the client gain 
security and release from tensions. Experience must train the 
counselor in making these decisions, but the study of completely 
recorded cases, such as we find in the works of Rogers, Snyder, 
Curran,” and others can provide vicarious experience. 

A study of non-directive counseling should have particular value 
for those who are engaged in school work. 


The school, it would seem, should be increasingly conscious not only of 
its role as an agency for knowledge, but also of its influence on the 
development of personality. Often, as in an unskillful counseling rela- 
tionship, the teacher so controls and dominates the classroom that little 
opportunity is given for the child’s intrinsic insight and choice func- 
tions to develop. A teacher-centered classroom, like a counselor-centered 
interview, would seem to offer small likelihood of personality growth for 
the students.” 


While it is necessary that teachers stress respect for and atten- 
tion to their judgments, this can be carried too far. When the 
child is told everything to do and given little or no chance to 
think things out for himself, he either becomes completely depend- 
ent, or he is apt eventually to rebel and stubbornly resist. ‘From 
a long-time point of view, an educative process which allows for 
the slow growth of self-motivated insights and choices is likely 
to be the best for developing personality. For personality develop- 
ment in the learning process depends chiefly on what the child 
thinks and does.” ** 


Father Ernest Hull, 8.J., offers a similar thought: 


When we come to the personal valuation, it is the things which a man 
does for himself, and not the things which other people do for him, 


* Snyder, William U., Casebook of Non-directive Counseling (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947). - 

2° Curran, op. cit., p. 271. 

21 Curran, op. cit., p. 273. 
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that make for his uplift. For by the things a man does for himself his 
faculties are exercised, his powers developed, self-realization is achieved 
and character and efficiency are built up. . . . I think it was Fenelon 
who, when asked what he was aiming at in his work as tutor to the 
Dauphin, replied: ‘My aim is to make myself unnecessary.’ A golden 
maxim for all teachers and helpers of men. And this is the foundation 
of humility in all really great men. They teach in order that people may 
cease to need teaching; they lead in order that men may soon need no 
leading.”* 


There is a special reason why schools should consider the merits 
of non-directive counseling today. Accrediting agencies and state 
authorities are insisting that schools provide guidance services for 
their students. Most secular schools have programs that follow the 
mechanistic and test approach and are highly directive. Catholic 
schools have traditionally had their own type of personal guidance 
program, carried on largely by a spiritual director. In the non- 
directive counseling approach we shall find much that harmonizes 
with our ideas of personal guidance and of individual liberty and 
responsibility. A study of its tenets will help us appreciate our 
traditional approach and make us more wary of the elaims of 
pretentious mechanistic guidance programs. 

Whenever we speak of methods of dealing with other people, we 
shall find strong pros and cons. The same will be true of various 
counseling methods. But much profit will be derived from a study 
of the merits of non-directive counseling by teachers and priests 
who.by their very office are engaged in the guidance of youth. 
The articles written on this subject are not difficult reading. They 
are rather fascinating. Carl Rogers and his school seem to possess 
a gift for presenting their views in a clear and persuasive manner, 
and for the most part, with good taste. While we cannot agree with 
all the viewpoints they present and must regret the absence of a 
higher spiritual outlook, yet we shall find in their writings a chal- 
lenge to relate properly the findings of non-directive counseling 
with our Christian philosophy of life. The Church has always 
accepted what was good and helpful in modern thought, has 
spiritualized it, and used it to promote her mission of saving souls. 
Non-directive counseling offers much that is good, and is in har- 


** Hull, Ernest R., S.J., A Practical Philosophy of Life (Bombay, India, 
1936), p. 217. 
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mony with Christian teaching, and can be used for the benefit of 
souls by the teacher in the schoolroom, by the counselor in his 
office, by the chaplain at the sick-bed, and by the pastor in his 
rectory-office. 


DISCUSSION 


GARCIAS BEHNEN, O.F.M.:—The preceding paper on _ non-directive 
counseling presents an important contribution to the subject matter con- 
sidered in this Conference. All of you present, I’m sure, will agree that 
Father Edgar has favored us with an interesting and very clear exposition 
of this type of guidance. In the light of the arguments presented, his con- 
cluding plea for our closer study of this particular technique is especially 
timely and practical, and we would do well to heed it. 

Father Edgar can speak on this subject with authority. He has had a 
course in it, and the interest thus awakened finds stimulus in continued read- 
ing and study on the matter. For myself, I cannot claim any such authority 
to speak. My knowledge of it is too meagre. But as I understand it from 
frequent discussions with Father Edgar in the past year, non-directive counsel- 
ing is not meant to replace all other types of guidance, nor is it advocated 
for universal application to all clients or problems. We must recognize the 
limited field of its application. As a Spiritual Director, however, I can readily 
see that it can very well be used both in group and individual counseling. 

Before coming to the discussion, I would like to point out, what seems to 
me to be limitations in its application :— 

1) As Priests:—A priest is an authoritative teacher and guide. People 
often approach him for direct instruction. In a number of instances the priest 
must assert this authority as a competent exponent of Catholic doctrine, morals 
or practice. This technique, it seems to me, would not be applicable in such 
instances. 

2) Superiorship:—This, too, often requires as a fulfillment of office, an 
authoritative and directive type of guidance for the subjects. In such instances 
also, the non-directive counseling would not seem applicable. 

3) These cases (there may be others, I do not intend to present a complete 
enumeration) do not, on the other hand, exclude instances where non-directive 
counseling on the part of the priest or superior could profitably be resorted to. 

Finally, for the sake of getting down to the discussion proper, some questions 
arise in my mind that could start us off on linking together this subject of 
non-directive counseling with the matter of the Conference: Guidance through 
Franciscan Spirituality. We are fortunate in having some really eminent 
authorities on Franciscan Spirituality present. I wonder if they will take up 
the discussion and point out to us: 

1) Any traces of such a technique as non-directive counseling in the deal- 
ings of St. Francis with others; 

2) Any traces of this system in the official writings on Franciscan spiritu- 
ality ; 

a) Piatieiscith spirituality shows forth a decided respect for the individual’s 
personality, and a wholesome regard for personal responsibility. May we con- 
clude from these characteristic traits in it, that non-directive guidance is a 
‘“‘natural’’ for us? 


DISCUSSION 


RICHARD HODGE, O.F.M.:—I was connected with a retraining program 
of this type that was for general court-martials of the Navy. A draft of 


. 
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prisoners came in from all Navy prisons on an average of about three days a 
week. These men came 1 with a 15-year sentence over their heads, a D.D. 
(dishonorable discharge) which meant that they would lose their citizenship 
right. We knew nothing of these men except from the court-martial. We kept 
them under special guard until we found what we had. If we found a pervert 
morally, we sent him back to prison. First, they had their physical check-up; 
then, they went to a social history interviewer. We got their work ee 
their school history; we contacted their whole locality and got the case his- 
tory. These were most revealing and exhausting. We got their whole life 
story. Then, they went through the psychologists; they went through the 
psychiatrists, and then to the retraining officers. These mapped out a work 
program for each individual; and each man came to the chaplain. The beauty 
of this setup was that the type of men in charge gave great validity to the 
religious element. We had a fine chapel and an assistant chaplain. We brought 
each prisoner into the chapel and gave him a talk. A religious survey deter- 
mined how active they were in the practice of religion. I baptized one-hundred 
converts; at least two-hundred others made their First Holy Communion and 
Confession—who never had an opportunity before, although they came from 
such cities as New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago. 

This will give you an idea how thoroughly we did go into a man’s back- 
ground. We had to transform their moral views; we had to determine whether 
it was an internal weakness or outside pressure. All the visitors were thor- 
oughly checked. Also we checked the mail. We had to find out what drove 
that fellow into trouble. This was a secular group working on these men 
individually. We had a separate file on each man. This work started with an 
individual interview and periodically while he was under our control, he went 
through the routine again. We could see the developments through their re- 
sponse to our training. It was all on an individual basis. It was not that 
they looked upon the worth of a human being. The men in command had 
that idea, but the Navy set it up in order to get the men back on the battle 
line. The program has lapsed since the war. We restored 3,800 men to duty— 
actually remade men. 

We can learn a lot from these people. They look upon a fellow-man and 
see a delinquent. We look upon them and we should see another Christ. We 
should not be sending out problem children. 


DISCUSSION 


AMBROSE BURKH, T.O.R.:—I might state that for myself, I have fol- 
lowed one of these courses in non-directive counseling, and I have had some 
contact with people in the work at Ohio State University where the work of 
Rogers is done. It is worth hoting that another Franciscan institution, the 
College of Steubenville, has adopted this non-directive technique of counsel- 
ing. The critic asked these two questions: First, the application of the tech- 
nique in regard to counseling that involves questions of morals and direction. 
It is the practice of some of the counselors, and I suppose all of them in 
non-directive technique, to separate counsel and instruction. In fact, Father 
Curran uses that idea. If it comes to a question of instruction, he makes a 
separation of counseling and instruction. He moves to another room. It does 
become a problem for priests to separate the matter of instruction from coun- 
seling. 

In regard to the place of this technique in Franciscan spirituality—I feel 
that it is Franciscan, and I think that we shall recognize that in the care 
of souls, that almost intuitively we have used some features; we have come 
to recognize that we can only be guides, point out, reflect objectively the 
basis of choices, but that we cannot impose our wills upon them with any 
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success. I think there is implied in Franciscan spirituality an element of 
non-directive counsel. 


DISCUSSION 


DENIS GALLAGHER, O.F.M.Conv.:—Is there in this non-directive coun- 
seling the central idea of leadership? How about directing Franciscan leader- 
ship along non-direetive lines? The real leader among the Franciscans is the 
one who himself is well-developed in Franciscan personality; one who has 
the Franciscan spirit is quite capable of passing it on to others. I asked 
Father Bernard and some others about mission work. Father Bernard said 
that it was the Holy Spirit Who was doing the work. Another said: You 
cannot give what you haven’t got. I think that is very applicable in Francis- 
can leadership, and if he is Franciscan, he can be indirective in his counseling. 
His very personality will do much of the work and affect those whom he is 
counseling. 


SYMPOSIUM: FRANCISCAN GUIDANCE 
I. In Sisterhoods 


AmprosE L. Burxe, T.O.R. 


The term “symposium” is used in designation of this part of 
the program. I will not spend much time on the definition of terms, 
but I should like to cite this fact: the primary meaning of the 
word “symposium,” coming from the Greek, is, I believe, ‘“drink- 
ing together,’ You will recall that we have had a previous 
symposium. (Refreshments at a recess. ) 


First of all, a bit of explanation, or a statement, is in order. 
Some of the people here have been given to expect that the superiors 
of Franciscan houses and communities would be subjected to a 
questionnaire in connection with what is presented here this after- 
noon. That project was not carried out. The plan to have the expres- 
sion from the Sisters themselves as to the questions they wished 
to hear discussed. However, through contact with individuals and 
acquaintance with the work of Retreat Masters, we feel there is 
reflected enough of the situation upon which to base this dis- 
cussion. 


It is a solemn obligation that falls on me to be the first to repre- 
sent the distaff side of the Franciscan family in the Franciscan 
Educational Conference. My function may possibly be more that 
of pointing out that there is a vast body of investigation to be made 
on the subject rather than of drawing any conclusions. 


Without any reference to the historical background that has 
already been covered, let us plunge into the subject at hand. Only 
one historical reference is made. To set the picture, we should 
recall Saint Francis and Saint Clare. The devout yearning that 
Saint Clare had for the direction of the Friars should be in the 
heart of every member of the Franciscan Sisterhoods. That yearn- 
ing should be to receive from the fount of Franciscanism the cul- 
ture that makes us different from any other religious family, gives 
us a distinct mission and the reason for approbation from Holy 
Mother Church. Thus, to justify that separate existence as an 
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Order—or a branch within the Order—we must be as fully pos- 
sessed of the Franciscan heritage and culture as possible. 

To carry out this program of guidance for the Sisterhoods it 
is recognized that the Friars themselves have an obligation in the 
work that is before us. We shall, no doubt, find that there are 
so many problems, so many questions, that it will take a long time 
just to assemble, let alone solve them all. I may group them under 
three heads: 1) the problems of the Community as a whole; 2) the 
problems of individuals of the Community; 3) the problems of the 
individual priest in rendering assistance and guidance. 

First, we consider the problems of the communities in general. 
The starting point is to determine that a given Community is 
actually a member of the Franciscan family—that each Com- 
munity of Sisters is aggregated to one of the Orders. There are 
go many instances of diocesan foundations, which, although pos- 
sessing the rule according to Saint Francis, yet have no direct 
connection with the parent Order. I have in mind an instance of 
a Community of Sisters founded by Bishop Neumann of Phila- 
delphia. He was a Redemptorist. In giving his approbation, 
Pope Pius X (a tertiary) placed the condition that the Com- 
munity have a Francisean rule; yet because of lack of contact with 
the source there was no Franciscan culture in this foundation. 

There are problems not only of the Community as a corporate 
body, but also in its relationship with the authority of the Church: 
obedience to the Bishop in the appointment of chaplains, confes- 
sors, spiritual directors, and ecclesastical superiors who will pro- 
mote Franciscan culture. The Novitiate and recruiting of mem- 
bers presents a particularly Franciscan problem. The Community 
exercises should be viewed as to their Franciscan content: Devo- 
tions, such as the Franciscan Crown, the Stations of the Cross, the 
Stations of the Blessed Sacrament, ete.; spiritual reading and 
meditation in the Franciscan tradition are to be employed. Direc- 
tion, recreation, the work of the superiors—all come under the 
head of the concerns of the Community as a whole. 

With regard to the individual, there are the especially Francis- 
can as well as general spiritual, academic, and personal problems 
in which guidance is needed. 

A gigantic program faces us in the development of Franciscan 
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guidance in all phases of the life of Franciscan Sisters, who num- 
ber about 30,000 in this country. The Friar who is served in 
this program must be thoroughly imbued with the Franciscan 
culture, well-grounded theologically, possessed of the requisite 
disposition, and trained in the techniques of guidance. 

As Pope Leo XIII has favored the Third Order by designating 
it as his ideal of an instrument for the solution for the ills of 
society; then we must go forth to impart to it the Franciscan 
tradition, while making the salvation of our own souls in that 
same tradition an intregal part of the rejuvenation of society 
according to the ideal of Holy Mother Church. 


SYMPOSIUM: FRANCISCAN GUIDANCE 
2. In High Schools 


Joun Voget, O.F.M. 


The young Franciscan teacher who steps into a classroom on his 
first assignment will search in vain for help along the lines of 
Franciscan Guidance from those who have crossed similar thres- 
holds. If the friars of the past have used any specifically Francis- 
can principles in guiding these students, they have left behind them 
no written works for the benefit of others. What little Franciscan 
material we possess on the subject of youth guidance concerns it- 
self mainly with organizational work. Consequently, the friar 
who is appointed to high school work is forced to make his own 
synthesis of the guiding principles of Franciscan spirituality and 
then from these ‘prineiples choose those best adapted to the level 
of his teen-age flock. The following ideas lay no claim to an 
authoritative exposition; they are nity the ideas which a few 
friars have found most helpful in guidance along Franciscan lines 
in high school. 

We must, of course, distinguish between two types of guidance: 
general or group guidance and special or individual guidance. The 
former is exercised mainly in the classroom, the latter by personal 
contact. Both types are important; neither can be neglected with- 
out fault. If this paper seems to stress the former in preference to 
the latter, it is not by reason of any primacy, but because other 
papers read and to be read at this conference treat of that sub- 
ject matter. 

The guidance of an entire group of students will depend largely 
on the aims which we set up. Now while the specific aim of 
Christian education is to produce the Christian gentleman, who 
“thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently in accordance 
with the principles of Christ,” there are different means by which 
we can attain this end. For our Franciscan general program we 
may set up as our goal in guidance the directive of “joyous sim- 
plicity” (I borrow the phrase from Sarah Maynard). 
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Joyous Simplicity 


The two notes of “joy” and “simplicity” are sufficiently Francis- 
can to warrant their use here. They are sufficiently adaptable to 
the adolescent soul to be practical. Together they contain the 
spirit which will set our Franciscan schools and their guidance 
apart from other Catholie systems of training. 


The joy of which I speak is the joy which St. Francis found 
in the life of the Gospel. It is a Christian joy springing from 
the whole Franciscan philosophy of life, a philosophy deeply rooted 
in the Gospels. Children today, frivolous as they may appear to be, 
are concerned with very practical problems. They are looking for 
real answers to these problems which will enable them to have a 
correct attitude toward life. While we do not forget the vagaries 
of the adolescent mind, we must not minimize the seriousness gen- 
erally found beneath the surface. Catholic youngsters want to 
know why they must be different from others in their behavior; 
they do not wish to appear extraordinary or abnormal. Yet they 
want to see why good conduct is normal. We have the answer to 
their problems; but the answers themselves are not enough. They 
are not convincing to a generation which has listened to radio com- 
mercials and which has discovered that “Wheaties” do not make 
supermen. These youngsters want positive, actual proof of Catho- 
lic teachings. They must find the joy of Christian living in others. 
Naturally, then, they look to the faces of their teachers for a 
practical response to their queries. 

As Franciscans we should be eminently qualified to fulfill their 
needs. We have found joy, happiness in our lives (if we have not; 
we have failed in our supernatural vocation). We must share that 
happiness with others. We must radiate its brilliance to the lives 
of others. Very little effort is required to achieve this end. Young- 
sters are quick to sense the fundamental joy present in the lives 
of their teachers. They are just as quick in sensing any bitterness, 
any pride, any air of superiority that may be present. They are 
repelled by a gloom that speaks of Jansenism or the type of dis- 
cipline that issues from a false sense of religious dignity. They 
want, and are entitled to proof that religion is a joyous force in 
living. 
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On this point, most Franciscan teachers measure up to the 
mark. The healthy laughter that frequently rolls from our class- 
rooms is evidence that joy prevails there. Indeed, the spirit of 
joy is ordinarily so contagious that it must be firmly controlled. 

Along with the spirit of joy must go the spirit of simplicity. 
By simplicity I mean the consciousness of our true position in 
relation to God and creatures; the awareness that our greatest 
dignity and our truest humility lies in the fact that we are children 
of God. Once this is fully realized we can begin to appreciate our 
position in the world of creatures. 

The great ery from our professional educators today is for 
guidance or training in leadership. It would seem from some 
reports that every high school graduate is now expected to fill the 
shoes of a Franklin Roosevelt, Gilbert Chesterton or Cardinal 
Spellman. The truth is: we have a great need for followers, for 
young men and women who have a true picture of the actual role 
they will play in life, who are able to discern which causes to fol- 
low, who are willing to put their hand to the task regardless of 
how prominent their part may be in that task. We already have 
too many self-appointed leaders, too many youngsters, unconscious 
of their limitations, who believe they are destiny’s chosen few. 
Children must be taught to appreciate the fact that for most, life 
affords only ordinary opportunities. At the same time they must 
learn to know their true worth in the sight of God. 

Training along these lines is not difficult. Class hours afford 
many occasions for inculeating these lessons of simplicity. The 
religion class, in particular, provides abundant opportunity. Here 
the Franciscan teacher must be at his best; here he must be both 
practical and inspirational. Religious knowledge that fails to 
inspire is without value to the adolescent. He assimilates such 
knowledge only insofar as it is required matter for examinations. 
On the other hand, the entire attitude of a student may be changed 
for life by the effect of his religious instruction. Certainly we can 
train our youngsters in the fundamental ideas of a Franciscan 
philosophy through the religion course in our curriculum. The 
practical advantages of such training are evident in the work of 
true Franciscan teachers. After one friar had dwelt upon .the 
true relationship existing between God, the penitent and the con- 
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fessor, the number of confessions from his class was notably in- 
ereased. If this is possible in one section of our religious teach- 
ings, it is possible in others. We can then bring the Gospel to new 
life in the hearts of our students. 

Other courses also admit of opportunities for guidance. The 
science teacher can with little effort point to the majesty and 
wisdom of God in His creation. It is a short step from the wonders 
of the human eye to the wonders of the God Who fashioned that 
eye. The Franciscan biologist can give to children a true picture of 
the part our bodies play in life. A few, well-developed sex talks 
are often the means of winning the confidence of the frank adoles- 
cents of our generation. Any evading of this issue in our school 
work is bound to set back our entire guidance program. The 
teachers of the social sciences can point to the historical relation- 
ships among men, the need for unity, harmony and charity in 
dealings with others. 

Our classroom discipline is a further means of inculeating 
simplicity. A few, well chosen and timely words often carry an 
effective and lasting lesson. In this regard the Franciscan teacher 
must ever be careful; he must not inject personal prejudice into 
his correction. 

- Not only our classroom work, but our entire curriculum allows 
for group guidance, particularly for training in true simplicity. 
Our interest in sports should be primarily an interest in character 
resulting from sportsmanship. The athletic director likewise 
shares the responsibility for group guidance. He must use every 
means at his disposal for training in fair play, charity, and self- 
control. Otherwise our sports program is an entire waste of money. 
I have seen a Franciscan hand push the star athlete of a school 
into an obscure background in order that the youngster and his 
team-inates night learn their proper place in life. The Franciscan 
school docs not cater to the outstanding, the brilliant, the wealthy, 
the elite; it treats all as children of God our Father. 


Third Order 


The formation of various clubs and socicties affords occasion 
for group guidance. In particular, our Third Order can be a most 
efficient tool in leading youngsters dircetly along a Franciscan 
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path to God. The results of the monthly conference and the atten- 
tion with which it is received are most gratifying. The Rule of 
Life with its great lessons of moderation is the means of moulding 
the youngsters who are desirous of leading a better life. 

Individual or personal guidance will differ somewhat with 
each student and yet it will bear in it the marks of the Franciscan 
spirit. The student counsellor (whatever his office be called) must 
be assisted in his work by the entire faculty. It is impossible for 
one man to guide in particular fashion the entire student body of 
a large high school. 

The student counsellor, being the key man in any guidance 
program, must himself be thoroughly imbued with a Franciscan 
philosophy of life. He must understand the heart of Francis: 
canism, the Gospels; he must be able to lead along Franciscan 
lines. 

One of our best opportunities for spiritual guidance of our 
students is found where weekly confessions are heard. Here the 
priest, at least, has the duty of directly guiding souls in their 
advance toward God. For many youngsters this advance is made 
only through patience and encouragement. Kindness, springing 
from a Franciscan heart, will win confidence; once confidence is 
won, the task of direction should not be too difficult. We do, at 
times meet youngsters whose problems call for an almost heroic 
degree of patience, an abundant measure of prayer and a quite 
thorough knowledge of psychology. It might be well for the con- 
fessor to suggest to such students that they see the student coun- 
sellor, for he should have the necessary training to handle such 
problems. 

The two great problems of adolescent lives (if we are to believe 
the adolescents themselves) are the question of a particular voca- 
tion and the matter of personal purity. The first can only be 
solved after the youngster has the proper view of his position as 
a child of God. The confidence arising from this conviction very 
often allows the young mind to settle sufficiently that it may then 
attack its problem calmly. The problem of purity finds its first 
answer in an idealistic, but common-sense treatment of the sub- 
ject. As Franciscans, we can treat the subject matter in our way, 
as a means of leading the child to a complete surrender of his life 
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to God. The necessary strength to maintain a pure heart in a 
corrupt world can be found in frequent Communion and a fervent 
devotion to the Mother of God. 

The less frequently occurring problems in the lives of high 
school students need for their solution a thorough knowledge of the 
youngster and his background. While we cannot know all our 
students in a personal manner, we can acquire an insight into 
their background by means of parents’ meetings, questionnaires, 
interviews, ete. These enable us the better to lend aid where it is 
needed. 

Franciscan guidance will rest in its ultimate analysis with 
the individual Franciscan teacher. If this Conference succeeds 
only in leading Franciscan teachers more surely and safely to our 
distinctive spirit, its work will then reach out to the adolescents 
in our Franciscan high schools. If the Franciscan teacher is 
thoroughly imbued with a love for his ideal, he cannot help but 
pass that ideal to others. What we are is more important than what 
we teach; for everything we teach is filled with our personality. 
Hence our guidance programs must begin with the individual 
teacher. The teacher must realize that he is dealing not with books 
and classes, but with immortal souls. Convinced of the fact that 
his work is thus apostolic, he will bend all his energies in seeking 
and finding the best means for guiding these souls. 

Every school leaves its mark upon the student. The mark of 
our Franciscan schools, particularly our high schools, should be a 
joyous simplicity arising from the awareness that we are children 
of God and heirs of heaven. 


SYMPOSIUM: FRANCISCAN GUIDANCE 
3. In Colleges 


-Joacuim Datewen, O.F.M. 


“There’s nothing grander than to direct souls and form the habits 
of young.” (St. John Chrysostom) 


The college mentioned in the title is a college for men and/or 
women under Franciscan auspices. The Friars of the First Order 
have five: St. Bonaventure at St. Bonaventure, New York; St. 
Bernardine of Siena near Albany, New York; St. Francis at 
Biddeford, Maine; St. Joseph in Hays, Kansas; and Quincy 
College (St. Francis Solanus) in Quincy, Illinois. The Third 
Order Regular has two: St. Francis in Loretto, Pennsylvania, and 
the College of Steubenville, in Steubenville, Ohio. The Francis- 
can Brothers conduct St. Francis College in Brooklyn, New York. 
Franciscan Sisters have eleven colleges: St. Francis in Joliet, 
Illinois; Marian in Indianapolis, Indiana; St. Francis in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Cardinal Stritch and Alverno in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin ; Ladycliffe at Highland Falls, New York; Mt. St. Clare 
College in Clinton, Iowa; Briar Cliff in Sioux City, Iowa; Viterbo 
in La Crosse, Wisconsin; St. Teresa in Winona, Minnesota; and 
St. Elizabeth at Convent Station, Morris County, New Jersey. 
So nineteen of all Catholic colleges in the United States are under 
Franciscan supervision. 

While it is not possible in some cases that the Franciscan Sis- 
ters’ colleges have Franciscan priests as spiritual directors, yet 
in these cases the Sisters can and, no doubt, do in great measure 
turn the spiritual guidance in a Franciscan direction. For every 
Franciscan, Father, Brother, Sister, gives spiritual guidance: first 
of all, by being a genuine Franciscan; secondly, by acting like 
St. Francis in imitation of Christ; thirdly by taking a deep inter- 
est in the spiritual welfare of each and every student that attends 
the college in which he teaches. Consequently, I do not regard 
it as an ideal situation either from the student’s standpoint or 
from the Franciscan instructor’s, that one man be considered 
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as the sole spiritual guide or director of a Franciscan college and 
that the whole matter of guidance be considered his job and no 
one else’s. 

There are too many and too varied personalities in a student 
body to be handled adequately by any one man. We know at 
Quincey College, for example, that men who have attended other 
colleges where the football team was better, the buildings grander 
and the food more satisfying, have nevertheless come to us because 
they liked the deeply personal interest that all the Franciscans 
take in the students. 

Although a sincere personal interest in others may not be a 
specifically Franciscan trait, yet we Franciscans, thank God, do 
try to show others that we love them genuinely. May St. Francis 
help us—every college instructor among us—to assist every soul 
with whom we come into contact. 


Franciscan Method 


Everyone has a craving for perfection and self development. 
Herein we have the example of St. Francis himself to follow. 
The Little Flowers contain a story about St. Francis’ converting 
several bandits and making at least one of them a Franciscan. How- 
ever, Francis handled the matter psychologically. He conducted the 
bandits through several mental stages—showing them that their 
desire to be something and to develop themselves could be turned 
to good as well as to evil. Allowing for the change of cireum- 
stances, the same method can be applied to the college students 
under our guidance. 

Although the Franciscan wants to see each student develop 
morally and religiously, yet he is careful not to violate the indi- 
vidual’s conscience or to handeuff his spontaneity, for each one can 
grow only according to the measure of his own receptivity and 
according to the grace of God that is given him. The late war has 
made young men and young women think deep thoughts and ask 
troubled questions about the meaning and purpose of life and they 
are not satisfied with pat answers. On his part, the Franciscan 
guide seeks friendly discussion with such troubled souls. Our job 
is to be waiting and to listen long hours, if necessary, when the 
seeker comes to get the deeper answers. 
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St. Francis wrote to a certain minister, 


And by this I wish to know if thou lovest God and me, his servant and 
thine, namely: that there be no brother in the world who has sinned, 
how great soever his sin, who, after he has seen thy face, shall ever go 
away without thy mercy, if he seek mercy; and if he seek not mercy, 
ask thou him if he desires mercy. And if he afterwards appear before 
thy face a thousand times, love him more than me, to the end that thou 
mayest draw him to the Lord; and on such ones always have mercy (P. 
Robinson trans. Writings, pp. 122, 123.). 


Consequently, no matter how spiritually unpromising any college 
student may seem to be, we as true Franciscans, must be ever ready 
to help him if his potential goodness is ready to assert itself. 

On the other hand, we cannot help being reminded about St. 
Francis’ stand in the thirteenth chapter of the First Rule and 
of his cursing of Brother Peter Stacia, the Provincial of Bologna, 
who tried to replace religious meditation and inward devotion with 
the scientific spirit. So, it follows, that there are cases in which 
disciplinary action, possibly expulsion, must supplant spiritual 
guidance. Not even St. Francis himself thought it possible to con- 
vert everyone who entered his order. Much less should a college 
feel it can be completely effective in a spiritual way. The Francis- 
can guide must strive to become as effective as possible, as soft- 
hearted as Francis and as true to spiritual principles. 


Objectives 


1. To make saints; i.e., to teach all under our charge to imitate 
Christ, to achieve an intelligent, affectionate, zealous love of God 
and His holy Mother. The Christocentrism of Franciscan the- 
ology must be communicated to all. Through Christ, with Christ, 
and in Christ, the student must be taught to pray, work, and act, 
in the constant endeavor to replace his motives with the Divine 
incentive. His prayer will thus take on the form of adoration, 
praise and thanksgiving rather than that of petition. A Fran- 
ciscan guide, consequently, emphasizes the joyful possession of the 
love of God rather than the merely negative fear of sin. 

2. To make apostles. “The Friar Minor must not live for his 
own advantage only but to be of benefit also to others.” (Very 
Rey. Pacifico Perantoni, “Our Vocation,’ 3140 Meramec St., 
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St. Louis 18, Missouri.) That ideal must be given to others, so 
that all who come into contact with Franciscans will “by word 
and deed spread peace and goodness everywhere.” 

3. To generate Franciscans (priests, brothers, sisters). If we 
achieve the foregoing two objectives, this third will naturally 
follow. Here comes in the question of belated vocations and our 
queerly modern fear of them. Were not practically all the first 
great Friars (and also the first great Jesuits) belated vocations ? 
Was not the lawyer, St. John Capistran, himself a belated voca- 
tion (at thirty) and did he not drain the Universities of Italy and 
of the Germanic nations of 40,000 thousand college students who 
became Franciscans? Maybe our Provinces have a right to won- 
der whether they are not wasting man-power and woman-power 
to staff our colleges, unless we in those colleges can send to the 
Novitiate at least as many young men as we have instructors in 
those colleges. 

4. To bring non-Catholics into the Catholic Church. That is 
an opportunity and a duty. Many of the Franciscans assigned 
to teach may feel that they have been deprived of the opportunity 
to do real spiritual work. Yet, in our Catholic colleges today, 
with the vast influx of non-Catholics, we have, as never before, 
a missionary field among not a few of the leaders of the future. 


The College of the Spirit 


The college is the Third Order of St. Francis, as St. Francis 
would have it run. And if run in that way, it will gain, hold 
and improve the choice spirits of the whole school. The Third 
Order must be generically and specifically distinct from the So- 
dality. One may ask whether there is a place for the Sodality 
in a Franciscan college. 

St. Francis, I believe, wanted a systematic enlistment of lay- 
men and laywomen in spiritual and apostolic work. He was, we 
know, the first to develop the laymen’s order, an order with an 
active Christian consciousness. Now especially in a Franciscan 
college the Third Order must furnish the chosen spirits that will 
vitalize such other organizations as the N.F.C.C.S. with its twelve 
commissions, the Christophers, the C.M.O.A., the C.S.M.C., the 
Blue Book Rosary Crusade which we have started at Quincy Col- 
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lege, and particularly must it furnish the spiritual background so 
necessary for Catholic Action, to prevent this action from degen- 
erating into mere superficial Catholic activity. 

The Franciscan director must particularly insist on fidelity 
to the spirit of the Church and to the Holy See. Therefore: 


1. There will be a Catholic and Franciscan emphasis on 
the Eucharist. The student must be led to direct his in- 
tention and indeed all his thought and activity toward that 
true center of blessing and peace which is the Holy Eu- 
charist, where God centralizes all the sacred mysteries of 
the incarnate Word (Cf. “Our Vocation,” p. 10). 

a. All students must be encouraged to receive Communion 
frequently, especially on all days of Lent and on First Fri- 
days and First Saturdays. 

b. In Franciscan colleges, liturgical services are neces- 
sarily conducted with dignity and solemnity. To this end, 
many students might be enlisted as Mass-servers. 

2. Eucharistic worship will be a flowering of the ascetical 
life established through the practice of frequent confession 
and the making of an annual Retreat. 

3. Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The invitation 
to recite the Rosary daily must be tendered continuously to 
every student. 
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4. In Novitiates 


Matruew J. Baran, O.F.M.Conv. 


Guidance usually implies assistance one renders another over 
a course which is strewn with difficulties or infected with dan- 
gers. Every road, even though it be the easiest, when walked the 
first time, fills one with a sense of uneasiness and every step 
taken upon it is a step filled with doubt. There are few religious, 
if any, who would dare to class the spiritual road a novice plods 
at the beginning of his novitiate year as an easy one. The first 
few weeks of novitiate life are invariably weeks of indescribable 
joy. The novice finds happiness everywhere, but as the novelty 
of the habit begins to wear away, joy and happiness wane with 
it, and not long after follow days of doubt and confusion; gloom 
soon sets in and the tyro finds himself groping in the dark. It 
is then that the novice begins to seek the guide who will show 
him the way out of the night into refreshing light again. 

The aid that is given to one momentarily in distress may be 
termed guidance in a broad sense; more exactly, however, and 
for the present purpose it will be referred to as “emergency” 
guidance. We shall speak of its nature later; presently let us 
turn our attention to guidance imparted to the entire group of 
novices under normal circumstances; that is to say, when the 
novices are neither sitting on the crest of happiness nor sub- 
merged in the depths of despair. For the sake of convenience this 
type of guidance will be referred to as “normal” guidance. 

General Church law prescribes that normal guidance be en- 
trusted to the Master of Novices primarily,’ and to his Socius 
secondarily.” It is only reasonable to suppose therefore, that the 
Master of Novices will be acquainted, and that rather thoroughly, 
with the goal towards which he is to lead those entrusted to his 
care and knowing the goal he will employ such ways and means 
as are necessary to attain it. 


CIC. Cn. 561, #4. 
2 CIC. Cn. 559, #2. 
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Though it may be safely stated that the ultimate goal of all 
Orders, Congregations and Religious Institutes is the same, name- 
ly, Heaven, it must also be admitted that their immediate goals 
do differ, and it is because of this difference that the types of 
guidance given in novitiates will of necessity differ. Though 
the goals cannot differ essentially, they will nevertheless bear 
marks characteristic of the Orders or Congregations to which they 
belong. 

Our Holy Father Saint Francis, tells us in no uncertain terms 
just what our goal should be in the First Chapter of our Rule, 
when he states that, “The rule and life of the Friars Minor is 
this: to observe the holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ by living 
in obedience, without property and in chastity.” ° 

Since guidance implies assistance, it will quite naturally follow 
that in our Order it will be the prime duty of the Novice Master 
to acquaint his novices with the Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is an accepted fact among students of Franciscan Spirituality, 
that a thorough understanding of the Life of Our Savior is the 
first requisite for the understanding of the Franciscan Ideal. To 
understand Francis one must first understand Christ, for Francis 
modelled his life upon that of Christ. If we but scan the life 
our beloved Founder led after his conversion, we shall invariably 
find him consulting the Gospel as to the mode of life he and his 
companions were to lead. When difficulties arose he would ask 
a priest or a companion to open at random the book of the Gos- 
pels, in order that he might learn the will of God therefrom. 


A few weeks later the first companions joined him. Brother Bernard of 
Quintavalle, and Brother Peter Catanii. In order to convince himself that 
these also, and likewise the future fraternity, should share the life 
according to the Gospel, Francis thrice at random opened a book of the 
Gospels, and each time he struck the passage describing the sending of 
the apostles. He saw in this the hand of God, and turned to his disciples 
with the words: ‘‘Brothers, this is our life and our rule, and that of 
all those who are to join our fraternity. Go, therefore, and do as you 
have heard.’’ It was the 16th of April, 1209, the birthday of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. ‘‘From this day on,’’ remark the Three Companions, ‘‘ they 
lived together after the manner of the holy Gospel, as the Lord had mani- 
fested to them.’’ And Francis declared later in his Testament: ‘‘The 


\ 


2 Seraphic Rule; Chapter 1. 
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Most High Himself revealed to me that I should live according to the 
form of the holy Gospel.’’ * 


It is quite evident therefore, that normal guidance in a Fran- 
ciscan novitiate should rest upon and be given in the spirit of the 
Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ. If this is accepted, then one 
must also accept the fact that the life of Christ should be taught 
as a regular subject in the novitiate: it should be, so to speak, 
given the place of honor in the novitiate curriculum. 

The question may arise as to the manner in which this is to be 
accomplished. The answer to that would be, by employing a good 
text on the life of Christ. The best text is, no doubt, the Gospel 
itself, or a unified Gospel in which the four Gospels have been 
united into one in such a manner that they complement each other. 
This latter would probably be the most suitable for class use. 
Another method would be to employ a biography of Christ written 
by a sober-minded scholar. This text should not be of the kind 
that presupposes a deep and thorough knowledge of Scripture on 
the one hand, nor one that has been aimed at a child’s mind on 
the other. It should be of the type that a pious and sturdy adult 
mind would enjoy. The success, in either case, whether the Gos- 
pel is employed directly or a biography, will nearly always depend 
upon the teacher. He is the guide; and the type of individual he 
is will color the guidance the novices will receive. 

Second in importance to the Gospel, and one that should go 
with it, wherever there is a question of Franciscan guidance is 
the life of Saint Francis himself, for it is impossible to conceive, 
how a friar can be a good Franciscan without being acquainted 
with the life of his Founder and his ideal. A good text should 
be selected and followed in class. 

Speaking of normal guidance no mention has been made thus | 
far of any particular vow. However, it would hardly be after 
the manner of Franciscan kindness and gentleness to pass up the 
fair Lady Poverty, without as much as nodding to her. She it 
was whom our holy Founder loved so fervently; she is our heri- 
tage, our hallmark. It is because of her importance in our way 
of life that she should be discussed more earnestly than any other 


*Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap., The Ideals of Saint Francis of Assisi, trans. by 
Berchmans Bittle, O.M.Cap. (Benziger Bros.: New York, 1925), pp. 7-8. 
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virtue in the light of the Gospel. It is very easy to find passages 
in Christ’s life that will give the Master many opportunities to 
discourse upon her, for Poverty was also one of the chief char- 
acteristics of His life and His Person. 


The Gospel should always play a dominant role in cases of 
“emergency” guidance, that is, advice given on individual prob- 
lems to individual novices in times of spiritual distress. The 
Novice Master, his socius or the Spiritual Director should, when- 
ever possible, explain the difficulty against the Gospel background, 
by pointing, for example, to episodes in Christ’s life similar to 
those the novice is experiencing. This procedure has a tremendous 
soothing power and prompts a troubled soul to resignation. The 
underlying thought is: Christ suffered; how can we expect to be 
free from pain. 


The scrupulous study of the Life of Christ and St. Francis 
should be supplemented by the exercise of our Franciscan prac- 
tices, to mention but a few, our devotion to the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Franciscan Crown, the Stations of the Cross, our 
devotions to St. Anthony, and to our various Franciscan Saints 
and Blesseds. The History of the Order should be taught when- 
ever time permits, particularly so, if no provisions are made 
for it during the years of study that follow. 


I realize that what has just been said on the subject of Fran- 
ciscan guidance in novitiates is very general and very little. Never- 
theless, it would be far beyond the range of this paper to go into 
a more exhaustive treatment of so fascinating a subject as Fran- 
eiscan guidance happens to be. I have, therefore, touched but 
slightly upon that which I believe to be the very marrow of Fran- 
ciscan guidance, that is, Christ, the Pauper. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SIMON ZIELINSKI, O.F.M.Conv.:—The singularly able and excellent 
symposium of Franciscan Guidance In Novitiates can need no commendation. 
It has already received your acknowledgment. 

The author has rendered a really opportune and much needed service, by 
setting forth so clearly the true aspect of the Franciscan Guidance In Novt- 
trates. 

Written in a straightforward, lucid, and attractive style, the paper cannot 
fail to achieve its purpose; it represents, in brief, the’ results of timely experi- 
ence, interpreted in the light of true Franciscan spirit. : 

Throughout the whole course of his paper the author calls attention to facts 
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which appear very important in the minds of those to whom is entrusted the 
work of guidance in our novitiates. 

The subject of the paper has a threefold aspect. The first regards the under- 
standing and principles of normal guidance of novices; the second to acquaint 
novices with the Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ; the third reference is made 
to the study of the life of Saint Francis himself. The second point seems to 
form the object of the present paper. The author has thought it proper, when 
speaking of the Franciscan ideal in guidance, to introduce what he considers 
to be of paramount importance, a course of study of the Life of Christ in 
our novitiates. 

The oldest, the simplest and undoubtedly the most fruitful way in guidance 
is to turn to the time-tested little handbook, the holy Gospel. It records in 
simple straightforward language ‘‘the words and deeds of Jesus’’ as witnessed 
by His own disciples. The words and deeds of the Master have the power and 
persuasiveness to form and fashion the lives of His followers in all ages. 

The Life of Christ is of infinite significance to every human being and par- 
ticularly to a member of the Franciscan Order. His life is the perfect illu- 
stration of His doctrine. His example is the highest incentive to virtue. The 
author of this paper following in the footsteps of Franciscan guides, aims at 
a presentation of the Gospel scene which will catch the imagination of the 
young novice. It is quite evident therefore, that guidance in a Franciscan 
novitiate should incorporate a regular course of study of ‘the Life of Christ. 
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5. In Preparatory Seminaries 


Lawrence Merren, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Preparatory Seminary, as the name implies, is a nursery. 
The young aspirants for the priesthood go there to receive their 
first training. They heed the divine call, leave home and those 
dear to them, to follow Christ. In the first few weeks they may 
find the change extremely hard. The Spiritual Director will 
strive to become acquainted with the newcomers, make them feel 
at home and gain their confidence. 

These boys come to be educated not only in mathematies, science 
and language, which they could get at their own local high school, 
but to be trained in character, to be influenced to a Franciscan 
mode of life. They wish to become priests. They have a high 
ideal and they are ready to sacrifice themselves entirely for Christ. 
We as Franciscans are to train them in the seraphic spirit. 

Our Holy Rule hints at the essence of this Seraphic Spirit in 
its initial words: “This is the Rule and Life of the Friars Minor, 
namely to observe the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Francis 
was an ardent lover of Christ Jesus. Love of Christ crucified 
urged him to feel first in his heart what later God imprinted in his 
flesh, the very marks of the Crucified. Those who wish to have 
the same spirit will strive to live a life similar to that of the 
Seraph of Assisi. They should be trained to foster an ardent, self- 
forgetting love of Christ crucified. This spirit captivated the world 
in the thirteenth century and it is doing the same in the twentieth. 
The faithful easily recognize this spirit, for it is the spirit of 
Christ. They may not be able to define it, yet they know it by its 
fruits of penance and prayer, charity and peace, poverty and 
simplicity. This is the spirit that must be instilled into the stu- 
dents. Gradually they will imbibe it and show it in their everyday 
actions. 


Need of Guidance 
The boys coming to the Preparatory Seminary need spiritual 
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guidance, for they are in the period of adolescence. In this passing 
from youth to early manhood the students encounter many new 
and delicate problems. Their mere growth may bring the problem 
of sex. Study may seem too difficult because they have not as yet 
learned how to study. Noise and the regular grind get on their 
nerves. Some explanation in a Religion class may excite and worry 
them as to whether they are on the right path. Serupulosity may 
trouble them. There are no end to problems. Unless they receive 
considerate and enlightened direction they may get themselves into 
many difficulties. These boys are our future priests and their 
future success will depend upon the direction given them. Manly 
consideration will inspire confidence and urge them to strive for 
holiness, the goal of every good priest. But above’all they must 
get to know Christ; know Him, love Him and serve Him. He 
must become their all. 

The Holy Ghost is the principal and first director. He is the 
real teacher. All the instructions of the human director will avail 
nothing if the Holy Ghost does not by His lhght and strength 
assist both the Director and the soul. Therefore above all things 
the Director must be a man of prayer. Being that, he will inspire 
the student to the most fundamental principle of spiritual growth 
—prayer. The director has to point out the road by which God is 
leading the soul. It is a divine work and the Director should be 
willing to give his services at any time. It is hard enough for the 
boy to take courage and make a clean breast of it; he should not 
be restricted to office hours. 

The essential duty of the Spiritual Director consists in training 
the student to priestly sanctity. He must explain to him the 
principles of true piety and solid virtue by pointing out these 
virtues in Christ. He must imbue him with such knowledge as 
will enable him afterwards to lead a good priestly life. The stu- 
dent must learn to recognize true virtue and practice it. Above all 
he must develop a real love for prayer and the Eucharist. Seraphic 
love is the soul of Franciscanism. This motivated everything in 
the life of Francis; it must motivate the thoughts, words, actions 
and prayer of the disciple. 

Chastity, the angelic virtue prized so highly by Christ that 
He surrounded Himself with virgin souls, must be treasured. 
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Franciscan spirituality emphasises the charity of chastity more 
than the renunciation. As the student matures he will be taught 
to recognize sex as a gift of God, a gift which must not be trampled 
under foot. To safeguard this virtue, he should be instructed in 
the practice of mortification, self-denial and detachment. 

Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the Priesthood says: “Not 
less than by his chastity, the Catholic priest ought to be distin- 
guished by his detachment.” I? this be required of every priest, 
how much more should a student, who wishes to imbibe Francis- 
canism, strive to detach himself from the world. Then he will 
gradually acquire the virtue of poverty and thus prepare himself 
for the vow by which he one day may wish to bind himself for 
life. Boys are idealists. Show them the Ideal, Christ, who 
divested Himself of all glory and embraced the poverty of Bethle- 
hem and died naked on the cross. 

Francis wished to be so poor as to renounce his own will. He 
wished to practice knightly fealty and service. He surrendered 
himself entirely because he loved. So also the student must learn 
to obey for a higher motive, because of his love for Christ. He 
will see Christ in his superior, he will see Christ in his Spiritual 
Director. Even though it may be hard, he will follow the decision 
of his guide. He is free to go to another Father for direction— 
but he should not change just to get a director who agrees with 
himself. Should he go to another, will not this other priest who 
now acts in Christ’s place also uphold authority? Thus he will be- 
come a man of faith and prepare himself well to become an “alter 
Christus.” Christ humbled Himself and became obedient unto 
death. The student who wishes to become a real priest will be 
ready to follow this example of his Ideal. 


Imitation of Christ 


The student enjoys playing the part of a hero. In dramatics he 
is told to live his part; he is to forget himself and think, speak and 
act like the person he is portraying. Let him act the part of 
Christ now in his daily life, so that in later life he may really be 
another Christ. Let him realize that he should speak as Christ 
would speak at his age and in his circumstances, that he should 
act as Christ would act if Christ were in his place. Thus he will 
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make his student life more interesting, get a bigger thrill out of 
life and at the same time train himself in the seraphic spirit. It 
will make him Christ-conscious and keep Christ in his mind. 
Christ will thus become the vital force that will make him shoulder 
any difficulties, get him to stick to his high resolve at any cost. The 
priestly ideal urges him on continually. If he finds his studies 
hard, the hope of his glorious vocation keeps him going; if he 
finds study easy, he will not lose himself in studies but will learn 
to know and love Christ more with each advance in knowledge. 

The vocation question will naturally be brought to the Spiritual 
Director. He has the same privilege as the confessor to judge the 
worthiness of a candidate. If the director is satisfied that the 
candidate is worthy, he advises him to proceed; if not, he will 
dissuade him. He may urge the timid ad meliora. The student is 
free to accept or decline the call. 

In the direction of souls, as a rule, the direction is individual 
and private. But often there are problems that are common to a 
group. Thus a class may be given the principles of right living and 
asceticism. Study clubs can be used for that purpose. The class 
which intends to enter the novitiate may be instructed as a unit. 

The Third Order is a powerful means of Christian perfection 
and offers a fine opportunity to unfold the spirit of St. Francis 
to. its memvers. The Spiritual Director is, as a rule, also the 
Director of the Third Order. He has the novices gathered about 
him every month; the tertiaries assemble for their monthly meet- 
ings and instructions; the officers discuss with him ways and 
means to make the Third Order a real rule of life for the members. 
At St. Lawrence College the tertiaries have now adopted cards 
with practical suggestions called “Rule in Practice” for their per- 
sonal sanctification. 

The weekly sermons can be used to instruct in seraphic virtues. 
The First Friday, which is also the day of recollection in many 
seminaries, offers splendid opportunities to dwell on the Eucharis- 
tic apostolate, especially at the Holy Hour. The Religious Bulle- 
tin published every day by the Spiritual Director, on the style of 
the Notre Dame Bulletin, will make the students more conscious 
of Christ and their obligation to follow in His footsteps. The 
morning meditation and the evening public spiritual reading by 
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the Director can be on Franciscan topics. Dramatics can be of 
great help by dramatizing the lives of the saints. Spiritual read- 
ing should be required ; the Director selects the books and demands 
a report. One book a month should be the minimum. The Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade offers wonderful facilities to foster 
zeal for souls. The mission activities, the monthly meetings, the 
Round Table discussions, prayers for the success of a certain Mis- 
sion all are helps to stir up eagerness to save souls for Christ. 

The spirit of St. Francis is not only implanted by words but also 
by example. St. Francis himself showed us this when he went 
preaching through the streets witout saying a single word. Here, 
we have one of the most important points of spiritual training in 
the Preparatory Seminary. Not only the Spiritual Director but 
all the Fathers should keep constantly in mind that their actions 
are the best sermon. In them the students have living examples 
of seraphic virtues about which they read in the lives of the 
saints. In them the students see the Franciscan ideals reduced to 
the actions of every day life. 
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6. In Major Seminaries 


Tanatius Brapy, O.F.M. 


The history of the Magister Clericorum, to whom is largely 
committed the task of Franciscan guidance in our clericates or 
major seminaries, remains to be written. Would that we were 
able to glory in Saint Anthony of Padua not only as the first 
Lector but also as the first Magister: But of that there is no proof. 

Actually, the first historical mention of the office, and this with- 
out the title, is in a letter of Arlotto of Prato, in 1285. Elected 
Minister General that year at the Chapter of Milan, he issued a 
letter to all Superiors in the Order, in which he remarked on the 
lack of training for the newly professed, and therefore recom- 
mended that they be put in the charge of an experienced religious, 
who should hear their confessions, and instruct them in religious 
life.* 

Earlier, of course, there had been regulations made at the Chap- 
ter of Narbonne, 1260, on the office of Master of Novices.” But 
every indication is that once the novice was professed, he was sub- 
jected directly to the Guardian of the friary.* Even the recom- 
mendation of Arlotto seems to have gone unheeded, for his re- 
marks were repeated in 1313 by Cardinal Vital du Four writing 
to the General Chapter of Barcelona in the name of Clement V.* 
Action was apparently taken at this Chapter, for a few years 
later (1316) the Roman Province very definitely enjoined on the 
Provincial to appoint magistri idonei for the novices and for new- 
ly professed under the age of twenty, who would instruct them in 
regular discipline, correct them and teach them chant.® 

At the earliest, then, it is the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries that see the institution of the official known as the 
Magister clericorum, and some description of his duties. Only 
later did his charges include all professed clerics not ordained.® 

This is history enough to show the age-old solicitude of the 
Order for the Franciscan training and guidance of the young 
friars in their formative years. It furnishes something of a back- 
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ground for a direct study of the following problems: 1) the office ; 
2) the duty of public instruction; 3) the question of private in- 
struction and guidance; and +) the spirit that should animate 
the Magister. 


I. Tue Orricr 


Proper guidance of its young Friars in the via franciscana is 
something each family of the Order has much at heart. Following 
the ancient tradition of the Order, therefore, the office of Magister 
clericorum is to be found in all branches, though with some varia- 
tion. In the Order of Friars Minor, the Master is charged with 
the disciplina religiosa, the religious upbringing of the Clerics; 
but he is not directly or primarily concerned with the course of 
studies, the disciplina scholastica; this latter belongs to the Pre- 
fect of Studies.? Among the Friars Minor Conventual, the Master 
has the same spiritual duties; but in addition to the Master, the 
Constitutions call for a Spiritual Director.*. Among the Capu- 
chins, on the other hand, the whole regimen of the clericate, both 
in religious and in scholastic matters, is in the hands of a 
Director.® 

Despite these minor differences, the Master or Director in each 
family fulfills practically the identical role in the question of 
religious guidance and training. On him is incumbent the duty, in 
the words of Canon Law, of shaping (informatio) the minds and 
wills of the clerics in religious life by opportune admonitions, in- 
structions and exhortations.*° From a practical viewpoint, this 
informatio cannot be accomplished by private instruction alone, 
nor yet merely by public conferences. Hence the Constitutions 
suppose that the task of the Magister is carried out in two ways: 
by public conference or instruction; and by private consultation, 
admonition and exhortation. 


II. Pustic Instruction 


A. General Obligation 


“At least once a week the Master is to give the students a 
special instruction, in which he will explain at some length the 
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Holy Rule and Constitutions; expound and interpret for them 
likewise the excellence and obligations of the priestly life; and 
shall teach them the sacred rites and ceremonies in a practical 
way.” Thus is set down for the Master in the General Consti- 
tutions of the Order of Friars Minor his duty of public instrue- 
tion. While exact parallels to this preseription are not given ex- 
pressly by the Constitutions of the other branches, in practice it 
is carried out by the Master and/or the Spiritual Director. Thus, 
the Manual of Customs of the Capuchin Province of Saint Joseph 
states that once a week the Director is to give the students a spirit- 
ual conference in ascetical theology.*” 

Certainly, the general object of these conferences is well de- 
fined: to strengthen the Clerics more and more in religious life, 
ut in spiritu in novitiatu concepto magis magisque confirmentur ;. 
and, secondly, gradually to prepare them to assume the obligations 
of the priesthood.’* These two distinct goals mark off, it seems 
to me, two distinct groups of instruction: those to be given in the 
junior clericate, that is, in the house of studies to which the cleric 
is sent after his first profession; and, secondly, the conferences to 
be given to the theologians as they approach closer to the sanc- 
tuary and the altar of Christ. 

Thus Father Paschal Ahearn, O.F.M.,Cap., writes: 


The spiritual training of the junior clericate should major in a thorough 
culture of Franciscanism; the priestly ideal need not be set aside, but, 
first and foremost, emphasis should be placed on religious training... . 
This, then, is the primary purpose of the junior clericate, to set up the 
clear ideal of Franciscanism and to realize it in all its basic and potential 
outlines in the character of the young religious." 


The spiritual training in the senior clericate, the house of theo- 
logy, should thus suppose a thorough grounding in Franciscanism 
and the Franciscan vocation of the individual Cleric. Hence the 
Master or Director of the theologate would take as his chief goal 
the more immediate preparation for the other element in our two- 
fold Franciscan life: the priesthood. In this, of necessity, he will 
not limit himself to the priesthood in general, but must include 
and emphasize the F'ranciscan priest. 

I would not in the least undervalue anything that has been said 
and published in previous Conferences on the content of the course 
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of asceties.?° Nevertheless, in accordance with the Constitutions 
of the Order of Friars Minor, at least, I think the instructions of 
the Master are to follow the above general division. In the junior 
elericate things barely touched on in the novitiate must be de- 
veloped more at length, and the whole training of the novitiate 
expanded and strengthened, so that as the Cleric approaches theo- 
logy he should have developed a definitely Franciscan character 
and outlook. Then, in the years of theology, as he is prepared in- 
tellnetnally-in the various ecclesiastical disciplines to be a learned 
priest, so he must also be prepared morally and spiritually for 
the dignity and burdens of the priesthood as he is to exercise that 
holy office in the Order of Saint Francis. 


B. Plan of the Most Rev. Pacifico Perantoni 


Such a division of topics has actually been imposed on the 
Masters of Clerics in the Order of Friars Minor by the Most 
Reverend Pacifico Perantoni, Minister General. In an encyclical 
letter of August second, 1947, his Paternity dwelt at length on 
the role of the Order in the present world-crisis, and spent much 
time in examining the meaning of the Franciscan vocation.** The 
letter is followed by a series of Normae, dispositiones et praecepta, 
for the practical fulfillment of the Franciscan ideal. Among these 
practical conclusions are directions for the spiritual training of 
the Seraphie youth in the minor seminary, and especially in the 
elericates. In respect to the latter, the General introduces a rather 
important innovation: the conferences of the Master are to be per 
classes, to each individual class in preference to group instruction, 
and also according to the horarium, within the class-schedule of 
the week, and not, therefore, assigned to some extraordinary hour, 
on a Saturday night or Sunday morning. This, plus the matter 
assigned for each individual year, makes the conference equivalent 
(or almost so) to the weekly classes in Religion now conducted 
in some clericates. 


1. Conference-matter in the junior clericate 


In assigning the topics to be dealt with in the philosophical 
course, the General had in mind a three-year plan leading to 
Solemn Profession. With some addition, as we shall note, it can 
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also serve in a 4-4 plan. The goal of the course of conferences is 
definitely set down: the development of a real Friar Minor, who 
is ready and willing to make a generous and perpetual holocaust 
of himself through the profession of solemn vows. To this end, 
therefore, the Father Master must by word and example lead his 
disciples to filial love and imitation of Saint Francis.* 

To this end, the Master should use the following plan: 


First year: the knowledge of the writings and life of Saint Francis. 

Second year: the spirit and virtues of Saint Francis, especially his 
piety. 

Third year: the Rule, Constitutions and other regulations for our state, 
from the moral, juridical, ascetical and mystical aspect, as a proximate 
preparation for final profession. 


To the foregoing could be added as fourth-year matter a course 
on prayer, mental and vocal. 


a) First Year. 


The conferences for the first year could be entitled: “In the 
footsteps of Saint Francis,” since they are to constitute an [tiner- 
arium mentis quaerentis vestigia S. P. N. F. As source-material, 
the Master is to use the Opuscula of Saint Francis, and the out- 
standing thirteenth-century biographies, Celano, Bonaventure, the 
Three Companions, ete., plus the later Fioretts. 

Perhaps the students could be given as textbooks, besides the 
Opuscula (in Latin, of course!), the Everyman edition of the 
Speculum perfections, Fioretti and St. Bonaventure’s Legenda 
(though the translations are sometimes very inexact!); or even 
Otto Karrer’s Saint Francis of Assisi: The Legends and Lauds, 
which in its English dress must also be used with caution.** The 
Master himself might well be guided by a work commended later 
by the General: the first volume of La spiritualita francescana of 
Father Leone Bracaloni, O.F.M.., which deserves translation.?® 
The author does not approach the life of Saint Francis from a 
purely historical, biographical viewpoint, but prefers an inter- 
pretative spiritual study that will see in the gradual unfolding of 
the Poverello’s life the ever-increasing influence of God’s grace, 
with the climax in the sigillum approbativum of the Stigmata. In 
the Seraphic Patriarch, therefore, every Friar can see mirrored 
steps that must be followed in his own life. 
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I would add, before passing to the matter for the second year, 
that this proposal of the Most Reverend Minister General is in 
keeping both with sound ascetical psychology and the wish of the 
Church. Father J. Lindworsky, S.J., in his Psychology of Asce- 
ticism says that each new novice (and young religious) must ex- 
perience anew in himself the ideals, spirit and inspiration of the 
founder of his community: “Each one must to a certain degree be- 
come the founder of the Order, grasp the ideal of the founder, 
animate himself therewith and apply it to himself and his parti- 
eular conditions.” *® And Pope Pius XI, in his famous Apostolic 
Letter Unigenitus Dei Filius writes that Religious must look to 
their Father and Founder as their model and imbibe his spirit 
if they would be faithful to their vocation. 


b) Second Year 

Expanding on the knowledge thus obtained, the Magister is to 
devote the second year to a study of the spirit of Saint Francis, 
and the virtues of the Seraphic Saint, especially his piety, i.e., his 
child-like approach to God his Father.” 

Again, material can be drawn from the Opuscula and the bio- 
graphies (especially the Legend of Saint Bonaventure, who devotes 
separate chapters to the various virtues of the Saint). To these 
Father General adds the work of Bishop Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.- 
Cap., The Ideals of Saint Francis, and the booklet of Father 
Bracaloni (vol: 2: La pietd serafica). From a practical view- 
point, The Ideals of Saint Francis will furnish almost all basic 
material. Examples of virtue from Franciscan history, especially 
from the lives of the Saints and Blesseds, should not be over- 
looked. 


c) Third Year 

Since this year, ordinarily, precedes solemn profession, it is 
to be given over to a study of the legal sources of our life. The 
Rule, Constitutions (and Customs), ete., should be considered 
under their moral, juridical, ascetical and mystical aspects, to 
bring home to the young Friars that it is only by the diligent, 
loving observance of the norm of life given in these documents 
that they will be made true sons of Saint Francis, perfect Friars 
Minor and heirs of the kingdom of Heaven.” 
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This goal might be expressed in another way, by saying that 
the conferences in this third year should make the Clerics realize 
more and more that the Rule is truly spirit and life. Therefore 
the course could justly be called a spiritual commentary on the 


Rule. 


d) Fourth Year 


For those clericates in which the 4-4 plan is in operation, the 
fourth year might well be devoted to a deeper and more extended 
study of prayer. There will have been much on this subject in the 
other years, but an ex-professo treatment, even after a young man 
has worn the Franciscan habit for some years, will be both wel- 
come and necessary. 

Specifically, this course could embrace an introduction on pray- 
er in general, the Franciscan spirit of prayer and devotion, and 
then consider at length the spiritual treasures of the Divine Office 
and its role as a prime source of the Christian spirit; and, finally, 
mental prayer, both in Franciscan history and in Franciscan prac- 
tice. If the primary need of a Friar is to preserve and foster the 
spirit of prayer and devotion, to which everything else in our life 
must be made positively to contribute, then a year given to this 
study is really a necessity. 


2. Conference-matter in the theologate 


Granted, then, that the cleric has profited by the instructions 
of the junior clericate, he should come to theology with a fair 
grasp of and appreciation of his vocation as a Friar. The burden, 
therefore, of the conferences and instructions of the Master or 
Director in the course of theology is to shape a true and worthy 
minister of God.** 

Here again the Minister General expects the same arrangement 
of instructions, for individual classes, within the weekly schedule ; 
with the following general program of topics: 

First year: the Priest of Christ. 
Second year: the Franciscan Priest. 
Third year: the Franciscan Priest as apostle, educator and guide. 


Fourth year: the Franciscan Priest in his Ordination and in his litur- 
gical life. 


These general topics are not expanded on by the Minister Gen- 
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eral, though some things are touched on in the body of his letter. 
I am not prepared to develop them further, and prefer to leave 
them to the Magistri in the houses of theology.” 


IIL. Private Instructions 


That something more than public instruction is required of the 
Master or Director will be granted by all. Qui una eademque ex- 
hortationis voce non sufficit simul cunctos admonere, debet singu- 
los, in quantum valet, instruere, privatis locutionibus aedificare, 
exhortatione simplici fructum in filiorum suorum cordibus quae- 
rere—words of Saint Gregory the Great which aptly apply to the 
work of the Magister.*° He cannot limit his work to ex cathedra 
instruction, but must on occasion and opportunely give private 
spiritual care to his charges. 

The extent of this private direction, it must be admitted, is 
somewhat debatable. That it should inelude points of religious 
observance and discipline and some spiritual guidance, on the 
Rule, interpretation of the Constitutions, leges or customs peen- 
liar to the clericate, correction of faults, ete., is certain.” Whether, 
however, it should be extended to the point that a Master or 
Director becomes also the director conscientiae is a matter for 
some discussion. 


A. Obligatory or quasi-obligatory private conferences 


Some such private conferences or consultations are supposed by 
Canon Law, since it obliges the Prefect or Magister spiritus to 
use opportune admonitions and exhortations (Can. 588, § 1). Op- 
portune: not only for general and common observance, but also 
fitted to the needs of the individual. The same conclusion ean be 
deduced from the Constitution and the obligations of the Clerics 
themselves, e.g., in regard to spiritual reading.** The Master, 
moreover, is to be sicut pater inter filios;”® sit illis loco patris et 
matris.*° This implies a deep personal interest in each Cleric. 

The Clerics themselves expect such private guidance in religi- 
ous life and candidly admit its necessity. One of them thus 
formulated his thought for me: 


It seems to me that a more personal spiritual direction by the master of 
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clerics would be of great benefit to the clerics. This spiritual direction 
may be taken, however, not in the strict sense, ie., in an intimate direc- 
tion of the soul’s working, but more in regard to the external norm for 
acting. It seems to me that there would be no conflict or incompatibility 
of a cleric having a personal director other than the Master and also at 
the same time receive instruction from the Master. The latter is con- 
stituted the cleric’s spiritual director, but whether this means that the 
cleric is to reveal his very intimate problems, etc., to make a manifesta- 
tion of conscience, as it were, seems a doubtful point. However, even a 
Spiritual Director, in the strict sense, recognizes the Master’s right and 
duty to tend to the clerics’ external mode of acting, and hesitates or 
refuses to take it upon himself to interfere in such affairs. The cleric 
therefore depends on his Master for direction in such matters. 

Of course, the purpose of the weekly ascese talks, the monthly retreat 
conference, ete., is to help fill this need, but I feel that a personal ‘‘con- 
fab’’ between the Master and the individual cleric would be quite bene- 
ficial. Circumstances often prevent a Master from giving the individual 
cleric as much personal attention as he might wish, nor does it seem advis- 
able on the other hand that the cleric become too dependent on his Master 
but strive rather to arrive at some ‘‘spiritual independence,’’ but at the 
same time I think that clerics as rule are still very much ‘‘spiritual 
babes’’ [in the junior clericate!] and the clericate constitutes their 
formative years, since the Novitiate is merely introductory. 

Furthermore, ascese lectures, conferences, etc., must of necessity be 
more or less general. They do serve a very good purpose, but still there 
is something lacking which, as I see it, only personalized supervision can 
supply. 


Or, if I may quote one of my former Masters: 


I believe there should be more and more spiritual, religious, and Fran- 
cisecan guidance all the way up to ordination. What peculiar ideas many 
of our young priests have about poverty! and about the other two vows! 
and the virtues that must accompany these vows if they are to serve 
for positive sanctification! These quirks, deficient information, and 
positively false or faulty notions are not removed by general confer- 
ences. That is evident. But I feel sure they could be remedied by indi- 
vidual personal interviews in the formative years. Besides, I believe these 
are very helpful, if not positively essential, for spiritual initiative and 
personal striving in religious life. 


Undoubtedly, for some readers such argument is beside the 
point! The Capuchin General, Father Venantius, recommended 
over twenty years ago that a monthly private conference of the 
students with the Director be introduced. This has since been 
made obligatory in at least one of the American provinces of the 
Friars Minor Capuchin.* Accordingly, “each and every cleric 
must present himself monthly to the Director, who may have 
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something to say to him personally. . . . This private conference 
will enable the director to call attention to faults, encourage the 
timid, correct defects which he could not do publicly.” * It thus 
deals primarily with the external regimen of the clericate ; supplies 
an opportunity to supervise spiritual reading, and for the cleric 
himself to seek help in spiritual problems, ete.** 

If I might be so bold as to venture my own opinion, I would 
advocate such a measure in all clericates. Undoubtedly, the prac- 
tical execution of it would vary with the number of students in 
a house of studies, the duties of teaching often imposed on a 
Magister who is at the same time a Lector,** and with the inclina- 
tion and tradition of individual clericates or Provinces. On the 
one hand, the cleric should not be made to feel that he is limited 
to such a monthly “culp,” ** and on the other he should not be 
made either too dependent on the Magister or expected as a matter 
of course to reveal his difficulties of conscience.*® This leads us 
to a point of debate. 


B. Direction of Conscience 


From the legal norms of our life and our general tradition, it 
would seem that the Master or Director is primarily burdened 
with the regulation of external observance and general spiritual 
help. But the question is sometimes asked: should the Master 
also be a spiritual director in the more restricted sense of guiding 
consciences 237 Should he be considered as appointed to fill the 
role of the spiritual guide of whom the Saints and spiritual 
writers make so much ?°* 

The weight of argument, I think, is on the negative side, that 
he is not appointed expressly for that purpose. The Constitutions 
of the Friars Minor Conventual, as we have seen, make a clear 
distinction between the Master and the Spiritual Director. Saint 
Bonaventure can also be called upon to support this. In his De 
sex alis Seraphim he portrays the superior as a Magister or Direc- 
tor ;*° but in the De XXV Memorialibus he advises the Friar for 
whom the work was intended always to choose for himself some 
prudent Father for help in his spiritual life.*” From a canonical 
viewpoint likewise, it would seem that if the Master is given 
authority in the external forum, as he certainly is in our Order, 
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then at most he may urge that a manifestation of conscience be 
made to him.*? He cannot force himself on any one, nor may he 
demand that the Clerics manifest to him their spiritual condition.” 

The safest conclusion is that arrived at by “Fr. G.” in the Acta 
Ordinis Minorum: Potius quam exigere, Magister ita se praebeat 
discipulis ut isti sua velui sponte ad ipsum recurrant.* If the 
Cleric does not approach the Master for spiritual direction (and I 
personally feel he should not for more delicate questions of con- 
science, because of votation, ete.), but does consult his confessor 
or some other prudent Father, the Master may feel satisfied and 
relieved of worry. 

My own final conclusion here would be from the viewpoint of 
the Cleric himself. Clerics do need personal spiritual guidance, 
perhaps not as a constant thing, since their normal life is regulated 
by the Rule, ete., but at least occasionally. There are many per- 
sonal problems which could more easily and speedily and happily 
solved with a little counsel from the Master, the Spiritual Direec- 
tor, or the Confessor. ‘‘No cleric who is sincere and earnest about 
his spiritual progress, and who wishes to develop a genuine Fran- 
ciscan and truly priestly character, can neglect individual atten- 
tion to his soul problems.” ** Therefore the Master should at least 
insist on the spiritual and psychological advantages of seeking 
guidance from some one Father in his difficulties. 


IV. Tue Sprrir oF tHE MaGIster 


At the risk of sermonizing, I should like to close this discussion 
with a word on the spirit that should animate the. Master of 
Clerics (and the Master of Novices as well!). 


A. The power of good example 


The best means of education the Master has, says the Capuchin 
Minister General, Father Venantius, is that of good example: 


Exploratum habebit optimum educationis medium esse bonum exemplum, 
vitam nempe, quae alumnis affulgeat, ut pietatis, regularis observantiae 
et omnimodae virtutis vivum exemplum.® 


How Franciscan this thought is, I need not emphasize: Omnes 
fratres operibus praedicent.*® The first and foremost apostolate 
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of the Friar Minor, the form of preaching every Franciscan en 
engage in, is that of good example.*7 And as Saint Francis first 
practiced himself what he afterwards preached to others, and 
therefore feared none that might blame him,*® so must the Master 
try to give his charges a living example to follow. 

God knows how little we may live up to such a task, but let us 
ask His grace to fulfill it, and do so with all confidence, for we 
are merely co-workers with Christ. 


B. Instruments of Christ 


The thought that the magister clericorum is but the vicar of 
the One Master, Christ, will buoy up the frail human who has 
been appointed to lead others. While this is a thought that must 
be characteristic of every Franciscan apostle, that he is but the 
instrument of Christ,*® it holds in the first place for anyone who 
has the direct task of forming Christ in the hearts and wills of 
others. 

Hence, while the Magister or Director may say with St. Paul: 
I am in labor, until Christ is formed in you (Gal. 4, 19), with 
Saint Paul too he must realize that he is but God’s instrument, 
nothing more; a co-laborer with Christ, for Christ, in Christ, and 
through Christ. He need not grow anxious, therefore, as he con- 
siders his own poor natural powers and ability, for he must rely 
first on Christ and not on himself. Neither, on the other hand, 
should he glory in his accomplishments, for it is Christ who has 
worked through him. He will “study-to humble himself in all 
things, and glory not, nor rejoice or inwardly exalt himself on 
account of good words or works, nor indeed for any good which 
God may sometimes say or do and operate in him and by him.” ”° 

Let him, therefore, make his own the words of Archbishop 
Francis P. Keough on the occasion of his installation at Balti- 
more (February 24, 1948): 

I am here to join as a co-worker with God, a co-worker with Christ. I 


have not come to be ministered unto, but to minister. It is true, I am 
here to rule, but if I cannot rule by love, I had rather not rule at all. 


C. Minister caritatis 


Yes, a Franciscan Magister Clericorum must rule by love if 
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he wishes to accomplish his task of forming Christ in our Seraphic 
youth. If a subject must strive to possess obedientia caritativa,” 
obedience that is rooted in charity and which makes for charity 
and fosters fraternal unity and love, surely the leader must be 
possessed of a zelus caritativus, grounded in love and producing 
love in his subjects. Studet magis amari quam timert, quia liben- 
tius obeditur ei qui diligitur, quam qui timetur, a thought which 
Saint Bonaventure® repeats several times, and which finds an echo 
in the words of Pope Clement VIII on the Novice-Master, later 
incorporated into the Constitutions of the Friars Minor Conven- 
tual: 


He should be devoted to prayer and mortification, possessing prudence 
and charity, earnest yet affable, having the zeal of God with gentleness, 
absolutely devoid of all perturbation of heart and mind, of wrath and 
indignation, which prevent charity in themselves and in others. In all 
things, he should be an example of good works, so that those in his care 
will not so much fear as revere him, and will find nothing in him for 
blame.** 


FOOTNOTES 


1Cf. P. Gratien, O. F. M. Cap., Histoire de la fondation et de l’évolution de 
lvordre des fréres mineurs au xviie siécle (Paris, 1928). p. 374. The text of 
the letter is quoted in Acta Ordinis Minorum, XLVII (1928), p. 124b: Custos 
vel Minister Fratribus juvenibus, etiam post professionem, assignet fratrem 
discretum et religiosum qui eorum confessionem audiat, et ipsos informet de 
modo conversandi, vivendi, loquendi pariter et studendi, et eos coerceat secun- 
dum Ordinis disciplinam. ; 

? Const. Narbonn., Rubr. I, in Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae, VIII, 450b. 

° Thus, the De sex alis Seraphim of Saint Bonaventure, with all the emphasis 
it puts on the training of incipientes, would indicate the Guardian and other 
Superiors are burdened with this work (Cf. c. 1, tom. VIII, 130f).—A more 
direct proof is to be derived from the Speculum disciplinae of Bernard of 
Bessa, secretary of Saint Bonaventure. Throughout the work the author speaks 
of the novices and their instructor, and toward the end deals briefly with the 
newly professed in such a way as to show that they had no special instructor 
or magister: Ad professionem admissis sit quam maxima cura, ne defluant 

. . Susceptam etiam examinis tempore [i.e., of the novitiate] disciplinam 
prudens non abiicit, immo nec suum continuo quasi iam sibi sufficiens deserit 
instructorem. Eget rectore novitius, eget novus directore professus. (Op. cit., 
p. 2, c. 6, Opera omnia S. Bonav., VIII, 620b.) 

‘Cf. P. Gratien, op. cit., p. 374. 

* Constitutiones Prov. Romanae, c. I, n. 4, in AFH, XVIII (1925), 364: 
Minister autem ordinet in singulis custodiis magistros ydoneos pro noviciis et 
de novo profexis usque ad XX™ annum etatis sue, qui informet eos regularibus 
disciplinis, corrigat et doceat cantum.—It must be admitted that already in 
the thirteenth century the Province of Aquitaine had designated a master for 
novices and youths, but this seeems to refer only to the teacher of chant. 
Nothing more conclusive can be established: Fratres iuvenes et novitii instru- 
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antur in cantu, et assignetur eis Magister, qui eos instruat [sic], a custode 
(Statuta Prov. Aquitaniae s. xiii, ¢. VIII, n. 5, in AFH, VII (1914), 476). 
On the general background of the office of Magister, cf. Michael Brlek, OFM, 
ae ee ata wuridica studiorum in ordine minorum (Dubrovnik, 1942), p. 

*Cf. the Constitutiones Benedicti XII, ¢. III, 6-7, AFH, XXX (1938), 338. 
For later examples, cf. the Statuta Barchinonensia (1453), in Brewer, Monu- 
menta Franciscana II, 85; Statuta Prov. Coloniae Observ. (1474), in AFH, 
VII (1914), 718; Constit. Prov. Observ. Thusciae (1507), ¢. 4, n. 3, AFH, 
VILE CEOTG 1998 

* Cf. Regula et Constitutiones generales fratrum minorwm (Quaracchi, 1922), 
n. 99; on the Prefect of Studies, ef. Specimen statutorum pro studiis regendis 
in ordine fratrum minorum, c. xiii, n. 97 ff; and Fr. Sebastian Erbacher, OFM, 
““The Prefect of Studies,’?’ FEC, XV (1933), 147-170. 

* Constitutions of the Order of Friars Minor Conventual (Carey, O., 1945), 
n. 161; 162. And 8. Erbacher, art. cit., p. 147, n. 1. 

°Cf. Constitutions of the Capuchin Friars Minor of St. Francis (Detroit, 
1945), n. 184. Cf. also P. Agathangelus a Langasco, O.F.M.Cap., De institu- 
tione clericorum in disciplinis inferiortibus (legislatio canonica) (Vatican, 
1936), esp. p. 164 ff. 

* Canon 588, § 1: Toto studiorum curriculo religiosi committantur speciali 
curae Praefecti seu Magistri spiritus qui eorum animos ad vitam religiosam 
informet opportunis monitis, instructionibus atque exhortationibus——For a 
more precise description of the canonical status of the Magister, ef. Fr. 
Nicholas Gill, C.P., The Spiritual Prefect in Clerical Houses of Study (Cath. 
Univ., 1945); and the article of ‘‘Fr. G.’’ ‘‘De praefectu spiritus seu cleri-| 
corum magistro: brevis disquisitio,’’ Acta Ord. Minorum, XLVII (1928), 
124-130. 

4 Const. Generales O. F. M., ed. cit., n. 100: Semel saltem in hebdomada 
Magister specialem instructionem studentibus praebeat, sacram Regulam et 
constitutiones plenius explanando, vitae quoque sacerdotalis excellentiam et 
obligationes exponendo et interpretando. Sacros ritus et caerimonias eos prac- 
tice doceat ... 

% Manual of Customs (Detroit, 1938), n. 945, p. 252: Once a week the Direc- 
tor is to give the students a spiritual conference in ascetical theology. 

3 Const. Gen. O.F.M., n. 99; O. F. M. Conv., n. 161, p. 80-81; O. F. M. 
Cap., n. 184. 

“uP, Ahearn, OFMCap., ‘‘Developing Capuchin Spirit and Life after the 
Novitiate,’’ Capuchin Educational Conference, I (1938), 48-49. 

% Cf. S. Erbacher, OFM, ‘‘The Ascetical Element in the Education of our 
Cleries,’’? FEC, II (1920), 101-115; Raph. Huber, OFMConv., ‘‘Outline for a 
progressive course in ascetical theology,’’ FEC, VIII (1926), 206-234; C. 
Piontek, OFM, ‘‘The Director of Souls,’? FEC, VIII (1926), 235-247. 

6 Cf. Acta Ordinis Minorwm, LXVI (1947), 118-140; followed by Normae, 
dispositiones, etc., p. 141 ff. 

1 Enceycl. cit, loc. cit., p. 143a: Spatio temporis Cursus philosophici perficitur 
novellus Frater Minor, animum gradatim disponens ad generosum perpetu- 
umque solemnium. Magni ergo momenti magnique consilii dicendum tempus 
istud: in eo quippe P. Magistri potissimum est novellam Seraphici Patiarchae 
prolem confirmare in spiritu per anni probationis circulum concepto: seraphici 
ardoris alere flammam, discipulos verbo et exemplo excitare ac ducere per 
vias rectas ad pauperum Pauperrimi Concrucifixi Christo imitationem filialem- 
que dilectionem: ad sua quemque officia ac munia obeunda propter amorem 
Dei et protegente scuto bonae voluntatis. 

% The Little Flowers, The Mirror of Perfection and the Life of Saint 
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Francis (Everyman’s Library, n. 485, New York: Dutton, 1934) ; Otto Karrer, 
Saint Francis of Assisi—The Legends and Lauds (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1948). See the critical review of the latter in Franciscan Herald and 
Forum, XXVII (1948), 189. If the original German of Karrer’s work is 
available, it would be far better to follow it. 

2 P, Leone Bracaloni, OFM, La spiritualita francescana (Milano: Opera 
della Regalita di N.S. G. C., 1937). This work is made up of three slender 
volumes: 8. Francesco; La pieta franceseana; L’apostolato; and is based on 
historical and well-founded Franciscan sources, being a summary of a number 
of articles that appeared previously in La Verna and Studi Francescani. 

» Op. cit., p. 20. Cf. p. 19: ‘‘ Anyone entering an ecclesiastical order so as 
to live according to a rule approved by the saintly founder of that order, 
does not by that very fact automatically take over the religious aim-form of 
the saint, but only such external manifestations of it as are legislated for. 
The inspiration that animated the Saint, and was the most important thing in 
the foundation of the order, cannot be transmitted by verbal formularies or 
an eternal refrain of catch-words. . .. This inspiration must be experienced 
anew by the novices and must be applied by each individual; each one must 
to a certain degree himself become the founder of the Order, grasp the ideal 
of the founder, animate himself therewith and apply it to himself and his 
particular conditions. Each individual member is then an order by himself, 
with his own aims, and his own particular method of actualizing the ideal 
which his Order envisages. ’”’ 

* * Acta Apost. Sedis, XVI (1924), p. 135: Primum omnium religiosos viros 
cohortamur, ut suum quisque Conditorem Patremque legiferum in exemplum 
intueantur, si velint gratiarum, quae e sua ipsorum vocatione proficiscuntur, 
certo esse copioseque participes, ete.—For an English translation, ef. Philibert 
Ramstetter, OFM, ‘‘Introduction to a Franciscan Spirituality,’’ in Franciscan 
Studies, I1 (1942), 329. 

2 Revmus P. Perantoni, loc. cit., p. 143a. 

3 Tbid., 143a: Tertio anno illustranda est vis et summa praestantia in primis 
nostrae S. Regulae, sed Constitutionum quoque Generalium ceterarumque legum 
religiosarum sub aspectu morali, iuridico, ascetico et mystico: ita ut iuvenes 
nostri in dies vehementiore amore accendantur minoriticae vitae et certatim 
studeant illam moribus suis exprimere, plane persuasum habentes solum dili- 
genti observantia Regulae et Constitutionum Generalium fieri veros 8. Fran- 
eisci filios, perfectos Fratres Minores ac regni eaelorum heredes. 

* Tbid., 142: Perfectus Frater Minor vigilanti curae concreditur P. Magistri, 
ut evadat verus ac dignus minister Dei. 

* The Master of theologians will have at his disposal abundant material in 
classical works on the priesthood. For example, St. John Chrysostom, The 
Priesthood (Newman Book Shop); Jas. Card. Gibbons, The Ambassador of 
Christ (Newman) ; E. Card. Manning, The Eternal Priesthood (Newman) ; Des. 
Card. Mercier, Conferences (Newman) ; Thomas Plassman, OFM, The Priest’s 
Way to God (St. Anthony Guild); Bishop Wm. Stockums, Vocation to the 
Priesthood; The Priesthood; and Spirituality in the Priesthood (all from 
Herder) ; the three volumes of conferences on the major orders of A. Biskupek 
SVD; F, Mourey, Sacerdoce et apostolat, and Les qualités du pasteur d’ dimes 
(Librairie dominicaine, Ottawa); G. Grimaud, La vie spirituelle du prétre 
séculier (ibid.); J. Grimal, The Priesthood and Sacrifice of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ (Philadelphia, 1915). To these can be added the numerous articles in the 
volumes of the Ecclesiastical Review, esp. by Monsignor Kirby. Bibliography 
on the Franciscan as a priest is rather slight. It is a topic that will have to 
be developed. 

*° ITomil. XVIT In Evangel., n. 9 (Breviari -Ser: il i 
VianfrasOcks HusAtonii). g ( ium Rom-Seraph., 17 Junii, de die 
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* Thus the General Definitory of the Capuchins declared in 1936 that the 
Director is to deal with tum disciplina regularis tum formatio externa studen- 
tum (Cf. Cap. Educat. Conf., I (1938), p. 70). 

** Const. Gen. O. F. M., n. 101, ed. cit., p. 20: De lectione spirituali a singulis 
quotidie peragenda Magister debitam curam gerat.... 

* Revmus P. Venantius a Lisle-en-Rigault, O.F.M.Cap., ‘‘Litt. cireulares de 
studiis philosophicis et theologicis,’’ p. 66; quoted in Commentariwm pro 
Religiosis, VI (1925), 303-304. 

*° Revmus P. Bernardinus a Portu Romantino, OFM, Litt. Eneyel. (1872), in 
P. Gaudentius, Introductio ad vitam seraphicam (Quaracchi, 1899), I, p. 64. 

* Of. Manual of Customs, n. 947, p. 253. 

* Tbid., n. 948. 

Cf. Kevin Smyth, OFMCap., ‘‘The Capuchin Priest,’’ Cap. Educat. Conf., 
I (1938), p. 64. 

** Whether the Master should also be a Lector, was a point of later discussion. 
While it is the business of Superiors, of course, to make the final decision, there 
does seem to be a general agreement among Lectors that if the number of 
Clerics is large the Master could accomplish his task more efficiently if free 
from the burdens of teaching (apart from the ascetical conferences). 

%<*Janua Praefecti semper studentibus patebit, et eos affabiliter tractabit 
ad captandam juvenum fiduciam,’’ says Fr. Venantius, Litt. cit., loc. cit. 

* Cf. Manual of Customs of the Capuchin Province of St. Joseph, n. 947, p. 
253: ‘*. . . If, however, the cleric will not speak of his matters of conscience 
of his own accord, the Director will prudently refrain from insisting on such 
manifestation. ’’ ‘ 

7 Cf. ‘‘Fr. G.,’’ art. ‘‘De praefectu spiritus, etc.,’’ Acta Ord. Min., XLVII 
(1928), p. 128b. 

% E.g., J. B. Searamelli, 8. J., The Directoriwm Asceticum (1897), vol. I, 
93-113; and Fr. Dominic Meyer, OFMCap., ‘‘Spiritual Direction,’’ Cap. 
Educat Conference, I (1938), 68-114. 

*%C. I, tom. VITI, 130f. 

*°'N. 14, tom. VIII, 494b. 

Cf. N. Gill, The Spiritual Prefect, etc., p. 102. 

“Cf. Tim. Schaefer, OFMCap., De Religiosis ad normam codicis iuris 
canonici, ed. 3 (1940), n. 292, p. 636; and n. 183, p. 402. 

8 Art. cit., loc. cit., p. 129a. The original reads erigere, which I take as a 
mistake for exigere. 

4 Fr. Kevin Smyth, OFMCap., art. cit., p. 64. 

45 Tatt. ctt., loc. cit. 

* St. Francis, Regula Prima, ec. xvii. 

Legenda trium sociorum, n. 36: Consideremus, fratres carissimi, vocationem 
nostram, qua misericorditer vocavit nos Deus, non tantum pro nostra, sed pro 
multorum salute, ut eamus per mundum exhortando omnes plus exemplo quam 
verbo ad agendam poenitentiam de peccatis suis et habendam memoriam manda- 
torum Dei. (Quoted by Bartholomew of Pisa, Anal. Franciscana, IV, 621, 
35-93.) 

* St. Bonaventure, Legenda major, c. XII, n. 8, tom. VIII, 540b. 

* Cf. L. Bracaloni, La spiritualita francescana, vol. III, 104 ff. E.g., p. 106: 
Il Franceseano considera ogni opera richiestagli quasi come non sua, ma di 
Cristo, il quale vuole in lui un cooperatore amoroso e volonteroso. 

° Cf, St. Francis, Regula Prima, ec. xvii. 

Cf. St. Francis, Admonitio Tertia: Haec est vera et caritativa obedientia, 
quae Deo et proximo satisfacit. 
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2 De sex alis Seraphim, ec. V, n. 4, tom. VIII, 141a; ef. ¢. VI, n. 7, 144a; n. 
17, 146. 

3 Clement VIII, Const. ‘‘Cum ad regularem,’’ 19 Mart. 1603, §§ 9, 20, in 
Codicis Iuris Canonici Fontes, n. 189 (Cf. N. Gill, op. cit., 78); Gaudentius, 
Introd. ad vitam seraph., I, 4-5; Const. Generales O. F. M. Conv., n. 49, ed. cit., 
p- 35; and n. 105, p. 57; n. 127, p. 65, for other instances in which charity and 
gentleness are stressed. 


DISCUSSION 


VINCENT KROGER, O.F.M.:—The work of the confessor in the major 
seminary is very important, although the effect of his influence towards the 
ordination of the cleric is negative. He cannot command a student to be 
ordained, no matter how strongly he feels about the candidate’s fitness. But 
he can forbid an individual to receive orders, under penalty of refusing absolu- 
tion. And this he must do in ease of serious deficiency arising from extreme 
scrupulosity, laziness, disobedience, impurity. (Cf. Amer, Eccles. Rev. Vol. 
CXVI, No. 3, pp. 174-183). In many instances, it is only the confessor who is 
able to judge rightly about the moral and spiritual fitness of the priestly 
aspirant. 


Moral Fitness 


Such qualities as will-power, sincerity, industry, docility and sense of respon- 
sibility go to make up moral fitness. The confessor has a right to expect posi- 
tive signs of these qualities in the personal life and conduct of the seminarian, 
as manifested in the Sacred Tribunal. While there are many individual differ- 
ences, and while we cannot expect all seminarians to fit into a certain mold, 
nevertheless, we must expect to find at least normalcy in the character of the 
seminarian. Perhaps this may best be judged from the manner in which he 
gets along with his fellow students. He must have enough sociability and 
manliness to be respected by others. If he is addicted to gloominess or exces- 
sive introspection, he should not be encouraged to go on. If he shows a sus- 
picious disposition, a marked tendency to self-pity and a persecution complex, 
he will not fit into community life or the life of the priesthood. In general, it 
may be said that the manner in which a boy is received and regarded by his 
class-mates and fellow students is a safe norm as to how he will be considered 
and estimated by his co-religious in the priesthood and even by the lay-people 
with whom he has to deal. 


Spiritual Fitness 


What is even a more important trait to be discerned by the confessor of 
clerics is whether or not the individual has a practical desire and intention 
to strive after religious perfection. If a candidate for the priesthood has no 
real desire to acquire a priestly disposition, he certainly has no right to pro- 
ceed in our Order. This implies an amount of zeal, generosity and enthusiasm 
in the spiritual life. If the individual is listless, half-hearted, indifferent in 
the clericate, there is no reason to hope that he will be otherwise in the priest- 
hood. If he is more interested in-the material things of life, and the pleasures 
of this world, than in his own sanctification, he will not be spiritual-minded 
in the priesthood, in regard to his own soul or the souls of others. Who is in 
a better position to judge of this necessary spiritual ambition and spiritual 
perspective of the priestly candidate than the confessor? 

I believe the confessor should form an estimate of the individual’s disposi- 
tion also outside the confessional, so that he may judge of such traits as 
prayerfulness, unselfishness, submission to authority. He is in a position to 
observe how the seminarian performs his community exercises, how he says 
his prayers before and after class, in the refectory. There must be a love of 
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prayer and a spirit of prayer, together with regularity in the performance of 
spiritual activities, especially those left to his own initiative. One can judge 
much from externals and must expect to find positive signs of prayerfulness. 

The entire spirit of community life is based upon fraternal charity, and so 
is the work of the priesthood. There must be positive signs of generosity, 
unselfishness, helpfulness. Kindness or unkindness in word or manner can be 
observed in the various circumstances of daily life. Since charity is the essen- 
tial note of Franciscan Spirituality and is the very basis of all work in the 
Peeled, it must hold an important place in the training of the Franciscan 
cleric. 

Another virtue which must be positively evident in the candidate for the 
Franciscan priesthood is obedience or submission to legitimate authorty. The 
spirit of the age is one of independence and disregard for authority. Semi- 
narians are children of their age and therefore obedience becomes increasingly 
difficult for them. The Franciscan cleric must be willing to train himself/ to 
subject his will to the will of authority. He must learn to submit not only 
externally but by his will and intellect. 

A cleric may manifest these dispositions in various ways which are evident 
to all whose duty it is to pass judgment on his fitness; but nowhere does he 
reveal his true attitudes as unmistakingly as in the Sacrament of Penance. 


SYMPOSIUM: FRANCISCAN GUIDANCE 
7. In The Confessional 


Berenice Ascuensacn, O.F.M. 


“Only a word and lightly uttered, 
’Tis but a little thing; 

But it ne’er will die and to another 
Untold grief it may bring. 


Only a word unguarded falling,— 
Only a word *tis true ; 

But the bitter sighs of years’ repenting 
May never its harm undo. 


Only a word but fitly spoken,— 

Only a word of love; 

But ut did its work, and angels bore it 
Back to its home above.” 


Apart from all individual—sometimes too human—views re- 
garding the obligation, position and work of the priest in the 
confessional, it remains true of the priest, what was said of St. 
John, the Forerunner of Christ in the Gospel of St. John: “fuit 
homo missus a Deo”—‘“‘a man sent by God” (Jo.1:6). The Pro- 
phet Isaiah already has given this idea: (Is. 49:5), whilst St. 
Paul strengthens the argument (Hebr.5 :4): “for neither doth any 
man take the honor to himself, but he that is called by God as 
Aaron was.” 

The scope of the confessional activity of every conscientious 
priest is well-known. To quote the significant words of the Evan- 
gelist St. Luke (1:68-75): “praeibit enim ante faciem Domini 
parare vias ejus—ad faciendam misericordiam—ad dandam scien- 
tiam salutis plebi ejus—ut sine timore (servili), de manu inimi- 
corum nostrorum liberati, serviamus Ili: in sanctitate et justitia 
coram Ipso omnibus diebus nostris’—‘“he shall go before the face 
of the Lord to prepare His way—to impart merey—to communi- 
cate knowledge of salvation to His people—that without fear 
(servile), freed from the hands of our enemies, we might serve 
Him: in sanctity and justice all the days of our life.” 
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All sacraments are from the Son of God, Who, according to St. 
Paul (Phil.2:6) “being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God; but made Himself as nothing, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and in habit 
found as man,”—“ut nos Divinitatis Suae tribuerct esse parti- 
cipes’—“that He might make us partakers of His Divinity” 
(Pref. of Ascens.). Because we are discussing this particular 
phase of priestly work, namely confessional guidance, it would be 
well to keep in mind the enjoinder of the Good-Samaritan: 
“Curam habe de illo”—“have a CARE of him, and whatever you 
shall have spent over and above (to wit: the ordinary care), I, at 
my return, shall repay thee.” (Lue.10 :34) 

Whilst the foregoing is true of every good confessor, we are 
here to interest ourselves with the activity of the Franciscan Con- 
fessor which bears the particular impress of Franciscan Guidance. 
Naturally, we sons of the Seraphic Lover of the “Crucified” look 
to our Founder and Father for our guidance in this all important 
commission. However, for some inscrutable reason of Divine Pro- 
vidence, St. Francis did not have the sublime privilege of bend- 
ing low over the altar to whisper the significant words of conse- 
eration and draw his Divine Master and God-Friend into his 
holy hands. Nor, for the same reason, did he ever raise his holy 
hand in sacramental absolution, although with paternal blessing 
of his fatherly hands resting in the bowed heads of his sons he did 
send them into distant lands to accomplish great things for God 
and souls of men. We also, his sons, not privileged to be his con- 
temporaries and of his immediate company, look to him on his 
feastday and humbly beg his blessing during the festive Mass: 
“quos cancellatis manibus, caecutiens ut moriens Jacob benedix- 
isti’”—“whom with crossed hands, with failing sight alike to the 
dying Jacob, thou didst bless” (Grad. of Mass, Oct. 4th). 


‘“Hs wirkt mit Macht der edle ‘*Mightily the noble soul 
Mann 

Jahrhunderte auf seinesgleichen; Through \years does influence his 
equals ; 

Die gute Tat, das schoene Wort, The deed well done, the lovely 
word, 

Es strebt unsterblich Lives on immortal 

Wie er sterblich strebte.’’ As he in mortal life did strive.’’ 


(Schiller) 
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Main Characteristic 


As the natural elements and supernatural grace unite in every 
sacrament, so do these meet in the Sacrament of Penance. With 
Divine nicety these two factors have been put together by the 
Love Divine for man of the God-Samaritan: the inanimate, mater- 
ial, intelligently spoken word and supernatural grace, so that the 
human being gifted with reason and free will might the more 
easily appreciate the beautiful intent of his God-Friend Jesus 
Christ: “And I, when I shall be exalted from this earth, shall 
draw all things to Myself” (Jo.12:32). Whilst giving due credit 
for their fine work to other fellow-priests, both diocesan and re- 
ligious, we wish to say this: Franciscan activity in the Confes- 
sional, if it is to be Franciscan spirituality or guidance, should 
be “Christ-centric’ and “Christ-centering” but never ‘“Christ- 
centrifugal”; by this is meant that our Franciscan direction 
should start in Christ and lead to Christ, but never drive away 
from Christ. The Most Rev. Fr. General of our own Order in 
last year’s encyclical called the attention of his Rev. Confreres to 
this typical mark upon their work as Franciscan confessors. (cfr. 
‘Acta Minorum’, Sept.-Oct. 1947, An LXVI, Fase.V, p. 125- 
126). 

That their work might be truly ‘Christ-centric’ and ‘Christ- 
centering’ our Franciscan confessors should be thoroughly imbued 
with the import of the motto of our holy Founder, St. Francis: 
“My God and my All,” mirrored and reflected in the words of 
St. Paul (Phil. 1:20) and duly applied by Holy Mother Church 
to St. Francis: “To me to live is Christ: so shall He be glorified 
in my body, whether it be by life or by death.” Warmed and 
enkindled by these significant words the Franciscan confessor will 
remember the word of St. Francis: “My Love is Crucified.” He 
will surely then follow the direction of the indefatigable St. Paul: 
“TInstaurare omnia in Christo, sive quae in coelis, sive quae in 
terris sunt.”—“To re-establish all things in Christ, that are in 
heaven and on earth in Him” (Eph. 1:10). He will remember 
the Divine enjoinder to St. Francis: “Vade, Francisce, repara 
domum meam quae labitur”—“Go, Francis, repair My House 
which is falling down.” 

Again following somewhat the timely suggestions of our Most 
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Rev. Fr. General (ibid.), the many hundreds of thousands who 
annually apply to our Fathers for consultation or help in con- 
fessional matters might be divided into three categories : 

A. Such as are engulfed in the vortex of the vicissitudes of a 
wicked world around them and not infrequently wholly or in part 
estranged from the loyalty, obedience or even half-hearted sense 
of duty and service to our God. They base their unprofitable and 
damaging attitude upon this or that pre-conceived, tenaciously 
held-to, questionable or basically false idea or concept of philos- 
ophy of all true religion, i.e., dedication, self-abandonment whole- 
hearted and entire, of reason and will, body and soul to the au- 
thority of the unseen yet positive, sovereign God and His Love for 
men. Or they will lean upon perhaps some real or mostly imag- 
inary wrong met somewhere along the path of life in their con- 
tact with fellow-men or even clergymen. Sometimes they are 
guided by unsound principles of morality, promiscuous reading, 
and study not guided by Supernatural Revelation or the Infallible 
Authority of the Popes of the Catholic Church. Or they will show 
the baneful influence of institutions of education promiscuously 
chosen in immature years or through neglect on the part of parental 
interest, non-sectarian or directly hostile to Revealed Truth and 
tainted with Modernistic false and subversive tendencies and 
teachings. Apparently intellectual, technical, industrial giants, 
commanding a greater or lesser influence among their fellow-men 
who fear or admire them for one reason or other, they have de- 
veloped a cynical, often hostile attitude toward religion and cor- 
rect morality of thought and action. These erring souls, apathetic 
to everything supernatural, often pessimistic, do indeed present a 
sorry sight. Thus St. Jude, the Apostle, describes them aptly: 
“clouds without water, which are carried about by the winds; 
trees of the autumn, unfruitful, twice dead, plucked up by the 
roots; raging waves of the sea, foaming out of their own con- 
fusion; wandering stars . . . sensual men, not having the Spirit 

. . some indeed reprove being judged” (Jude: 12-13-19-22), 

B. There is another class; namely, such as are endeavoring to 
build up a spiritual attitude toward God according to the gentle 
hint contained in the question so tactfully asked by the Divine 
Master of His penitent Apostle: “dost thou love Me? dost thou 
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love Me more than these?” (Jo. 21:17); or in the kind words 
spoken to the penitent Mary Magdalen: “many sins are forgiven 
her, because she has loved Me much” (Luc. 7:47); or in the 
gentle reproval to such as would doubt His loving interest in us: 
“Oh ye of little faith, why did you doubt?” (Matt. 14:31); or 
cneouraging the growing faith and trust in the God-Friend: 
“blessed is he who does not see and yet believes . . . be not un- 
believing, but believing” (Jo. 20:27). Laming, almost paralyz- 
ing fear, torturing doubts as to condition of soul, sporadic efforts, 
lack of consistency and a subtle attempt to influence the determined 
supervision of the Rev. Confessor or various Confessors, senti- 
mental piety, emotional swaying from one extreme to another, 
and almost despair, these and like factors indeed hamper and 
almost impede spiritual recovery or retard the much wished for 
advanee and stability. 

C. Then there is a third class; namely, such as lead an un- 
qualified, stable, truly christian secular life in the various states 
of life, stations and avoeations of human society, who are intent 
upon secking an answer that would satisfy their conscience to the 
all important question: “what good shall I do that I may have life 
everlasting?” (Matt. 19:16). To amplify this thought: there are 
many who already have entered upon the path of clerical or religi- 
ous perfection of hfe, who are in no way unduly troubled or 
hampered by solicitude of mundane eares or-aberrations, but rather 
are truly devoted to the study of perfection under competent lead- 
ership of their Father Confessor, and walk firmly and conscienti- 
ously and humbly in the path of obedience to God, in the spirit 
of poverty and chastity and virtue with a docile and well-regulated 
mind and will according to the invitation of the God of the Old 
and New Law: “walk before Me and be perfeet.”” (Gen.17 :1)—‘“‘if 
thou wilt be perfect... come and follow Me.” (Matt.19 :21). 


Qualities and Methods 


A teacher’s chair may be surrounded by children, young people, 
men and women eager to learn the sciences enabling them to be- 
come leaders in the world of tomorrow. Attentively listening 
throngs may gather around the pulpit in which a gifted speaker 
might keep them under the spell of his words. Scientists and engi- 
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neers may bring out the hidden marvels of nature’s beauty and 
power with the help of willing workers. All these have their place 
rightfully. Yet pupil, teacher, orator, scientist, workman, lay- 
man, religious and clergyman, children and adults, high and lowly 
and many more look, to say the least, respectfully, but in most 
instances also eagerly, to the one God-given place: the confessional, 
wherein unsung, perhaps unknown, and yet with magnetic force 
the humble scion of St. Francis dispenses his God-given and 
heaven-giving ministrations clothed in human word and action. 
“Optimum ... gratia stabilire cor, non escis: “It is best that 
the heart be established with grace, not with meats, which have not 
profited them that walk in them” (Hebr. 19.9). 

To be Christ-centering, our confessional activity should bear the 
impress of the spirit of Christ. For according to St. Paul (2. Cor. 
5 :18-20), “all things are of God, Who has reconciled us to Him- 
self by Christ, reconciling the world to Himself... . and He has 
placed in us the word of reconcilation.” Monuments and coins 
may have their memorial inscriptions. Our activity must be em- 
blazoned with the Apostolic Word: “Pro Christo legatione fungi- 
mur, tamquam deo exhortante per nos”—“for Christ, therefore, 
we are ambassadors, God, as it were, exhorting by us.” 

But you will ask me, (quoting Fr. Vaughn: The Love of Christ), what is 
the Spirit of Christ? I dare not answer. Was power ever given to 
human mind to encompass the Spirit of Christ? Was power ever given 
to human tongue to frame that Spirit in language? Many times when 
young men and women, yearning for better life, come to me asking this 
question: ‘‘what is the Spirit of Christ?’’; when old men, trembling on 
the brink of the grace, seek to unfold the mystery; when matrons and 
maidens seek my guidance, I stand there and wonder if I dare answer. 


What is the Spirit of Christ? Though I may not put that Spirit in 
words, we may know it by its effects: 
a) it regenerates and elevates to a higher life of obedience and in- 
nocence ; 
b) it conseerates to a better and higher life of christian love and 
charity. 


The Spirit of Christ bore every mark of divine devotion and con- 
secration to the loftiest cause: restoration and reconcilation of man 
to God not only of becoming obedient unto death, to the death of 
the Cross, but also perpetuating this purpose and intent as long as 
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there are souls who need salvation by the institution of the seven 
sacraments, of which we have been made dispensers. 

To be Christ-centering, Franciscan Spiritual Guidance in the 
confessional should bear the mark of the supernatural, following 
the instruction of St. Paul (2.Cor.5:16) “We know no man ac- 
cording to the flesh. And if we have known Christ according to 
the flesh, but now we know Him no longer,” that is: we consider 
not any man with regard to his nation, family, kindred or other 
natural qualities and advantages; but only in relation to Christ 
and according to the order of divine charity: in God and for God. 
The Apostle adds, that even with respect to Christ Himself, he now 
no longer considers Him according to the flesh, by taking satis- 
faction in being His countryman; his affection being purified now 
from all such earthly consideration. Animated with deep faith 
in our hearts in our God-given mission, it should, therefore, as 
far as possible be free from all personal, material and too human 
elements and traits. ‘“‘Imitatores mei estote, fratres, et observate 
eos qui ambulant sicut habetis formam nostram”—‘“Be ye follow- 
ers of me, brethren, and observe them who walk so as you have 
our model” (Phil.3:17). This truly Apostolic word was exempli- 
fied beautifully in our St. Francis, of whom we say in the Office 
of his feastday: “Franciscus, vir catholicus et totus apostolicus”— 
“Francis, a man wholly eatholie and apostolic.” 

In the exercise of this phase of our priestly ministry we do con- 
tact men and women from every walk of life, influential and lowly, 
in every possible state of soul, sinful and saintly. Objective Fran- 
eiscan Spiritual Guidance prompts us to keep in mind the man- 
ner of action of our holy Founder as he served the leper near 
Assisi (Rule of St. Francis); sin may nauseate us as the condi- 
tion of the leper did St. Francis, but in deep faith he embraced 
him and cheered him; or as he met the robbers near Mt. Cassale to 
whose rude conduct and deriding words he answered: ‘“Praeco 
sum Magni Regis’”—“T am the Herald of the Great King”; or as 
he preached before the Sultan of Morocco: fearlessly, yet kindly 
announcing the great truth that Christ, not Mohammed, was the 
true Ruler of the universe. 

Franciscan Spiritual Guidance in the confessional is truly uni- 
versal since St. Francis sent his brethren into various parts of the 
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then known world. .\s soon as the discoverers ventured into newer 
and unknown parts of the universe the Padre went with them to 
take care of the men and newly-found charges. It is not restricted 
by narrow parochialism or nationalism; nor is it confined merely 
to the quiet zone of God’s house and “home-grounds.” Wherever 
and whenever Franciscan confessors’ services are requested they 
follow the wish of the Saviour speaking through their superiors: 
“that you should go forth and bring fruit” (Jo.15:16). “The 
characteristics of the father are transmitted to his sons and from 
son to son down through generations. St. Francis left his impres- 
sion upon his spiritual offspring. The development of one’s own 
personality is favored, yet leaving a family atmosphere at the 
same time. Ideals unite them, freedom of inner spirit distin- 
guishes them” (Fr. Agostino Gemelli, Ss. H. Univ. in Milan). 
In every kind of charitable endeavor the scions of St. Francis have 
pioneered; whilst this or that Order or Society has teaching or 
other elevating characteristic traits, ours typically, as we watch 
the history of our Order’s activity and observe the universal con- 
fidence of the great masses of people who everywhere flock to us, 
seems to be the Spiritual Guidance in the confessional. 

This fact does not only presuppose ample knowledge of Dogma 
and Moral theology and their relation to current questions of our 
social structure, kindred problems of psychology and psychiatry 
in individuals or groups, but it also demands singular prudence, 
firmness, insight and good judgment based upon unshakable faith 
in God and humble loyalty to Church always taught and practiced 
by St. Francis. It encourages in the individual confessor an 
ardent “zelus Domini et animarum”—‘zeal for God and salva- 
tion of souls,” but tempers and blends it with prudent and humble 
regard for ecclesiastical laws and authority of our own General, 
Provincial and Local Superiors. Whilst encouraging individuali- 
ty in zeal and technique of work, Franciscan Spirituality will 
guard the confessors against oddities and baneful singularities or 
harmful jealousies. These tend to no good purposes, but rather 
nourish eccentric singularity harmful to the general good cause, 
namely, the saving of souls. 

It might not be entirely out of place to call attention to a cer- 
tain haste in fulfilling this sacred commission of care of souls. 
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This undue hurry (sometimes futilely excused by pointing to line- 
ups and crowds) would only tend to run up numbers without pay- 
ing any real attention to the direction, uplifting or guidance of 
souls (speak Latin only, as some put.it). <A lot of time is devoted 
to certain ‘devotees’ whilst neglecting the real needy of Christ, 
Whose plea—‘there are others, not of this fold, them, too, I must 
save” (Jo. 10:16)—should not be overlooked whilst trying to lead 
certain more responsive souls to the pinnacle of sanctity. We do 
not in any way wish to give the impression that we are opposed 
to the occasional practice of having “specials” who need and 
deserve attentive care. Nor do we wish to connive at any dilatory 
methods whereby precious time is lost. But it positively does no 
good, but rather quite some harm when the slide is moved so rapid- 
ly that penitents become perplexed and do not know whether the 
absolution has been given or not. It is not exactly complimentary 
to Franciscan Spiritual Guidance in the confessional when one 
must frequently hear: ‘“what’s the use of going to confession, they 
are not interested, it seems”; and I do not mean in this instance 
the so-called scrupulous souls, but perfectly normal people. Or 
one must hear: “‘they’ll absolve anything just to get it over with” ; 
the typical Franciscan way is no “push-button” matter. Numerosi- 
tas and Zelus Domini et animarum—Number-phobia and zeal for 
God and souls are not one and the same thing by any force of 
human reasoning. <All good physicians do not only listen and 
diagnose, they also direct the use of medication and surgery and 
speak encouraging words to effect the restoration and continuance 
of health and happiness in their patients. How much more is 
this applicable to us Franciscan confessors since ever so many 
look upon us as specialists in our line of activity: leaders and 
guides unto spirituality and life in grace. The “Redde rationem 
villicationis tuae”—“Give an account of thy stewardship” (Lue. 
16:2) sounds rather ominous at times. 
Franciscan Spirituality in the confessional furthermore re- 
quires of us: 
a) The attentive and courteous attitude of a secretary or a steward of 
‘the Most High Lord,’ to quote the favorite expression of St. Fran- 
cis speaking of God. This attitude implies the patient charity, the 


fatherly disposition spoken of by our Divine Pattern in His own 
parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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b) The selfless persistence of the Good Shepherd as well as the indis- 
criminate attention to cases as they come under our advisement. 

¢) Apostolic firmness and freedom of mind, with which we must be ready 
to say with St. John, the Baptist: ‘‘non licet tibi’’—‘‘It is not 
permitted thee’’ (Mare. 6:16) not only in the ease in which the 
word was originally used, but in many others in all phases of chris- 
tian life including the clerical and religious. No compromise is pos- 
sible where the laws of God or Church are concerned, lest evil intent 
gain its point. What God and Church cannot permit, we certainly 
dare not do. In this matter and light our Orders may justly and 
with satisfaction point to the halo of sanctity of its many brethren 
who won the martyr’s crown because of unflinching fidelity to prin- 
ciple and purpose. , 

d) The positive way, which is much to be preferred to the negative in 
taking care of the confessional in the light in which we are consider- 
ing this topic. Here is a field of real individual action of the finest 
type. The ‘‘dont’s’’ of so many confessors accompanied by irrita- 
bility, impatience, feigned surprise, caustic and ill-tempered words, 
too frequent threat of refusal of absolution instead of an earnest, 
kind effort to bring about proper disposition in the penitent finding 
it difficult enough to make the confession, are too negative. They 
only tend to hurt, but do not heal the wounded heart, to discourage 
and drive away and not bring back and keep near the Heart of the 
Great Waiting Father-God, the Shoulders of the Good Shepherd-God 
and in the solicitous Care of the Samaritan-God of the Gospel. 


All sorts of people with every possible disposition come to our 
attention in our confessional activity: 


1. Persons obstinate in their errors and sins; they may be said 
to be already judged and condemned apparently. This is indicated 
by words coming from the lips of our Lord as well as the Apostles 
and threats of the Old Law. One might possibly use the method 
of sharply reproving them and, if at all possible, convince them 
of their errors. It will, however, prove by far more effective if 
the confessor treats the case “ex adverso” i.e., from the opposite 
angle by not referring to sins confessed, unless it be necessary to 
correct the schema of the confession as to its obligatory com- 
pleteness as far as numbers and necessary circumstances are con- 
eerned, implying possibly a necessary repetition of past confes- 
sions. By rather diverting the penitent’s mind from an expected 
caustic tirade, using instead gentle method of speech and kind 
thoughts, the penitent will be taken rather aback and will not be 
so apt and ready to walk out on us or rather on the good God. 
“They have not rejected you, but ME, their God, that I no longer 
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might rule over them.” These words of God to the Prophet Sam- 
uel (1. Kgs. 8:7) are only too true in our confessional work. A 
true occurrence: “All right, Father, get it off your chest. I came 
in with the thought: Ill get a bawling out and I deserve it.” He 
waited; but the Padre quietly said: “My friend, I would do no 
such thing, even if you were to pay me for it.” “Come on, Father, 
lets have it over with, I deserve it.” The Padre quietly said in 
answer: “Suppose that you were walking along and came across 
a fellow citizen badly hurt in an accident and lying on the 
sidewalk. Would you go up to him and kick him in the ribs?” 
“Oertainly not, Father; ?'d rather help you in giving him aid.” 
“Neither will I do that to you, my friend, who are hurt spiritual- 
ly,” was the reply. Then the man broke down and said: “That’s 
just it, Father, that’s the way you win us poor people -in the 
world. Thank you very much, Father, and Ill sure tell others 
about the kindness of you Franciscan Fathers.” Which method is 
the better I ask you? 

Franciscan Spirituality in the confessional will prompt us to 
try to convince the penitents that they can be good again by 
pointing to the origin of their soul with its fine faculties as the 
direct product of the Holy Mind and Loving Will of a God suf- 
ficiently interested in them to give them life. The desirability of 
companionship with the God-Man-Friend Who raised our fallen 
human nature to the highest level to encourage us to raise our 
own standards of life; simplicity and yet height of virtue exempli- 
fied by the simple home-life of Mary and Joseph; a little thought 
from the Gospel, Liturgy of Mass and Sacraments to give them 
food for thought; the Holy Oils used in the Baptismal ceremonies 
of child and adult convert to instil reverence for both soul and 
body to be a living ciborium, appealing to their catholic reverence 
for the chalice on the altar dedicated with similar Holy Oil for 
higher purpose; the triple effort of a God-Friend in Baptism, 
Confession and Extreme Unction to win us for Himself; the 
triple invisible marks of Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders 
whereby God and not the devil has a definite claim on us: these 
are just suggestions to bear out the point of Franciscan Spiritual- 
ity. We are not linotype machines with letters of cold lead run- 
ning off a given formula, but living men trying to imprint God’s 
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Love upon the “fleshy tables of the heart” (2. Cor. 3 :2). Then 
follow up with benevolent interest the break with sinful life, warn- 
ing them gently and not discouraging them when oceasionally they 
slip and fall, encouraging them in their slow progress and thus 
make life in grace and practice of duty and virtue more appealing, 
once so strange to them. What St. Francis said in his Rule re- 
garding the preachers of his Order may equally be applied to his 
confessors: “Let their words be well ¢hosen and guarded, for the 
good and edification of the people, speak to them of sin and virtue, 
punishment and reward” (Cap. IX); likewise his admonition to 
superiors regarding correction of mistakes: “In the spirit of merci- 
ful pity let them impose the penance... And let them take heed 
lest they become angry or perturbed because of someone’s sin, since 
anger and perturbation impede charity in themselves and others” 
(Cap. VII). Franciscan Spirituality in the confessional is built 
around the words of God “I know the thoughts that I think; they 
are thoughts of peace and not of affliction” (Jer. 29:11). 

2. As to others, one must endeavor to save them, by pulling 
them, so to speak, out of the fire, from the ruin they are danger- 
ously close to. “Instruct such in the spirit of meekness” to see the 
ruin toward which they are hastening because of the proximate 
occasions of sins, human respect and false shame closing their 
lips, paralyzing resolute action for their good. 

3. On others we must have mercy in fear, when one sees them 
through ignorance or frailty in danger of being drawn away from 
their eternal salvation, observing how they follow the easy, care- 
free or rather careless ways of wordlings and asserting their priv- 
ilege of following their own ideas on religion, virtue and their 
application in daily life. “Brethren, you who are spiritual, in- 
struct such in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted” (Gal. 6:1). 

4, There is the guidance of penitents who take a serious view 
of life, of their relation to a Most Perfect God-Friend and seek 
to develop in every honorable way a companionship with an unseen 
God-Friend in the spirit of a sound, deep, reverent faith and eager 
Jove for Him; not a sentimental, emotional one, but such as is 
ready to sacrifice to gain this privilege offered them by our God 
in heaven. These might humbly say with St. Paul (Phil. 3:20, 
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21): “But our conversation is in heaven; from whence we also 
look for the Saviour, Jesus Christ, Who will reform the body of 
lowness, made like to the Body of His glory, according to the op- 
eration whereby also He is able to subdue all things to Himself.” 
There are truly saintly persons among the laymen as well as in 
the cloister and rectory. These come to you and me “asking for 
bread, will we reach him a stone, or if he ask for a fish, will he 
reach him a serpent?” (Matt. 7:10). 

Here Franciscan Spiritual Guidance should be at its best. We 
seem to take a bit of pride in the words of the Apostle: “Brethren, 
you are spiritual” (Gal. 6:1). Will we idly sit by and excuse 
possible inertia and lack of proper interest in matters which are 
actually our daily bread, life and work, saying perhaps: ‘too deep 
for me’—‘beyond my capacity,’ or perchance even look somewhat 
sceptically at higher asceticism or even mysticism, and wrap our- 
selves up in a cloak of an inferiority complex, wailing over the 
supposed inability to guide souls on to higher paths? Such self- 
complacent men might take to heart the word of God spoken to 
the Prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 1:7): “Say not: I am a child; for 
thou shalt go to all that I send thee; and whatever I shall com- 
mand thee, thou shalt speak.” Alongside the great St. Bonaven- 
ture of the earliest Franciscan history stands in our own times 
the humble figure of St. John Vianney, Cate of Ars, also a son 
of St. Beane of Assisi. 

Franciscan Spirituality of the Franciscan guide in spiritual 
life will take heed lest piety and devotion should become languid 
or inert, vain or hollow, merely external without inner solidity of 
definite aim and purpose. To follow again our Most Rev. Fr. 
General: he will look to his Seraphie Father for guidance in the 
responsible work in behalf of souls as he leads on Blessed Clare 
of Assisi, Jacoba of Septemsoliis and many others filled with ad- 
miration for the person and ideals of St. Francis,—his staunch 
knights and friends of the Cross, 
diers of the Third Order, who may truly be styled “the army of 
men and women pledged to penance and atonement.” 


This hidden-away apostolate practiced whilst administering the sacrament 
of Penance, whilst never egotistic and self-seeking, should be considered 
of the highest importance to the confessors of our Order and as such 
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cherished: not so much because of the particular confidence of the peni- 
tent in the confessor, but rather because of the deep sense of paternal 
solicitude for the confession of the humble and contrite penitent. Such a 
spirit of service animates and fills with untiring zeal the self-less Fran- 
ciscan confessor that he becomes the dispenser of the grace and mercy of 
God whilst exercising his duty as judge and guide in the care of souls. 


Franciscan Spiritual Guidance patterned after the Exemplar 
of all Perfection: Our Lord, will back up the activity with the 
spirit of prayer and sacrifice. Interpreting in a somewhat broader 
sense the significant words of St. Paul (Hebr. 12:2), “Looking 
on Jesus, the author and finisher of faith, Who, having joy set 
before Him, endured the Cross, despising the shame, and now 
sitteth on the right hand of the Throne of God. For think dili- 
gently upon Him that endured such opposition from sinners against 
Himself, that you be not wearied, fainting in your minds... Per- 
severe under discipline.” This Christ, Who so kindly commis- 
sioned us: “whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven, whose 
sins you shall retain they are retained,” backed up His kindness 
to all of us with His great sacrifice of blood and life, does He not 
seem to suggest to us to back up our own endeavors and efforts in 
thé confessional with not only the spirit of but actual sacrifice and 
penance to gain the souls? And this is to be not merely by pa- 
tiently doing our duty in the long and trying hours in the confes- 
sional, but outside of that tribunal of mercy. The Great God- 
Samaritan’s earnest enjoinder: “Take care of Him; and whatever 
thou shalt spend over and above, I, at My return shall repay 
thee” (Luc. 10:35), and His subsequent answer to the questioners 
relative to: “And who is my neighbor?’ namely, “Go, and do thou 
in like manner” (ibid. 37) would certainly urge the Franciscan 
confessors to apply themselves to this God-given task in sincere 
imitation of his Divine Pattern. “TI will not now call you servants, 
for the servant knoweth not what his Lord does. But I have called 
you my friends:—I have chosen you and appointed you that you 
should go and bring fruit and your fruit should remain” (Jo. 15: 
16). The loving Disciple of Christ says for our encouragement in 
the discharge of this high but responsible office and duty: “But he 
that keepeth His word, in him in very deed the charity of God is 
‘perfected: and by this we know that we are in Him” (1. Jo. 2:5). 

Tn our honest efforts to be Franciscan Spiritual guides we must 
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turn to the God Who appointed us in earnest prayer to bless our 
work. We would certainly not be outdone in this prayerful spirit 
of concern about the life of grace in the penitents by the action of 
Abraham of the Old Law pleading so persistently with His Divine 
Guest for the lives of the sinful cities who merited God’s punish- 
ments (Gen. 18:25) ; nor will we overlook the significant word of 
St. Paul (1. Cor. 3:6-7), “I have planted, Apollo watered, but 
‘God gave the increase. Therefore, neither he that planted is any- 
thing, nor he that watered; but God that giveth the increase. For 
other foundation no man can lay, but that which is laid; which 
is Jesus Christ.” 


DISCUSSION 


IGNATIUS BRADY, O.F.M.—A very interesting eighteenth-century por- 
trait of the ideal Franciscan confessor and preacher is that given of Fr. Ar- 
senius Le Bourgeois, who died at Cuburien—Morlaix, June 3, 1716. His 
biographer thus sets down in verse his merits and virtues: ; 

Fréquent au tribunal de la confession 

Il] n’avait pour personne aucune acception. 

Doux, il gagnait pour Dieu pécheur et pécheress, 

Leur salut éternel 1’enflamme et 1’interesse. 

Ferme quand il fallait, indulgent quelquefois, 

Du bon Samaritain il pratiquait les lois. 

Allait-il annoncer du Seigneur la parole? 

Il touche, il convertit, il alarme, il console; 

On voyait les pécheur devenus pénitents 

Déplorer leurs péchés et leurs égarements. 

Qui ne fut pénétré du discours pathétique 

De ce predicateur vraiment apostolique. . 
(Cf. La France Franciseaine, III (1914-1920), 390.) 
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8. In The Third Order 


Raymonp Oospyxe, O.F.M.Conv. 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston, Bishop Protector of 
the Third Order asked of the First Order, at the National Con- 
vention in Cincinnati, that the Tertiaries be given Franciscan 
Directors. In short it is not the fault of the laity that Tertiarism 
has not been the tremendous spiritual world force that the Popes 
said it would and should be. It is not entirely the fault of the 
zealous men who are now directing fine fraternities, but we believe 
that there has been a lack of Franciscan spirituality and guidance 
in our own training. There was no course given in the seminaries 
in guiding Tertiaries and in so doing giving off that Franciscan 
sprituality that was supposed to have been acquired. 

Steps have been and are being taken in all seminaries minor 
and major to instil Franciscan spirituality, but very few sem- 
inaries have a practical course in the manner of disseminating it 
through Franciscan Tertiarism and the Cordeliers. True there 
are Franciscan Study Clubs, Round Table Discussion and other 
clubs in many seminaries, but the Third Order which is one of 
the most practical means of giving the Franciscan spiritual 
guidance has not become a very part of the curriculum.* 

That Franciscan Guidance has been lacking is evident not only 
from the judgement of our Bishop Protector, but also from a re- 
view of eight years of meetings with Commissaries of all branches 
of the Franciscan family, from experiences gained from my own 
Canonical Visitations, and from the findings of a questionnaire 
sent to all parts of the United States. 


Answers to Questionnaire 


From answers to this questionnaire this conclusion was drawn. 


1. Fraternities have been formed on the following group levels: High 
School, Seminary, College and Junior and Senior Parish groups. 


1 Assumption Province has a semester course in the Third Order. The Santa 
Barbara Province has a two-year course in Tertiarism in the school of 


Philosophy. 
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2. In acquiring new members three approaches were made; the per- 
sonal: through contact, promoter systems, addresses and announce- 
ments; the literary: by the use of bulletins, pamphlets, literature and 
the Catholic press; and finally the social: by picnics, socials and 
pilgrimages. 

3. Methods of guidance in the Novitiate were the passive, the more for- 
mal type of instruction versus the activity program of discussion 
clubs, the question box, and papers read and printed. In the visual 
type of instruction, the movie was used, supplemented by the example 
of the professed. 

4. Knowledge of the Rule and Franciscan spirituality guides the Ter- 
tiary to become productive for Christ. Clothed in the Armor of 
Christ, the interior life, personal sanctification through prayer, the 
Mass, and Communion, the Tertiary, as an Apostle of the laity sup- 
plements the work of the clergy. 

5. The harvest of spiritual work consists of Communion Sundays, Re- 
treats, Family Rosary, Night Adoration, Priest Saturdays and Holy 
Hour of Reparation. The Spiritual and Corporal works of Mercy 
fall under these groups, the mission, relief, the vigilante and finally 
the reclaiming of the fallen away. 


Where find the guidance for this and for the tremendous force 
the Third Order was to be? We have the personal guidance of 
St. Francis for all Tertiaries in the Rule itself. It is the spirit 
of poverty, chastity and obedience, which is the traditional path to 
perfection, reduced to its simplest terms; terms any lay person 
can understand and use, from the merest token observance to the 
utter renunciation of Francis, Luchesio, Elizabeth or today’s Con- 
tardo Ferini. 

That the Popes felt that no other aera guidance was com- 
parable to that of the rule is clear from Ape encyclicals. The 
Allocution of Pius XI, February 26, 1923, to Tertiaries of Ara- 
coeli Rome, on the Purpose and Mission of the Third Order said 
to the assembled Tertiaries: 

Your field is neither small nor barren; it is vast; it is most beautiful and 
fertile and rich in fruits . . . Your profession as Tertiaries implies 
and proclaims the dawn and realization of a thing most beautiful in 
itself and most welcome to the Heart of God, something which is a 
supreme blessing to mankind, something which has a prominent place 
in the designs of God, something allied throughout with the inestimable 
attainment of the religious orders in the world and in the church. 

For what are the religious orders in the world? They are the living, 
magnificent response which, in its poverty, weakness and misery, human- 


kind, redeemed and enriched by the treasures of the Heart of chisent has 
made to the desires of the Divine Heart. 
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You know very well: God has toward us not only the wishes of a 
father; He has also the wishes of a lord and master, wishes upon which 
He does not compromise, wishes which He expresses in His law and 
His commandments. But He has other desires which He holds so precious 
that one might say He dares not express and proclaim them except with 
a discretion that is divine among things divine,-‘He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear,’ He says not wishing to make a law or a command- 
ment of His desire. He bade His Apostle also to put it thus: ‘Praecep- 
tum Domini non habeo, consilium autem do.’ It is not a commandment 
that Our Lord imposes, but a counsel. But His desire is all the more 
clearly signified because of being so reservedly expressed. To this desire 
of the Heart of God the religious orders respond . . . However, not all 
ean follow this path; and for that reason God reserves it for those 
whom He gives a special calling putting before the rest of mankind 
only His laws and commandments. Nevertheless, it is very good for all 
to tread in some measure a path so lofty and bright, while on the other 
hand, our Lord undoubtedly extends to all the invitation to be perfect: 
“Estote perfecti!’ perfect, it is understood, in that particular degree 
which corresponds to the measure of grace which God gives, and accord- 
ing to the paths along which His hand is leading us. We must, if we 
may say so, popularize what is involved in that privileged vocation, that 
highest aristocracy of souls. 

How is it to be done? The Third Order of St. Francis answers, it 
is thus it must be done. What, indeed is the profession and life of a 
good Franciscan Tertiary? It is not the rigor of the vows, not a life 
in common, not the religious life according to the letter. But it is the 
religious life according to the spirit. It is the spirit of that life and 
perfection carried into the family, into everyday life, the ordinary life 
of the world. 

Thus, in the life of the Tertiary, to the vow of chastity, that loftier 
nobility of the Christian life which consists in purity physically aspired 
to and more faithfully observed, corresponds the spirit. of penance 
through mortification in his entire manner of living. To the vow of 
obedience corresponds the spirit of obedience which enters all his devoted 
and generous sacrifices in obeying the commandments of God and the 
laws of the church as well as the manifestations of authority and the 
exigencies of his daily duty. To the vow of poverty corresponds the 
detachment of his heart from the goods of the world and his liberal 
and generous charity toward the unfortunate and suffering. Thus the 
spirit of the Franciscan Tertiary is the apostolate of Christian life, 
Christian faith and Christian peace carried about everywhere, to every ~ 
hearth, every walk of life, and every one of the various social relations. 

And so we find in the Third Order the multitude, the Christian pub- 
lic, seeking to make strides, and great strides, along the same path 
which is followed by those who ascend still higher according to the grace 
and the vocation with which Our Lord has favored them .. . Such is the 
precious treasure which you exhibit in the life you lead, that everyday 
Christian life, that minute and continuous apostolate discharged every 
day and we may say, every hour. 
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Tn his letter Tertium Franciscalium (September 8, 1912) Pope 
Pius X points out the corporate activity of the Third Order, along 
which lines every Franciscan Director should guide his Tertiaries. 

The Order of St. Francis is based entirely on the observances of tlie 
principles of Jesus Christ. The holy founder had no other object in 
view than that the Order should be a training ground for a more in- 
tensive practice of the Christian rule of life . . . when the founder of 
Assisi distinguished the Third Order with the title of Brothers of Pen- 
ance, he indicated clearly enough that two virtues should be peculiar to 
Tertiaries, fraternal harmony among themselves and the practice of 
penance. 


In his plea for a united front to the enemy, the same Pontiff 
pleaded: “While it is a matter of experience that united efforts 
are more effectual than single handed attempts, it is well to observe 
how busily the enemies of Catholicism are uniting to carry out 
their nefarious schemes. To oppose them properly all loyal Catho- 
lics ought to join forces, especially the members of the Order of 
St. Francis, to give the example of Christian thought and life 
themselves and to promote and defend Christian faith and morals 
in others.” Then Pius X stressed the necessity of building up 
the interior life of the Tertiaries in these words: ““We recommend 
chiefly that those who have donned the garb of penance, look upon 
the image of their founder and emulate it, for otherwise the benefit 
to be expected would be nullified.” Now, according to St. Bona- 
venture, God commanded Francis to preach penance above all, 
and to win people away from the love of the world to the love of 
Christ. Wherefore bearing about in his body the mortification of 
Christ, he stirred up on every hand marvelous disgust with the 
world and love of the cross, and then took counsel of God how 
he might satisfy the multitude which was so desirous of entering 
his order, while keeping it within the bounds of every day life. 

His Holiness quickly points out that the most necessary thing 
in any apostolate is the self-sanctification of the apostle for He 
said: 

They are to mould their characters so as to show they are following 
the most perfect ideals of Christian life. They are, therefore, while 
foregoing delicate living, dissipation and objectionable entertainment, 
to go to confession and holy communion frequently, to be an example 


to their household and their fellow citizens, and to bring erring souls 
back to faith and virtue. But the Tertiaries should remember above 
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all that they will be less worthy of their name if they are not inflamed 
with charity toward God and man, regarding as characteristic of their 
order the virtue in which their seraphic founder excelled so wonderfully. 
But as the proof of love is showing the fruit of good deeds, their rule 
binds them to exercise the spirit of charity toward members and non- 
members, to endeavor to allay dissension, to visit the sick, to aid the 
poorer members from a common fund, in a word to practice all the so- 
called works of mercy. 


Then as if to insure what surely must take place if the rule 
of life becomes a way of life, this same Pontiff. demands good 
Directors both regular and secular. He points out that only those 
filled with the spirit of their founder should be appointed Directors 
and Canonical Visitators. 

To come closer to our own times Pope Benedict XV (January 
6, 1921) in his Encyclical on the Seventh Centenary of the Third 
Order stressed the need of a great number of Tertiaries and that 
they should all work for the peace the world so sadly lacked. 

Finally, Pope Pius XI (April 30, 1926, Encyclical Rite Ezx- 
pratis) reminds all Tertiaries that our founder has been appointed 
Patron of Catholic Action. He calls Francis, “the Second 
Christ” and shows that the Seraphic Saint was a great Social Re- 
former because he guided people into living the spirit of the gospel. 
He condemns in no uncertain terms all followers of St. Francis who 
counterfeit him saying: “Whoever is charmed by the virtue of a 
saint, let him be no less charmed by his studied service to God; and 
therefore, let him either imitate the saint if he wishes to praise 
him, or cease praising what he is unwilling to imitate.” 

One has only to read the lives of eminent Tertiaries to see the 
wonderful achievements accomplished because of Franciscan 
guidance given them in the Third Order way of life: “Liberty for 
all and for everyone save for evil and evil-doers” was the battle 
ery of the Tertiary President of Ecuador, Gabriel Garcia Moreno. 
(cf. June 1948, Franciscan Herald and Forum). 

Another modern stalwart defender of Christ and His Church 
was William Emmanuel, Baron Von Kettler, the story of whose 
life shows the power to move in the Franciscan way of life. (cf. 
January 1948, Franciscan Herald and Forum). 

Even the Red Press was forced to exclaim that in Tertiary 
Prince Bathyany: “Humanity lost a warm and disinterested 
friend.” (cf. May 1948 Franciscan Herald and Forum). 
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Every sincere Tertiary Director can name many lay Tertiaries 
who have been outstanding for personal’virtue and sacrifice. As 
truly as men are attracted to a man like St. Francis, so truly are 
they attracted to live his life when so properly guided. 

But how can our Franciscan spirituality be instilled into the 
lives of the modern Tertiaries so that they become productive for 
Christ, as Archbishop Cushing, Bishop Protector of the Third 
Order desires? The Rule itself makes provisions in various ways 
(besides offering the subject matter itself). The Third Order is a 
wise school of discipline and guidance toward Franciscan spiritual- 
ity and spiritual leadership. There are the monthly meetings, and 
the spiritual exercises during them, these call forth the practice 
of obedience and self-discipline. During these meetings the en- 
tire Franciscan spiritual life is explained: the Rule, the Ideals of 
St. Francis and their practical realization in everyday life; the 
practice of penance and charity, the interior life, Christian per- 
fection and daily progress in the same; and the Franciscan spirit 
of poverty, purity, obedience, childlike simplicity, humility, char- 
ity, seraphic love, piety, joy, peace and mission spirit. 

There is‘a plethora of Franciscan writings which teach these 
virtues. True they are not all in one volume nor are they always 
written up in conference form. To give real Franciscan guidance 
to Tertiaries, time, effort and research are of the essence. 

Not to be overlooked in Francisean guidance which Tertiaries 
receive, is their use of common prayer, the devout recitation of 
the Seraphie Office. Then there is the discharge of offices and 
trusts which call for a spirit of self-sacrificing obedience. There 
is well nigh illimitable personal service which can be rendered 
through the spiritual and corporal works of merey and personal 
contribution of means to carry them on. During the novitiate one 
studies, and at. profession one solemnly pledges himself to this 
spiritual life and routine of duties. The Director and Officers of 
the fraternity should see that this aspect of the rule is never lost 
sight of, neither the letter, nor the purpose of that letter, nor the 
spirit that should inform these disciplining provisions. Thus with 
no more than the essential points of the rule, its “precepts” duly 
observed, one has in the Third Order a fine training school for 
Franciscan guidance to spiritual leadership. 
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Secondly, not content with the obligatory precepts of the rule, 
enterprising Directors have reached out for further practical 
means of developing an informed, willing and effective spiritual 
leadership among their Tertiaries in the form of study clubs, 
seminars of spirituality, Days of Recollection, week-end retreats, 
the Hour of St. Francis, Catholic Action units and the like, in 
which the disciplinary effects of Tertiarism in general are intensi- 
fied. 

There is, of course, a saturation point in these matters. It be- 
comes a question of knowing where guidance,—schooling which 
should be a preparation and an adaptation for Christ-living and 
action—becomes an aim in itself and leaves no more room and 
time for action on life, taking up all the Tertiary’s time and ab- 
sorbing the energy of action in the energy of getting equipped for 
action which is not forthcoming. It is perhaps not the least mark 
of wisdom about the Third Order and its rule that its minimum 
constitutes a wise maximum of indoctrination. 

Finally, over all there is in the guidance of Tertiaries the con- 
sciousness of the need of the supernatural aids of grace in the 
affairs of man, be they the affairs of the soul itself or be they its 
relations with others both in point of cooperation with others and 
in point of example and leadership with regard to others. The 
rule emphatically stresses prayer, Mass and the Sacraments as 
the means of bringing the force of God’s grace on the individual 
soul in its relations with others in all daily concerns. 

In conclusion, if Tertiaries are to be worthy of the honor of 
being called “The New Machabees” as Pope Leo XIII, in his 
Encyclical Auspicato entitles them, they will have to be guided. 
No new means or methods have to be discovered outside of the 
Third Order Rule itself. 

In all humility we Franciscans must admit that today, Tertiar- 
ism is not the spiritual force that the Popes thought it would be. 
The fault lies not in the Rule or Way of Life, nor in its adaptabili- 
ty to modern times but in the fact that practical courses in Francis- 
can spiriuality in one of its main outlets, the Third Order, were 
neyer given. There are many parishes and missions under the 
jurisdiction of Franciscans which have no Third Order, or in 
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which it is languishing or has died. The fault never lies with the 
laity. 

By writing to various Directors throughout the country, with- 
out selecting or knowing them, I received their practical experi- 
ences in guiding Tertiary fraternities. Most of them complained 
of having had to learn much of Franciscan spirituality and guid- 
ance by themselves. The work that they have done is marvellous, 
but they admit that they would have done more if better trained. 

In actual contact with fraternity Directors and in talking over 
the problem of Franciscan guidance in the Third Order with 
other Commissaries, I am convinced that, in general, a wonderful 
job is being done. Yet the main power, the hidden power of 
Franciscan spirituality in the Third Order Rule, has not even been 
tapped. 

With the highest praise and esteem for all my brothers, al- 
ready laboring in this Franciscan apostolate of the Third Order, 
we turn to our holy Father, St. Francis, to the powerhouses of our 
communities and pray, “Send laborers into the vineyard.” Send 
them sold on Franciscan spirituality and on the Third Order 
through which they can best retail it. Send them to us already 
trained and then watch for the New Machabees whom they in 
turn will guide in the Spirit of St. Francis.? 


I. Organization of Third Order on Group Levels. 


1. High School 

2. Seminary 

3. College 

4, Junior and Senior Parish 


II. Acquiring New Members—Pre-guidance into Third Order. 
Methods of Approach 
1. Personal 
a. Personal contact—Promoter systen. 
b. Addresses—Announcements 


2. Literary 
a. Bulletins—pamphlets—literature—Catholic Press 
3. Social 


a. Picnics—socials—pilgrimages 
III. Guidance in Third Order Novitiate 
Instructional Methods 
1, Passive—lecture method 


a. Meetings before regular meeting and at homes followed by test 
for profession. 


? RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 
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2. Active 
a. Discussion clubs—question box—papers presented and then 
edited 
3. Visual 


a. Movies—(Life of St. Francis—Cloistered—The Mass) 
b. Example of professed 
About How Many Men Do You Have In Your Fraternity? 
Due to location of some fraternities all members are men. 


Where this situation does not exist women outnumber men, (one to six 
more or less), 


. Guiding Tertiaries to Become Productive for Christ. 


1. Educational Approach 
a. Knowledge of the Rule 
b. Franciscan Spirituality 
2. Spiritual 
a. Prayer—Mass—Communion—Interior Life—Personal Sanetifica- 
cation 
3. Fruits 
a. Catholic Action—Lay Apostolate 
b. Cooperation of Laity and Clergy in carrying out of project ‘‘ The 
First work of the Apostolate is the perfection of the Apostle.’’ 
Bishop Grimmelsman. 


About How Many of Your Tertiaries Are Engaged in Catholic Action? 


Varied answers were given to this question. Some said a few some 
said all. Many wanted to define Catholic Action. 


Are Any of Them Leaders in Catholic Action? 
Answers varied according to the responses to question six. Leaders 
were few. 
What Are Some of Tneir Corporal and Spiritual Works of Mercy? 
1. Spiritual 
a. Counsel—comfort the sorrowful—bear wrongs patiently—prac- 
tice charity through forgiveness of injury—pray for the living 
and the dead. 
b. Communion Sunday—retreats—Family Rosary—Night Adoration 
Priest Saturdays—Holy Hour of Reparation 
e. Reclaiming Catholie children from public schools 
Reclaiming fallen away Catholics 
Catechism for Public School Children. 
2. Corporal 
a. Mission work—Lepers—European Relief 
Social work with Nuns—Bread lines—Soup kitchens 
Rent and Employment bureau—burial of destitute 


What in Your Opinion Needs to Be Done to Make Tertiarism the 
Tremendous Force for Catholic Action that the Popes Felt it Would Be? 


1. Knowledge 
Rule—Convention Must* Encyclicals of the Popes 
2. Direction 
Sponsoring by Bishops and Pastors 
. Director—interested—trained and zealous 
Promoter system 
. Competent officers especially prefect 
Catholic Action—Leadership 


Pass 
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3. Stimulation 
a. Interior Life 3? ’ 
b. Interior men and women living a life of Franciscan Spirituality. 
e. Striving for perfection 
4. Goal 
a. Coordinating agency f 
b. Active membership—on fire with the zeal of Francis 
ce. Practical not theoretical 
d. Supplementing the work of the Clergy 
e. Embracing all types of people, professional, business . . . 


X. Suggestions for Personal Guidance 


1. Through the Intellect—Knowledge 
a. Comprehensive understanding of rule. 
b. Encouraging understanding of rule. 
(1) Handbook of Third Order Secular of St. Francis of Assisi 
by Rev. Basil Gummermann, O.F.M.Cap. 
(2) Rome Hath Spoken—Papal pronouncements on the Third 
Order from Leo XIII to Piul XI—Franciscan Herald Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
(3) Franciscan Message in Authentic Texts 
ce. Study clubs—supplementary reading from library. 
d. Systematic course in fundamentals of spiritual life. 
2. Resolutions formed for practical application. 
3. In Practice 
a. From resolution to habitual practice 
b. Presentation by clergy of supernatural instead of natural virtues. 
c. Guarding against loss by contacts through mail 
d. Directors as confessors for members. 


* Franciscan guidance below the Tertiary group level age is given through 
the Arch-Confraternity of the Cord. 


DEVELOPING FRANCISCAN ATTITUDES 
THROUGH SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


Sebastian P. Weber, O. F. M. Conv. 


The specific scope of this paper is to suggest practical ways 
and means, both general and particular, whereby in schools under 
Franciscan control or influence there may be instilled, developed 
and perfected in Christian youth a distinctively Franciscan atti- 
tude and outlook of mind, disposition of heart and mode of con- 
duct. Platitude though it be, the axiom Nemo dat quod non habet 
neatly expresses the basic challenge which underlies the distine- 
tive theme of this paper. Surely it is patent to all of us, even the 
least experienced in school work, that the development of speci- 
fically Franciscan attitudes in any and all schools under our con- 
trol or influence represents a large and desirable order. 

Reasonable presumption argues that in our Catholic schools 
today a genuinely solid Christian foundation is laid and developed 
in youth. In spite of accidental shortcomings in this or that school, 
we may yet safely assume that in general the full content and 
true spirit of the Gospel represent the primary and principal 
object of all schooling imparted under our auspices. The question 
then arises: what great difference is there in Franciscanism, what 
specifically has Franciscanism to offer over and above or beside 
the Gospel of Christ? The answer, of course, is implied in the 
title term Attitudes. As all will agree, Franciscanism is a modal 
variation of Christian spirituality originated by St. Francis under 
divine inspiration, which serves designedly as a simplified and 
affective formula to adapt and make concrete the fullness of 
Christ’s Gospel for the individual Christian in whatever be his 
environment and state of life. Books uncounted have been written 
in description, discussion and praise of the Franciscan ideas and 
ideals, proof abundant that, as we say, “we have something,’”— 
something that recommends itself most urgently to educational 
indoctrination. Everyone who espouses and values the Francis- 
can spirit must of a surety desire to see that spirit communicated 
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on the broadest possible scale, above all to lay youth under the 
eare of Franciscan Friars and Nuns. 

The challenge that underlies this paper encompasses all Francis- 
cans whether engaged in pastoral or educational work. If the 
Franciscan ideal and spirit represent something distinctive in the 
way of Christian perfection and if Franciscans themselves truly 
possess that ideal and manifest that spirit, then logically we should 
expect to detect a reflection thereof in the youth who come directly 
under our care and influence. The-teacher, however, must himself 
first possess whatever he designs to communicate to his charges. 
Even though the theme of this paper concerns directly any and all 
practical methods whereby Franciscan attitudes can be developed 
in schools under Franciscan teachers, it first assumes, as a con- 
ditio sine qua non, that the Franciscan teacher be thoroughly 
imbued with the ideals and spirit of St. Francis, that he remain 
ever mindful of his Franciscan vocation and conduct himself under 
all circumstances in accord therewith. 


The Franciscan Habit 


In what concerns the conduct of Franciscans exercising an edu- 
cational or pastoral ministry in our schools, a single factor, to 
many seemingly trivial and unimportant, assumes great signifi- 
cance in this matter of developing Franciscan attitudes. Refer- 
ence is here made boldly and directly to the wearing of the Fran- 
ciscan habit as frequently and extensively as possible when en- 
gaged in public activity in and around the church and school. 
Making all due allowances for variations from the traditional 
modus agendi necessitated and justified by American customs, it 
would seem nevertheless that the Friars quite generally merit the 
censure of negligence in this matter. Among younger Friars this 
trend appears quite pronounced: in posing for news pictures and 
other photographs we manifest a marked preference for the mili- 
tary vest and Roman collar. To the newly ordained the Roman 
collar understandably proves an irresistible novelty, yet, in posing 
for pictures, his whole instinct, if properly cultivated along Fran- 
ciscan lines, ought to impel him to identify himself not merely 
as another priest, but rather as a Franciscan priest. 
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The latitude permitted in this country in dispensing from wear- 
ing the habit should be kept at a minimum with this principle as 
guide: that the Franciscan habit be worn as often and as much 
as possible. This observation assumes a decided degree of im- 
portance in the school where impressionable youngsters can but 
perceive something different and special about the Franciscan 
Friar and proffer us in his natural curiosity a perfect chance to 
introduce Franciscanism. And if the habit externalizes the true 
Franciscan spirit, exampled by the Friar in his association with 
youth, it is bound to serve as a constant reminder of all that the 
youngster may have learned about St. Francis and his great 
Orders. Nor should this Franciscan “habit policy” be restricted 
to the elementary and high schools, but rather it should be carried 
just as much through the higher educational levels. For it hardly 
qualifies as seemly that our Friars compete with their students in 
sporting sweatshirts, polo shirts and slacks, two-toned shoes and 
other things, nor much less in frequenting thus garbed worldly 
places of amusement, particularly in company St. Francis would 
consider reprehensible. 


Seminary Training 


Under the classification of remote means to our end comes 
seminary training. Cold logic dictates that the proper training 
of Franciscan teachers along formal lines must commence with 
the earliest years, namely, in the minor seminary. It would 
seem that far greater emphasis could be placed upon this phase of 
training in our seminaries, with the end deliberately in view of 
imbuing and saturating the individual Friar-to-be with a dynamic 
understanding and appreciation of the Franciscan ideal and spirit. 
Mentors in the minor and major seminaries ought to convey to 
their charges a correct Franciscan perspective towards the different 
values inherent in their training. 

Our primary vocational emphasis should be placed upon the 
Franciscan religious life rather than upon the priesthood, although 
to the unthinking mind this may smack of heresy. For it cannot be 
doubted that in the seminarian’s mind the studies conducting to 
that glorious day of ordination occupy first place of importance. 
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In actual fact, however, mindful of the example of St. Francis 
himself, who self-effacingly eschewed the honor of the altar, our 
young Friars ought to reflect that the priesthood is formally in- 
tended for the salvation of others, hence imports no automatic 
guarantee of personal salvation for the priest himself, whereas 
the Franciscan vocation and formula of religious life are directly 
and instrinsically conductive to individual beatitude and conse- 
quently of supreme importance. Scholastic attainments, therefore, 
must take second place to the cultivation of Christian virtue and 
perfection as traditionally emphasized in the Franciscan program: 
honesty, simplicity, unselfishness, otherworldliness, fraternity and 
community spirit, devotion and loyalty to the Order and its aims 
—these and all virtues coalescing in a fiery seraphic love for Christ 
Crucified. Otherwise transfer to the secular priesthood would be 
advisable. 

A word more ought to be added on the mode of address adopted 
by the Friars in their teaching and preaching. Lay people sub- 
consciously hold the religious in higher esteem than the secular 
priest and with unconscious logic expect more and better things 
from the former. While our modern refinements of homiletic 
courses, preacher’s institutes and electronic aids to voice culture 
contribute immeasurably to the mechanics of public speaking, they 
neither do, nor can, supplant the spirit which alone gives life to 
the spoken word, lends conviction and solicits imitation. St. Fran- 
cis’ own rule and exhortation provides here an admirable guide 
for the Friars in preaching: “. . . sint examinata et casta eorum 
eloquia, ad utilitatem et aedificationem populi, annuntiando eis 
vita et virtutes, poenam et gloriam cum brevitate sermonis . . .” 
This admonition of the Seraphic Founder hardly allows the lati- 
tude taken by some Friars nowadays whose. mode of public ad- 
dress smacks more of the night club entertainer than of Franciscan 
simplicity and reverence. Indulgence in street jargon, smart- 
aleck quips and disreputable allusions to the intimacies of human 
relations, while provocative of grins and snickers, are hardly cal- 
culated to serve as gratiae externae to needy souls. Simple, 
straightforward, down-to-earth and affectively fervent sermons and 
catechetical instructions ought to be made unvarying practice 
among our Friars. To our cynical, indifferent and distracted world 
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the sons of the Poverello need to teach and preach not their own 
personality, however scintillating, but Jesus Christ Crucified. 

With reference to the school milieu itself, the goal envisioned 
by this article is not to weave formal Franciscan history and lore 
into existing school curricula, programs and activities—though 
such too is one of the many particularized, concrete means to be 
suggested—but rather above all to inject a Franciscan slant and 
implication into everything that comprises the school environ- 
ment. All phases and factors of school environment must be 
scrupulously ordered and ingeniously applied to bring youth closer 
to Christ and Christ closer to youth. (Whenever were true Fran- 
ciscans not ingenious in promoting the Kingdom of God on earth!) 
Young people are naturally impressionable, realistically imagina- 
tive, prone to idealistic exaltation, hence excellently disposed to 
this alive approach. Here St. Francis’ continuous and manifest 
sense of God’s intimate presence stands as the paragon. The 
Franciscan teacher, in turn, who has himself translated the doc- 
trine of Divine Presence into a second nature or actus secundus, 
will experience little difficulty in transplanting the same to his 
charges. 

In the field of morality this groundwork of vital communion 
with the living God is indispensable in order to develop in youth 
that great desideratum of our current age for juvenile amorality 
and delinquency: an acute, abiding sense of individual, personal 
responsibility and accountability to Christ, the Judge of all human 
conduct. Only thus can conscience—intelligent reference to reli- 
gious standards, ideals and criteria—be identified with and con- 
verted into. self-redemptive conduct. Such indeed is the very 
essence of religious education, the raison d’étre of Catholic educa- 
tion, the unitive principle of supernatural pragmatism. Deter- 
mined effort should be made in our schools to develop in youth a 
vivid sense of sin’s ugliness, particularly by encouraging prompt 
confession if mortal sin unfortunately is committed, lest immeas- 
urable graces be lost. For how can a dynamic spirituality be cul- 
tivated if the individual is cut off through sin from that vital union 
with God effected by sanctifying grace ? 

Further elaboration of this point is unnecessary to show how 
the typically Franciscan attitude underlies the approach of Catho-. 
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lic Action to all problems of modern life. Franciscanism may be 
regarded as the practical psychology of the Mystical Body, not an 
autonomous entity itself but an effective modality which permeates, 
vitalizes and exalts all conscious activitiy in the individual. The 
Franciscan attitude is not something to be given apart from, or 
in addition to, or merely along with, the content of Catholic educa- 
tion but is rather a quality inherent in both the form and the sub- 
stance of Catholic education. In concrete terms, call it an other- 
worldly outlook on life, a revitalized sense of supernatural values, 
a seraphic fervor of heart or the studied diffusion of caritas infusa 
—however one terms its subtilty, the Franciscan teacher and 
preacher must apply it to all the complexities of life, individual 
and collective, private and public, liturgical, social, economic and 
political. 

Apropos of our general aim in lay schools controlled or in- 
fluenced by Franciscans, our indoctrination must ever be based 
untiringly upon the principle of voluntarism. Prescinding from 
every speculative argument over the priority of intellect or will, 
all our efforts must be predicated on the admitted fact that human 
endeavor and action proceed directly from the individual’s own 
will. Love for God, for fellowman, for any and all goodness, is 
the wellspring of voluntarism. Therefore, the virtue and perfec- 
tion of caritas must be of primary concern to the Franciscan 
teacher and preacher—first in intention and continuous, indefatig- 
able in execution! 

If not out of reasoned conviction, then at least out of sympathy, 
my readers will admit that this theme can only with greatest diffi- 
culty be reduced to practical norms and conclusions. All appear- 
ances to the contrary, it must be admitted that such an intangible 
entity as the “Franciscan Attitude or Spirit” will of necessity have 
to be communicated by the individual teacher in ways and by 
means as individualistic, ingenious and original as is the teacher 
himself. Some few suggestions, however, are here made, not all 
the writer’s own, but drawn mostly from discussion of this chal- 
lenging theme with dozens of other Franciscans actively engaged 
in teaching—discussions in fact, so often repeated and protracted 
as to necessitate dispensation from the altum silentum. 
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Method of Teaching 


Generally speaking, we may classify certain schoolroom media 
as aptly instrumental for inculeating Franciscan attitudes. The 
method of teaching, above all, must be characteristically Francis- 
can even as the method of preaching: simple, down-to-earth, replete 
with story, anecdote and examples; reverent and always with an 
effective application, that is, directing everything Godward in the 
spirit of St. Bonaventure’s De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam 
and Itinerartum Mentis in Deum. The teacher will, therefore, ever 
hold before the student’s mind the realization that learning is not 
for its own sake but is precisely a cultivated means of increasing 
and bettering man’s knowledge of God and the things of God that 
are helpful to man in finding his spiritual way to God, his last end. 

What concerns indoctrination in Franciscana formally and spe- 
cifically may be brought to the forefront and emphasized most 
easily in the classroom when teaching religion, history, literature, 
science, art. It is possible even to inject the Franciscan motif into 
such neutral and indifferent courses as arithmetic. It is effective 
to pause dramatically in mid-class, remind the pupils they are 
learning to count, add and subtract in order to keep tally not only 
of their supply of marbles, but also of all earthly belongings, say 
money earned carrying papers and working after school. And 
money in turn is necessary nowadays to obtain food, clothing, 
housing, necessary to preserve physical well-being, while bodily 
health in turn is a great help to the soul in serving Christ, doing 

ever more for the honor and glory of God, and thus, eventually, 

saving the soul for everlasting happiness. In like manner, the 
teaching of spelling, a mechanical mnemonic process, can happily 
be enlivened by reflections based upon St. Francis’ reverence for 
scraps of written words because those letters were used to convey 
revealed knowledge of God. (Some may aceuse the writer of sug- 
gesting a clever way of inducing children to keep litter off the 
floors!) Little stories from the life of St. Francis, yes, from the 
Fioretti, may serve as excellent classroom interludes when it is 
desirable to break the dull monotony and to raise the minds and 
hearts of the pupils to God. Not solely in verbal communications 
to the class but likewise, and possibly more so, in written assign- 
ments, can the Franciscan theme be emphasized. 
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School Library 


In view of the heavier stress currently placed upon the school 
library, special attention must correspondingly be directed to 
Franciscana classified according to progressive school levels. Vari- 
ous Franciscan projects as well as jackets from current Fran- 
ciscan books may be displayed prominently on the library bulletin 
board. And speaking of books in relation to our theme brings to 
_ mind a clever indirect method of popularizing knowledge of Fran- 
ciscans and Franciscana. Though it is not a new idea, it merits 
nevertheless sober consideration. Franciscan educators engaged in 
preparing and publishing textbooks may well give thought to the 
practicality of introducing Franciscan themes within the texts. 
Clarus J. Graves, O.S.B., of St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn., liberally sprinkles his Latin textbooks (Bruce Publishing 
Co.) with selections v.g., from the Book of Dialogues by Pope 
Gregory the Great on the life of St. Benedict. The Franciscan for 
his part has certainly an inexhaustible source of materials for 
incorporation into textbooks for general use. Our Franciscan 
teachers ought to give maximum attention to whatever Franciscan 
texts are already available, using and recommending them at least 
by way of supplementary reading and consultation. 

The greatest fruit in this process of Franciscan indoctrination 
is promised not so much by the formalized and studied methods 
suggested above as by informal, personal contact methods expertly 
outlined and described in other papers dealing specifically with 
spiritual direction. Qualis magister, talis discipulus, ought to keep 
the Franciscan teacher aware of the power of personal example. 
The teacher is alter Christus to the student, a divinely ordained 
instrument in the designs of the Light of the World, sharing in 
the divine Personality of Christ, the Master. The Franciscan will 
strive automatically to attain and maintain a distinctively Christ- 
like poise before his students and by living the role of alter Fran- 
ciscus become truly alter Christus. 

In the handling of disciplinary problems especially this Fran- 
ciscan Christlikeness assumes most urgent importance. A teacher 
who is proud and superior in demeanor, pompous and officious, 
distant and aloof, intolerant and unbending, domineering and 
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stern to the point of cruelty, can hardly qualify as a “Friar 
Minor.” The Franciscan preceptor must at all times and under 
all conditions be kind and forgiving as: was Christ, understanding 
and tolerant as Christ, honestly forthright and sincere: as Christ, 
joyful and enthusiastic as Christ, zealous and persevering. In one 
particular respect the Franciscan “All things to all men’’ spirit 
will best demonstrate itself by extending a heartfelt welcome to 
charges with lesser talents, those of lowly social standing, the poor, 
underprivileged and downtrodden, most of all to those physically 
and spiritually handicapped. In other words, we ought to dis- 
dain with holy indignation any policy of playing Pied Piper 
exclusively to youth of higher intclligence levels, as is done deplor- 
ably in some Catholic schools.? 

A sample procedure for handling disciplinary defections may 
adapt the personalized non-directive technique. Let the culprit be 
called before the class, his misconduct described (if not matter of 
conscience or too embarrassing) and the class then encouraged to 
pass judgment and to explain why that misconduct is wrong. 


Cordbearers and The Third Order 


Among all available means for developing Franciscan attitudes 
among youth in our schools, absolute priority must be unques- 
tionably accorded the Cordbearers and The Third Order. Now 
many Christians of our age seem overly diffident towards the pro- 
posal of direct and immediate personal imitation of Christ, per- 
haps because, oppressed by the diffuse paganism of our social 
milieu, they subconsciously feel the hypostatic level of Christ’s 
perfection, even as Man, to be above the reach of Christian imit- 
ability. From the psychological and pedagogical viewpoint, the 
lives and deeds of the saints, mere human beings sparked by 
divine grace, exercise upon the average Christian stronger attrac- 


1 An inspiring example is here provided by the Conventual Franciscans of 
the Trenton Catholic Boys High School, Trenton, New Jersey. There thirty- 
five priests comprise the faculty, almost a dozen more than that of the average 
Catholic High School of comparable size (800 students). The large teach- 
ing staff is provided by the Province at considerable sacrifice in order to 
offer a variety of ‘‘fresh air courses’’ which enable less talented boys to 
attain sufficient credits for graduation primarily as a means of keeping them 
within a Catholic school atmosphere. 
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tion than the Gospel stories of the life of Christ. A moral miracle 
of the first class alone can bridge in one seraphic leap the yawning 
chasm between the everyday conduct of the average Christian in 
the state of grace and the incarnate pattern of life exampled by 
the Son of God from heaven. The approach to Christian perfec- 
tion must, generally speaking, therefore, be per medias res. Be- 
sides, operatio sequitur esse and, pragmatically speaking, the sub- 
stantial human element outweighs the accidental divine factor of 
grace in all too many of our Christians. Thus it is that we so 
strongly recommend the way to Christ through Francis whose 
unique place in the galaxy of saints constitutes ample endorse- 
ment of his concrete and specific formula for mystical incorpora- 
tion with: Christ. 

Introducing Christ through St. Francis, alter Christus, has the 
pedagogical advantage of more apparent and immediate attainable 
ability.‘ To this end the Cordbearers and the Third Order provide 
an organization instrument ready-made, ecclesiastically approved 
and tailored to average human measurements. In St. Francis and 
his Rule we are presenting Christ and His Gospel unchanged by 
an iota, compressed into a formula, simple enough to captivate the 
diffident ambitions of the lowest Christian and secure enough to 
reassure the most advanced clerical or lay disciple of Christ. 

The ideal adaptability of the Cordbearers to the grammar school 
level has been abundantly and convincingly proved in action 
throughout the Conventual Franciscan Province of Our Lady of 
Consolation and especially in Our Lady of Consolation Parish in 
Carey, Ohio. In this latter school an unusual advantage is enjoyed 
in the proximity of the major seminarians who promote enthusias- 
tically and effectively the Cordbearer Confraternity. For the past 
four years the clerics deeply vitalized their own Franciscanism 
by delivering monthly talks to the elementary students on such dis- 
tinctively Franciscan themes as “Franciscan Joy,” “St. Francis’ 
Reverence for Priests,” “St. Francis’ Love For God’s Creatures.” 
‘Throughout that particular Province there are already sixteen 
Cordbearer groups, whose success is directly proportioned to the 
Franciscan vitality of the priests and nuns. The Pastor of St. 
‘Anthony’s Parish in Louisville has carried his enthusiasm so far 
as to supply and allow his Cordbearer altar boys to wear the 
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Franciscan habit, after the manner of the “Fratini” in Italy, on 
special festive occasions. 

The Cordbearers provides an excellent means of close collabo- 
ration between Friars and nuns in commencing Francisean indoc- 
trination from the earliest years. Nor need the parish priest 
Moderator fear burdensome involvement since he can easily com- 
bine his Franciscan activity with the regular catechetical instrue- 
tions he is bound in conscience to supply. Since we claim Fran- 
ciscanism contains in its pristine purity and integrity the whole 
Gospel of Christ, what better way can be devised to teach that 
Gospel than via the Franciscan synthesis? The whole of cateche- 
tics can be presented as the re-discovery of St. Francis and his 
followers. No better method is there, surely, of teaching children, 
not solely to know Christ, but more especially to live Christ as 
did St. Francis, no more effective way to appreciate Christ as the 
Alpha and Omega of the universe than by emphasizing the Christo- 
centric concept exalted by the Franciscans. What better means 
is there of teaching children to pray and to develop the genuine 
spirit of prayer than by inculeating that simple familiarity and 
forthright directness of approach to Christ characteristic of St. 
Francis? Raise their hearts to God and their little minds will 
follow. Such is the Franciscan psychology! No more practical 
method is there of introducing our youth to a correct Christian 
utilitarianism—the supernatural teleology of all things animate 
and inanimate in God’s creation — than by having St. Francis 
introduce them to the brotherhood of God’s one-world creation. 
Finally, what surer way of conveying a vivid sense of social and 
economic value is there than through the warmth of St. Francis’ 
teaching and example on the relative nature of creation: modera- 
tion, respect and denial, that trinity of virtues which impart rev- 
erence for one’s own body and soul, for the person and property 
of others, and that indispensable notion of proper use, rather than 
abuse, of earthly goods in the promotion of spiritual salvation, the 


honor and glory of God. 


Courtesy 


In accord with Franciscan emphasis upon a spiritualized rev- 
erence and respect for the dignity of the human person—the image 
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and likeness of God, in our fellowmen, without distinction or ex- 
ception—our teachers ought to lay particular and repeated stress 
upon the individual and collective development of courtesy and 
social consideration. Characteristic of St. Francis was his ingenu- 
ous and affable ease in the presence of superiors, but this never 
went beyond the bounds of propriety and good taste. Therefore, 
our children from the earliest years must be saturated with this 
Christian respect for divine authority as represented by parents, 
priests, nuns, civil officials. And this important lesson must be 
pressed in season and out of season, in school, about school and 
away from school, by salutary exemplifications, punitive measures, 
if needed, though always with a kindly explanation and exhorta- 
tion ad rem. Incidentally, the dramatic lessons on courtesy ex- 
pressed in church liturgy can aptly be used as examples: kissing 
of hands, genuflecting to a bishop, bowing to priests and other 
ministers at Mass are inspiring samples of public courtesy. 

No one can deny that the Third Order represents the primary 
and best organization formula for the Franciscan vitalization of 
the Christian life, especially among the higher age levels of youth. 
Only sheer cowardice, however, aboulia or human respect would 
here prompt the sidestepping of that long mooted question of pro- 
grammed activities, which dispute has finally and fortunately 
climbed out of the convention cellars to the main floor of policy 
making so dramatically as to be the keynote of a challenge by 
Archbishop Cushing to the Third Order of St. Francis, that it 
either precipitate the pains of rebirth or face ignominious decline 
in these United States of America. Only Pharisaical intransig- 
ence, such as traditionally stultified the spirit with the garrote of 
literal-mindedness, could gainsay the urgent need for a broader 
more elastic and dynamic policy in the Third Order today, par- 
ticularly among American youth. Experience certainly makes it 
per se evident—and contra factum non valet illatio!—that any 
youth organization will atrophy unless supported or accompanied 
by activities. Why, therefore, Franciscan individualism and initia- 
tive, Franciscan zeal and seraphic elan, Franciscan honesty and 
impulsiveness cannot meet this challenge ought to constitute the 


daily materia examinis particularis for those who control the des- 
tiny of the Third Order. 
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The specific and concrete implementation of the above proposals 
will vary according to the originality and ingenuity of the indi- 
vidual Franciscan teacher. The present writer essays here only 
exemplificative suggestions in the hope that they may elicit addi- 
tional ideas from Franciscan educators of greater note and broader 
experience. 

Among religious media, spiritual and material, various devices 
merit at least cursory mention, e.g., prayers to St. Francis before 
and after class, together with frequent mention of the name “Fran- 
eiscan” and especially “St. Francis” identified with Christian 
ideals, directives and practices at their best. Announcement may 
be made of Franciscan feast days, giving, say in the homeroom 
or regular class, a choice vignette for the feast of the saint of 
the day. Community Mass may be recited also on more important 
Franciscan feastdays. Franciscan topics should be assigned wher- 
ever practicable for written assignments. 

On assembly occasions may be presented explanatory talks on 
Franciscan themes, the habit, Rule, the Third Order. During and 
especially towards the close of the schoolyear arrange for special 
vocation talks, with particular emphasis on the Franciscan voca- 
tion, male and female. Publicize on the school bulletin boards 
Cordelier and Third Order activities and displays of Franciscana. 
Study and discussion groups, too, have proved very successful. 
Why not organize a junior version thereof for younger children 
wherein they take turns telling Franciscan stories and then, with 
prompting from the teacher, themselves suggest practical lessons 
and applications ? 

The popularization of the Franciscan Crown, conducted in 
group recitation, the decades interspersed with illuminating briefs 
on the Joys of Our Lady, what better Franciscan method of pro- 
moting the Marian cult? Franciscan missions too may be pro- 
moted with the aid of tyro Cordbearers, thus acquainting the chil- 
dren with Franciscan world missionary activity and offering them 
a concrete stake in the redemptive crusade of Christ via mite 
box distribution and collection. (How odd, incidentally, to visit 
Franciscan schools and behold Jesuit mite boxes when our own 
missions are admittedly so financially handicapped !) 

The Franciscan school will display with humble prominence 
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Franciscan statues and pictures; even panel paintings and murals 
on the walls depicting scenes from the life of St. Francis would 
prove a subtle asset. Let us, where possible, also provide and popu- 
larize stationery, greeting cards (especially Christmas cards) em- 
bodying Franciscan motifs. Promote Franciscan Mass cards, spiri- 
tual bouquet and Mass Associations. Franciscan books and medals 
may be given as prizes for school work. 

Sports activities provide an excellent opportunity for inculeat- 
ing a Franciscan sense of humor, gaiety and exuberance which St. 
Francis scored as the conscious fruit of intimate union with Christ 
through sanctifying grace. A genuine Christian sense of humor 
constitutes quite definitely an outstanding Franciscan social virtue 
resultant from the spirit of poverty and detachment from the world 
which prompts the true Franciscan never to take anything seri- 
ously, that is, as though it had any inherent value of importance 
instead of being simply an optional means to the only one thing 
important, salvation of man’s individual soul. 

After all, the most universal characteristic of Franciscan men- 
tality is to regard all creatures under the formal aspect of good- 
ness, bonum, that is not propter se but propter aliud or, more 
precisely, propter Christum, the incarnation of God’s objective 
glory. In this field of recreation and sports the Franciscan 
teacher has a superb opportunity for teaching and exemplifying 
St. Francis’ sense of humor, although, it must be confessed, many 
Friars miss that chance and under the emotional stress of rooting 
for the home team sueceed in their frenzy of exasperation in 
giving themselves only an unwonted tonsure! Again in recrea- 
tional activity other effective opportunities come to mind, such 
as quiz programs or charade games with Franciscana as subject 
matter. 

Extracurricular activities may be sponsored conveniently in 
the school environment under the aegis of the Cordeliers and 
Third Order: serving at liturgical functions, training of new 
altar boys by older servers, boys and girls both assisting Sister 
sacristan in her work. Works of corporal, social merey may be 
conducted throughout the parish, under direction of the parish 
priests of course, without interfering with established charitable 
organizations. Here the Franciscan characteristic of easy in- 
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formality and personalized fraternity may be cultivated in con- 
tradistinction to that cold, impersonal and business-like patronage 
distinctive of modern charity even as practised by Catholic chari- 
table societies. For example, boys and girls may be recruited 
to lend a helping hand to the poor and sick of the parish by run- 
ning errands, mowing lawns, shoveling snow, carrying out ashes 
and doing sundry household chores, even baby-sitting to enable 
parents to go to church, or just plain visiting of lonely, helpless 
souls. During the war in many localities Third Order youth 
cooperated enthusiastically as nurses aids in hospitals. In all 
such social activities, of course, the one great handicap to over- 
come is that mercenary complex of today’s juveniles who demand 
their own union scale of wages for even the most trival chore. 
A further argument for the need of Franciscan selflessness ! 

The proposals for Franciscan indoctrination may be likewise ~ 
implemented in the field of art and dramatics. Let teachers or- 
ganize inter-class or homeroom competition in the designing and 
production of puppet displays depicting scenes from the life of 
St. Francis and original tableaus exemplifying distinctive Fran- 
ciscan virtues. Each group could work through the term under 
the direction of the Friars and nuns and at a convenient time 
present a special program staged in the presence of parents and 
parishioners during which each class would have its own elected 
speaker to explain the display. A board of judges could award 
a prize for the best. Every school conducts such activities. The 
field of stage plays is wide open to appealing themes centered 
about Franciscan ideas and ideals. This procedure has been used 
effectively in the Conventual Franciscan grammar school in Carey, 
Ohio. Christmas displays, the Greccio crib in particular, come 
to mind as additional possibilities. The same idea may likewise 
be applied to the everyday activities of the lowest elementary 
grades where children are encouraged to make paper cuttings, 
erayon, pencil, and paint drawings of animals, trees. What could 
be simpler than to commence Franciscan indoctrination with sug- 
gestions and descriptions of St. Francis’ love and appreciation 
of God’s lesser creatures! 

Although to some it may not be apparent on first thought, here 
lies the groundwork for the development of a proper Christian 
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evaluation of the natural blessings of creation. Ready-made we 
have an excellent antidote for the destructiveness and wastefulness 
characteristic of heedless youth: Depicting Francis’ devotional 
intimacy with God’s little creatures, we shall convey to young 
children a proper understanding of the divinely instituted order 
of creation, instil the fruitful concept that all visible things be- 
long primarily to God the Creator, who meant the good things of 
this earth to be shared fairly by all men. Since God lent these 
things to man for his use and enjoyment in the process of saving 
his soul, their correct use and thankful appreciation constitute 
virtue and goodness in the user; their abuse and misuse, however, 
make for sin and vice. 

By way of review and summation, the writer desires herewith 
to append his own evaluation. Well may the first half of this 
paper be criticized as a deliberate evasion of the specific scope 
assigned to this study. It is sincerely believed however, that a 
frank statement of the more remote means to the goal envisioned 
is quite properly in order. This undertaking of vitalizing Fran- 
ciscanism through the school environment is not a mechanical 
operation involving clever legerdermain but is essentially and for- 
mally a spiritual process contingent almost entirely upon intan- 
gible qualities in the Franciscan teacher himself who here serves 
as the causa ministerialis. Furthermore, if the individual teacher 
is himself thoroughly imbued with the Franciscan ideals and 
spirit, he will have little difficulty in devising specific means for 
accomplishing the purpose proposed. In the last analysis, any- 
way, far more and greater success will be forthcoming from the 
living exemplification of Franciscanism by the teacher than from 
the few and insignificant means this writer managed to specify. 


DISCUSSION 


JOHN LOFTUS, O.F.M.Conv.:—Fr. Sebastian has a clear division in the 
paper of the personal relation of the teacher in creating attitudes and many 
specific devices for implementing this Franciscan theory that we espouse and 
love. My own reaction to the paper can be summed up in two words: dis- 
turbing encouragement. It gave us an encouragement that we deserve—we 
have been breast-beating and saying what failures we are in getting across 
the Franciscan ideals. It is only right that because we are Franciscans in a 
classroom, we are by our very presence and by our personalities developing 
an attitude in the minds of those we teach. There is something different 
about a classroom because a Franciscan is in there teaching. We live the 
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Franciscan life. We have been having trouble putting into words what we 
consider our Franciscan spirituality, but we live our Franciscan lives and 
those who come in contact with us catch something of the Franciscan spirit 
that is ours. It is not right to be proud of our Franciscan natures, but we 
have a right to appreciate the goodness of our Franciscan vocation. We ought 
to thank God that we have an opportunity to come into contact with others 
and to radiate the Franciscan spirit. Everyone in the world that comes into 
contact with a Franciscan approach, that man or woman has a reforming 
influence in his or her life from the Franciscan spirit. We have something 
and we need to thank God for the goodness that He has given us. 

But there is a disturbing element in that we don’t make as much of that 
Franciscanism as we should, and when we are faced with a whole avenue of 
devices to spread Franciscanism, we realize that we could let others know a 
great deal more about the Franciscan approach to God and Franciscan living. 
That shapes up the point that we could use a well-thought out Franciscan ap- 
proach to education and I hope that out of this Conference comes a very 
definite writing out of that philosophy. The fact that we can enumerate a 
list of practical devices in a short paper suggests what a multiplicity of 
devices our Franciscan ingenuity can bring into our work if we would think 
more of making the spirit of Francis known by writings in journals, ete. 
There could be more indoctrination of the Franciscan spirit. The Sisters 
with their knowledge of techniques could draw on the Franciscan treasury for 
such devices. I think we could implement the Third Order; we could publish 
something like the Blue Book of the Jesuits. They give a very practical 
outline. This could be done on a national scale if all of us could work to- 
gether toward some means of expression. We should make better use of the 
Franciscan Herald and Forum for that purpose. I again suggest that the 
Nuns think of things like that and see if we can’t get them published through 
the Directories at large and through the Franciscan Herald and Forum. 


DISCUSSION 


BERNARD FRANK, O.F.M.Conv.:—As a basis for various outward ac- 
tivities, we must teach them awareness of the presence of God. I believe 
in building a foundation before building a house. The Catholic Educator 
has some very good articles about teaching the children in the grade schools 
mental prayer in order to make them aware of the presence of God and 
thereby build a foundation for a spiritual edifice. That can be done and 
should be done. It can be done in the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. The mental 
prayers should not be long—but a Franciscan thought and very simple. The 
Sisters should cooperate; they should encourage the children to make the 
mental prayer every day. They should have the children write out one of 
these prayers, read it to the class, and then sit down and think about it. 
That is one way that we could lay the foundation of a Christ-like remem- 
brance of the presence of God. 


THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M.:—These remarks have been very provoca- 
tive. I think we have ‘‘busted’’ into the building, breaking the door. I am 
just wondering if we shouldn’t stress the fundamental question: namely, what 
is the place of the Franciscans in education? We are talking about the 
building of manhood. Where are our schools? This thought strikes me of a 
note in the National Catholic Educational Association. This is the first time 
that I really feel like a Catholic—when we have Sisters present. What are 
we doing in education? Don’t talk about the Seraphic seminaries. But 
what are we doing for education anyway? Why don’t we start schools, col- 
leges, and seminaries? It is a shame for the Order of Saint Francis that 
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we do not have more schools. If a Bishop or any Association approaches any 
of our Provinces to start a school, we can’t do it because we don’t have the 
men. We have missed marvelous opportunities in this country. Education 
is our program. Look at the Sisters. They have colleges all over. That has 
been the warning sign in this Conference. We should have more seminaries 
in this country. If the Franciscans are not able to run seminaries, who can? 
Before we start telling the men how to run a college, let us have a few col- 
leges. Before we start talking about how to run a high school, let us have 
high schools. 

The most beautiful thing that has happened in recent years is that Saint 
Anthony, the friend of the poor, has been called a Doctor of the Church. 
He brought the message of Christ to the poor. There is Saint Francis’ defini- 
tion of theology and life. We speak often of Saint Bonaventure, but Saint 
Anthony is perhaps the more Christian ideal in the school. 

I was afraid that someone was going to upbraid us for putting too much 
Franciscanism in the schools. That is no dishonor. We must evince genuine 
Catholicity and genuine Franciscanism there, not making it too prominent, but 
at the same time never be afraid of the ‘‘brown.’’ Sometimes, we do too 
little. Concerning dramatics and visual education, when we build our col- 
leges, let us have them bear the Franciscan garb. We should have the beau- 
tiful Franciscan symbolism. Go to Mexico—there you will find it. They 
have the twelve Apostles—the twelve Franciscan Apostles—the four Evan- 
gelists—four Franciscan Evangelists. Even Our Lord appears in the Fran- 
ciscan habit. Perhaps, that is overdoing it, but we must set the Franciscan 
environment. That is always Catholic. Everything in the Church has a 
Franciscan touch—every dogma—every devotion. Saint Francis built the 
first crib. Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Heart, the Holy 
Name—all are of Franciscan origin. We Friars have enhanced the liturgy 
from the beginning to the end—the Holy Family . . . the Holy Cross. When 
we teach Franciscanism, it always leads right back to the Gospel. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 


Francis Ecxnort, O.F.M. 


In this paper vocational guidance of youth will be considered 
as vocational guidance in pre-seminary and pre-convent days. The 
question to be answered is, how are young people to be guided to 
the seminary and fo the convent ? 


Pre-Seminary and Pre-Convent Guidance 


Holy Church takes cognizance of the fact that God puts a voca- 
tion to the priesthood and the religious life into the hearts of 
young people in the form of a tiny seed or germ that must be eare- 
fully nurtured and be brought step by step to maturity. The 
Church’s position on this point is clear from Canon 13538 of the 
Code. In this Canon the Church imposes upon priests the duty 
_of fostering vocations with the words “They should foster in 
them (boys) the seed of a divine vocation.” In these words the 
Church stresses two facts: First, that God puts a vocation into a 
young heart in the form of a tiny seed or germ, and secondly, 
that we priests have the duty of nuturing those seeds of vocation to 
maturity. Moreover, the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities, in a letter to the Bishops of our country dated May 
26, 1928, states in express words that the fostering of vocations 
to the priesthood “‘is one of the principal duties of a parish priest.” 

Furthermore, what holds of the fostering of vocations to the 
priesthood applies with equal force to the fostering of vocations 
to the religious life. In our parishes and institutions of learning 
we priests are obliged to care for all the interests of Mother 
Church. But an abundance of vocations to the religious brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods is one of the Church’s interests of highest 
importance. Hence, since the procurement of vocations is their 
responsibility, priests are under obligation of fostering religious 
as well as priestly vocations. 

The field for fostering pre-seminary and pre-convent vocations 
is a wide one. St. John Bosco makes the startling statement that 
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God puts the germ of a vocation into the hearts of at least one- 
third of our young people. Therefore, at one time or another, the 
germ of a priestly or religious vocation is to be found in the hearts 
of 3344 percent of our young people. However, according to the 
findings of Msgr. Edward A. Freking of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade, we in this country actually succeed in getting 
%o of one percent of our young people to become priests or reli- 
gious. The question naturally rises, why do the other more than 
32 percent of vocation-germs planted by God in the hearts of the 
young not reach maturity ? 

Though there is a great variety of circumstances that might 
concur to destroy the germ of a vocation in the hearts of the young, 
yet it remains a fact that in the past many of these germs have 
not reached maturity because we priests and religious have been 
remiss in our duty of fostering vocations in a positive way. To 
a great extent, even today, the attitude of priests and religious 
towards the vocation question is a mere passive one. They do not | 
actually block vocations. But neither do they put forth any posi- 
tive effort to promote vocations. In line with the old-time and 
condemned ‘idea that God must by special manifestation call the 
young person to the priesthood or the religious life, some priests 
and religious are still prone to leave entirely to the operation of 
God’s grace the shaping of a vocation in the hearts of the young. 
If a similar course of action would be followed in all pastoral 
and educational work, there would be but few converts to the faith, 
a very meagre winning back of fallen-away Catholics and a very 
limited guiding of souls to higher sanctity. Let us be consistent. 
If it is allowable and even obligatory to cooperate with the opera- 
tion of God’s grace in winning over converts and fallen-aways, 
then it is also allowable and obligatory to cooperate with the 
operation of God’s grace in the shaping of a vocation in the heart 
of a young person. 

Recently a Bishop of one of our mid-western dioceses revealed 
that when he came to his diocese eight years ago there were only 
15 native priests in the diocese. The other priests were loaned 
from other dioceses or imported from abroad. Today, however, 
37 young men native to his diocese are studying in the seminary. 
Asked for the reason for this surprising upswing of vocations 
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in his diocese, the Bishop answered that he insists on his priests 
working for vocations. In season and out of season he speaks 
to them about their duty to foster vocations. He even tells them 
that their record in procuring vocations will figure heavily when 
there is a question of promotion. This Bishop added: “The whole 
secret of success in gaining vocations hinges on the zealous coopera- 
tion of our priests.” I would add to this statement: Success in 
gaining vocations hinges likewise on the zealous cooperation of 
our religious Brothers and Sisters. 


Kind of Guidance 


Vocational guidance, on the part of us priests and religious 
must begin at the very moment the children come under our 
influence in church and school. Many limit vocational efforts 
to the children of the higher grades. They act much like an 
orchardist who shows interest in his orchard only at harvest time. 
No, the germ of a vocation, since God may put it into the hearts 
of the young at a very early age, must be fostered throughout the 
years of their schooling. The work of fostering vocations must 
begin in the first grade, yes, even in kindergarten. How true 
this statement is can be gleaned from the true story of an aged 
Sister who was celebrating her golden jubilee in religion. For 
the happy occasion she received congratulatory letters from 60 
individual Sisters of her own and other communities. In the 
letters all these Sisters thanked her for being instrumental in 
helping them obtain their beautiful vocation. The remarkable 
feature of this story is the fact that the golden jubilarian all her 
teaching life taught first grade pupils only. 


Prayer and Guidance 


Prayer is the principal means at our command to awaken and 
develop the germ of a vocation in the hearts of the young—prayer 
on our own part as well as on the part of the children. Prayer 
is as necessary for the sprouting and growth of a vocation as is 
rain for the sprouting and growth of the seed planted in the field. 
It should be the endeavor of all priests and religious to induce 
the children in our schools from kindergarten up to pray for 
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vocations. We of the Seraphic Society for Vocations have asked 
the teachers of our schools to daily say three Aves for vocations 
with their pupils. The response to our plea has been admirable. 
About 25,000 teaching Brothers and Sisters now daily say the 
three Aves with over 800,000 school children. The idea under- 
lying this practice is to make the entire school vocation-minded 
just as we try to make our schools mission-minded. Our purpose 
is to interest all Catholic children in the problem of heiping us 
gain a sufficient number of vocations. Those thousands of Aves 
recited each day are bound to bring many a budding vocation to 
fruition. Besides we harbor the hope that the children will carry 
the practice of saying the daily Aves over into adult life. The 
saying of the prayers in their own adult life will, no doubt, bring 
the blessing of a vocation to the priesthood or religious life to 
members of their own families. 

The second most elementary objective to be striven for in our 
efforts to develop the seeds of vocation implanted by God in the 
hearts of the young is to get the young people to think largely 
about the beautiful life and work of priests and religious. ©. C. 
Martindale back in 1927 after World War I, had this to say 
on the subject: 

Our difficulty nowadays is to get men to think of anything largely. 
The only large thing of recent years has been the war (World War 4). 
While its limited but strong stimulus endured, our generation was un- 
doubtedly quite able to react to it. Deeds of incredible heroism were 
done, and the doing taken for granted. But the pressure once removed, 
life relapsed. There were no interior resources. —Boys and girls who 
have no personal recollection of the war have not been brought up to 
acquire and possess interior assets and necessarily spend their lives 
doing such odd jobs as they are forced to—though even these they let 
slip nervelessly out of their hands once they are too bored. Then they 


escape into what is most mechanical, like motoring, or indolent, like 
watching cinemas, or brainless, like dancing.’’ 


What was true in the post-war years of World War I is most 
assuredly true in the post-war years of World War II. 

Our young people, if they are to embrace the priestly and 
religious life, must learn to think largely about the priesthood 
and the religious life. They should be told of the beautiful love- 
‘life with Christ that priests and religious lead; how, through 
their vow of chastity, they give up married love-life with all it 
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implies and choose Christ as their only Lover; how they actually 
lead a life of intimate love with Christ, generally dwelling under 
the same roof with Him and having their love dates with Him 
at daily Mass and Holy Communion, and during meditation and 
other prayers ; how their espousals with Christ are symbolized by 
the ring the members of some sisterhoods wear, ete. 

Furthermore, it should be explained to young people how that 
love-life with Christ spills over into a life of fervent love for 
souls; how priests and religious love and must love what their 
Divine Spouse loves, viz., souls. We should emphasize that all love, 
even married love, demands sacrifice; that, hence, their love for 
Christ and souls necessarily demands sacrifice also of priests and 
religious. Thereupon we should tell young people of the heroic 
and adventurous lives priests and religious lead in their quest for 
souls. Let us mention the success priests and religious meet with 
in their work, and narrate interesting experiences they encounter 
in their quest for souls. Ideas of this kind will, no doubt, accus- 
tom young people to think largely about the priesthood and the 
religious life. 


The Power of Suggestion 


A third and important means to awaken a vocation lying dor- 
mant in the heart of a young person consists in suggesting to a 
likely child that perhaps God wishes it to become a priest or reli- 
gious. Often a suggestion of this kind, coming from a Priest or 
Religious, will go a long way to reassure a timid child that 
considers itself altogether unfit for our sublime calling. But 
let us not make the mistake of relentlessly pushing and all but 
forcing a child into the seminary or convent. 

When we sense that there may be a budding vocation in the 
heart of a child, let us give that child our special attention. But 
let us give that attenion in a prudent and unobtrusive way. In 
general, the qualities, demanded by the Church in one wishing 
to become a priest or religious, should be developed in that child. 
We should, as far as in us lies, protect that child from bad com- 
panions and bad habits. On the positive side, we should strive to 
keep the child healthy and strong, encourage it to be diligent, urge 
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it to attend Holy Mass regularly, to receive Holy Communion 
frequently, and to make visits to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. When the time is ripe, let us be helpful in overcoming 
possible parental opposition and in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the child’s entrance into the seminary or the convent. 

There are many other means that can be employed in guiding 
pre-seminary and pre-convent vocations, their use depending 
largely on the age of the child. I will but mention some of these 
means. We can urge likely boys and girls to foster a special 
devotion to the Holy Ghost and to Mary, the Mother of priests 
and religious. We can encourage them to make a Novena for a 
vocation to the Sacred Heart, the Holy Ghost, Our’ Blessed 
Mother, St. Joseph or to a favorite saint of theirs. For the gradu- 
ating class we might arrange a vocational Day of Recollection, 
in which all lectures would be on the subject of vocation. We 
might recommend the offering of a-day-a-week for vocations. We 
might suggest interesting spiritual reading. 

Furthermore, vocation clubs, such as the Don Bosco Clubs for 
boys and the Good Counsel Clubs for girls might be established. 
Likewise an altar boy society under the name “Knights of the 
Altar” might be organized. Again we might arrange for talks 
on vocation by visiting priests and religious. In each school there 
should be a special vocation week or month, featuring vocational 
displays, playlets, composition contests on the subject of vocations. 
The month of March would seem to be the logical month in which 
to engage in these specialized vocational activities, since St. Jos- 
eph is the patron of vocations. Let me conclude this point by 
suggesting that there are a thousand ways of interesting children 
in the subject of vocation. The choice and application of the 
many different means for fostering vocation will depend on the 
zeal and ingenuity of the priest and teacher in charge. 

Centuries ago Our Lord Himself said: “The harvest’ indeed is 
abundant but the laborers few. Pray therefore the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth laborers into His harvest.” May these 
fragmentary remarks on the guidance of youth to the seminary 
and to the convent contribute their mite towards replenishing the 
depleted ranks of laborers in God’s vast harvest field of souls! 
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DISCUSSION 


VINCENT KROGER, O.F.M.:—Father Francis deserves a lot of credit for 
organizing this Seraphic Society for Vocations. The inspiration for this 
Society came from our Holy Father himself, when he sent a request for a 


re interest in vocations both to the Priesthood and to the Religious 
ife. es 


This was taken up by the various provinces, but no very definite arrange- 
ment was made until Father Francis Eckholt wrote a pamphlet, ‘‘Make Our 
Schools Vocation-Minded,’’ and that pamphlet gives us the basis and method 
of procedure in this Seraphic Society. The only requirements for member- 
ship are two: the saying of three Hail Marys daily and the registration of 
names. We had a Convention in Boston last summer and agreed upon general 
methods of procedure, and we did imbibe some inspiration and enthusiasm 
for the cause at that Convention. I am sure that this Society is bound to 
produce good vocations, not only for Priests, but also for the Brothers and 
Sisters. I happen to be Director of Vocations in the Cincinnati Province. 
This Society has been organized in each of our parishes. I have a list of 72 
schools that receive the vocational material. In each of these schools there 
was a personal visit to each classroom and the requirements were explained. 
There was a separate talk to the teachers of the schools before I went to 
the classrooms. I was really edified and encouraged by the enthusiasm shown 
both by the Priests, the Sisters, and likewise by the children. I am convinced 
that the Society is bound to produce great results. The thousands of Hail 
Marys cannot be without effect. That is the only obligation of member- 
ship; nevertheless, we try to get the children to offer one day a week for 
vocations. There is not particular requirement for that day. We do suggest 
that they attend Holy Mass and offer some sacrifice—such as not going to 
a movie or doing without bubble gum for one day. I was gratified to see 
the response. What is really basic for success is the universality of the 
appeal. We try to interest every Sister in the school in the desire of pro- 
moting this practice. We ask the Sisters to encourage a day a week for 
vocations. We like to have every child enrolled. It seems very easy to get 
the children interested in a program where they are praying for vocations to 
the priesthood and the religious state. Supernaturally, those prayers and 
acts of self-denial cannot be without effect, and that reminder they get every 
day and the reminder of one day a week is bound to produce the development 
of the germ of vocations about which we spoke before. 


AMBROSE BURKE, T.O.R.:—I would like to stress the need of parental 
responsibility in the development of vocations. The point is that there are 
many things that can be done in regard to guidance for parents, and it is 
encouraging to note that there are parents who approach us and say, ‘‘ How 
can we be sure that none of our children is missing a religious vocation?’’ 
My reply is this: it is a matter of the development of attitudes in the fam- 
ily—first of all, a respectful attitude toward religious, priests and sisters; 
and then, the topic of religious vocation can be introduced as the normal 
topic in family conversation or in the case of individual questions of the 
children. That normal and easy approach can do much. Possibly one instru- 
ment in the promotion of the idea of the family and vocations comes through 
the Third Order. We may remember that the Quinquennial Congress in 
Cincinnati revolved a lot around the family, and something like that is a 
take-off for a Fraternity project to educate parents to the idea of their 
part in the development of vocations. 

THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M.:—This discussion is highly commendable. 
I am on the other end of the line. I have been Rector of the Seminary, and 
there the real test comes. ‘‘Are you ready?’’ ‘‘Is your heart in there?’’ 
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‘Ts there anything pushing you or impelling you to take the step or does it 
come from your whole heart?’’ If he wavers, I say, ‘‘Go back to your 
mother.’’ 

Something has to be done. Our Lord asks us to send laborers into His 
Vineyard. But there are three forces that more than anything else foster 
vocations: 1) The Christian home! Give us Christian wives and mothers and 
devout fathers, and we will fill the sanctuaries with Priests and the Con- 
vents with Nuns; 2) The example of religious! Are we Priests and are 
we Sisters? Words make a sound, but they don’t conquer. So often when 
I ask a young man why he wants to be a Priest, he will say, ‘‘the Priest say- 
ing Mass ...’’ 3) Prayer! I rejoice that so many prayers are being said 
because after all, it is the only way. of salvation. The Holy Ghost must 
help. You must help, but don’t run too far ahead. When it comes to a 
direction of a Priest or Sisters or parents, it must be directive, but hardly 
ever directional. I know that a great many vocations have broken down, 
and religious have left because as they said, ‘‘I only went because my 
mother wants me to be a Priest.’’ 

We must pray all we can. Urge them indirectly, impersonally, but never 
use any power or force. Later on, they will have to pay the price. The 
action of Our Lord is significant: ‘‘He who can take it, take it.’’ 


It is a matter of personal choice always, and the idea that the Holy Ghost 
has called certain ones and they know it, is not a reality. If one feels a 
desire to be a Priest, it is a gift of the Holy Ghost, but then comes the 
Church to determine whether you are fit. Not until the Bishop lays his 
hand and ordains is one called. 

My point is this: This is a wonderful group and I bless those who are 
working for it, but when it comes to the pulling and the drawing, then tet 
the Holy Ghost do most of it. Every boy and girl should somehow declare 
themselves. When we patronize them and baby them, they become Priests 
and Sisters because of us, but not because of the Church. They must become 
Priests and Sisters because of Christ. It may become dangerous if we 
try to interfere with the work of the Holy Ghost. The last admonitions of 
the Holy See before ordination are most searching, and a young man must 
indicate that he is coming of his own free will'and that no one is urging 
him. Guiding him and praying for him—all this is wonderful, but when it 
comes to the final decision, if the good mother is imprudent, she will break 
a young man. I am on the other end of the firing line where you have to 
stand sponsor for a young man. This may be a little sobering on our en- 
thusiasm in fostering vocations. There is a problem involved. 


FRANCISCAN VOLUNTARISM IN 
CHARACTER GUIDANCE 


Louis J. Srconno, T.O.R. 


Man is the noblest being of God’s terrestrial creation. He pos- 
sesses the tremendous powers of intelligence and volition. He 
thinks and wills and it is precisely by means of these rational 
processes that he fulfills the very purpose for which he was 
created. Man chooses means to an end and determines for himself 
the definite end toward which he will act. He alone of God’s 
earthly creation knows why he acts. Such is his dignity that he 
unites in himself the two worlds, the world of spirit and the 
world of matter. It was of man that St. Bonaventure wrote that 
this noble creature has being with the stars, that he lives with the 
plants, feels with the animals and has intelligence with the angels. 
He is in truth a lesser world,.a microcosm. For him all things 
were made and so he bears a relation to the things which he needs 
and upon which he depends.* Yet it is precisely because of his 
rational nature that man is elevated to such a lofty peak. He 
has been crowned with glory and honor. He has been set over 
the works of God’s earthly creation.” His dignity is such that the 
Son of God deigned to assume to himself a human nature, a body 
similar to man’s. Thus this being of such a lofty nature must 
find his way back to Almighty God. His actions must be directed, 
guided toward his Supreme End, Almighty God. This must be 
accomplished by intellection and volition. _ But as is evident, not 
every individual is capable of guiding himself. As a social being, 
man looks for help to his fellow-men. This he must do, lest he 
perish in the very chaos of nature. It is then man’s will which 
must be guided, educated, and formed. His personality, his 
character must be developed in conformity with the dignity of his 

17n IL Sent., d.30, 2.1, q.1, (Opera Omnia Quaracchi, Col. S. Bonaventurae, 
1882-1902), II, p.715; Secondo, Louis J., The Relation of Human Reason to 
God’s Nature and Existence in the Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, (C.U. Wash- 


ington, D.C., 1947), p. 1. - 
2Psalm 8, vs. 6-7. 
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nature and with God’s moral law. It is then our task to show 
the part the will plays in character guidance. 


Personality 


The moment a rational soul is infused by Almighty God into 
the body of man, he becomes a person. He is then, in the words 
of Boethius, “an individual substance of a rational nature.” 
(Rationalis naturae individua substantia.) As such he remains 
all his life. It is only when man has utilized his potentialities, 
fulfilled his capacities that he may be said to have personality. 
As a person he remains static, but his personality grows. Every 
act leaves its mark upon the personality of the individual. Such 
a person then is said either to increase or decrease his personality 
and in ordinary parlance he has or he has not character. We 
may define personality as “the sum total of all rational habits 
grouped around the axis of the intellect.” Character might be 
likewise defined as “the sum total of all our moral habits grouped 
around the axis of the will.” In summarizing we may then say 
that man from the first moment of his earthly existence is a 
person. Yet only with time, labor, industry, constant effort, with 
the acquisition of psychological habits and moral virtures does 
he develop his personality and his character.* Let us examine 
still closer the meaning and significance of the term “character.” 


Character 


Character has been well defined as ‘‘a life dominated by princi- 
ples.” * “It is the deliberative control and regulation of one’s 
conduct through the recognition and acquisition of unchanging 
moral principles which are strictly exemplified in conduct, and 
consistently applied in every aspect of life’s experiences.” > Char- 
acter is formed; it is developed. It is perfected by the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, by developing right habits, attitudes and ap- 


* Brennan, Robert Edward, Thomistic Psychology (New York: MacMillan 
Company), p. 293. 


4 Anable Raymond, Philosophical Psychology (New York: Fordham Univer- 
sity Press, 1941), p. 211. 


* Redden & Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of Education (Milwaukee: Bruce), 
p. 251. 
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preciations. Character means giving expression to right feelings 
and emotions. The man who possesses character is the man who 
possesses a strong disciplined will. This we know from experi- 
ence. You need but know a person for a short space of time 
and you are able to define his character, whether it be good or 
bad. This is so, because our actions bespeak our character. The 
spoken word, the gesture tell the individual’s character. We 
must not believe, however, that character is just a set of separate 
actions. It is a unit. “Character is a unity, not a mere aggre- 
gate.” ° It is a life dominated by principles. 


Disciplined Will 


The primary element in character formation is a disciplined 
will. This is evident because, fundamentally, the will is the 
controlling force, the guiding agent in the formation of character. 
The will is the determining force in establishing the proper re- 
lationships between the individual and his environment. Yet we 
know that because of the marks of original sin, we bear the 
stigma of a fallen nature. We know that because of this sin, 
our wills have been weakened. Hence the necessity for guidance, 
for desirable courses of action, and for definite rules of conduct. 
Sound reason makes it evident that such rules must be those which 
flow from God’s law itself and which are made known to man by 
the light of his own conscience. These rules serve to direct man’s 
free acts. Thus the will must be guided not only by conformity 
to changing social conditions or by varying human impulses, but 
by the unchangeable laws of right and wrong which the Creator 
has implanted in the hearts of all men. How true is the state- 
ment that the seat of all character is the will itself.’ This brings 
us to the crux of our problem, namely, how can we apply our prin- 
ciples of voluntarism to character guidance. 

Will in man is the rational appetite by which he seeks the 
good. St. Bonaventure defined this faculty as: Ajfectus sive ap- 
petitus ratiocinatus.® Blessed Duns Scotus like the Seraphic 


* Allers, Rudolph, The Psychology of Character (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1939), p. 9. 

7 Redden and Ryan, op. cit., p. 251. 

8 In III Sent., 4.33, a.1, q.3. 
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Doctor called it: Appetitus cum ratione liber.” The very nature 
of the will is to will. It is the active self-determining faculty in 
man. It commands, it rules. By this will man chooses and he 
deliberates.‘° The proper object of this faculty is the “good.” 
Everything which man seeks, he desires sub specie bonitatis. Even 
in the very act of sin, the good hidden beneath the sinful deed is 
that which is sought. ‘The power to command belongs to the 
will alone: no other faculty can command the intellect or will, 
nor can the intellect command the will. The will can command 
itself and the intellect.” ** To will is to love and love is a posses- 
sion which unites us to the beloved. It is through an act of love 
that our highest perfection will be attained, namely, our union 
with the Supreme Goodness, God Himself.’” 

Character means a strengthened will, one which has been well 
disciplined. It means that firmness of will which will act accord- 
ing to unchanging moral principles in all the various circum- 
stances of life. These two factors, namely, a disciplined will and 
a firm adherence to moral principles of conduct are the founda- 
tions of character. A will so fashioned governs every impulse of 
human nature seeking expression. An individual possessing such 
a firm will cannot but acquire habits of self-control, solid virtues 
which will regulate the fiber of his every action. 


Character is unity, concentration, consciousness of purpose . . . Char- 
acter means concentration and development of strength of will; it means 
freeing the individual from the domination of external motives; it means 
the liberation of man from his own sensuality; it means unity, instead 
of dualism and division; it means conquest of baseness and weakness of 
every sort.” 


Might not our Franciscan Voluntaristic teaching perfect such a 
will? Might not all baseness and weakness of character be elim- 
inated, if we could inculeate our Franciscan doctrine of love ? 
The answer is “yes.” 


“Op. Ox:., d.17, qg.1, n.2. 

*” Tbidem, lib.4, d.43, q.4, n.2; Voluntarium vel liberum, quod seipsum deter- 
minat ad agendum. 

“Tbidem, d.14, q.2, n.5: Quantum ad voluntatem, voluntas imperat sibi. 
Ibidem, lib.3, d.18, n.20: Omnis voluntas est domina sui actus. Cf. Clement 
O’Donnell, Voluntarism in Franciscan Philosophy, in Franciscan Studies for 
December, 1942, pp. 397-410. 

®In III Sent., d.27, a.1, q.3: Cum ipsa voluntas est supremum in anima, a 
qua pendet tota rectitudo virium inferiorum, et qua immediate unitur Deo. 

* Redden & Ryan, op. cit., p. 250. 
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Franciscan Voluntarism teaches that the will is an active, self- 
determining faculty. The will commands, yes, 1t even commands 
itself. If such is the powerful influence of the will, then it must 
direct the person, the individual to the attainment of the good. 
If this noble faculty in man is perfected, strengthened by the 
constant repetition of good acts, virtue must follow. Laudable 
character traits must be the result. That firmness of action, name- 
ly, a life dominated by lofty principles, will be the Christian 
heritage, when the will is educated and strengthened in the pur- 
suit of the good. Where is this good to be found? It is to be 
found in the observance of God’s law and in the fulfillment of 
one’s purpose in life. 

Franciscan Voluntarism takes a step further. It teaches that 
to will is to love. Love is the bond of perfection. It perfects the 
individual here below and will unite him forever to the Supreme 
Goodness, God Himself, in the life to come. If this point of 
love, love of God, love of mankind, and less love of self could be 
stressed in character guidance, there would be fewer repulsive 
character traits. If the person could see upon his neighbor’s 
countenance the image of Almighty God, if he could be made 
to realize that his neighbor’s soul bears the stamp of the Most 
Blessed Trinity, that the very nature which he bears is that 
which the Son of God did, not disdain to assume, character de- 
velopment and character psychology would not be a problem but 
a joy. This St. Bonaventure clearly understood for he adopted 
completely the dictum of St. Augustine that our hearts were 
made for God alone and in Him must they rest. Knowledge 
must be filled with love.** Love makes all things easy and we 
are made unto the things which we love, precisely because we 
are beings of habit. This brings us to the interesting question 
of habit and the part which habit plays in the formation of char- 
acter. 


Habit 


Tt has been said that “habit is second nature,” and that “man 
is a bundle of habits.” These words contain a storehouse of truth 


4 In I Sent. 1, 3, 2. Concl. T.1, p.40: Nata est anima ad percipiendum bonum 
infinitum, quod Deus est, ideo in €0 solo debet quiescere et eo frui. 
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which many do not recognize. Most of our daily actions are the 
products of habit. We need but mention walking, speaking, 
reading, and writing. Are not the trades of men, professions, 
art, all acquired by the same force of habit? Our knowledge, our 
science, our thoughts, our feelings are reflected in our entire being. 
“Every volitional act which man exerts, be it good or ill, is regis- 
tered in the cells of his brain, and leaves a ‘bent’ in his soul 
which proves its reality by the increased inclination to repeat that 
act.” *> Our physical, intellectual, moral strength is easily sus- 
tained by habit. In such a vein of thought did Professor Bain, 
the Scottish Philosopher, recommend “‘to start with as vigorous 
and decided an initiative as possible, and to permit oneself no 
exceptions till the new habit is firmly rooted.” *® A battle is never 
lost in the beginning. A good start is half the battle. In the 
beginning tenacity of will must be had to avoid defeat. 
William James, the distinguished Harvard Professor of the 
last century, formulated maxims for the development of char- 
acter based on habit formation which indeed are note-worthy. He 
writes : 
The great thing, then, in all education, is to make our nervous system 
our ally instead of our enemy. It is to fund and capitalize our acquisi- 
tions, and live at ease upon the interest of the fund. For this we must 
make automatic and habitual, as early as possible, as many useful actions 


as we can, and guard against the growing into ways that are likely to 
be disadvantageous to us, as we should guard against the plague.” 


The second maxim is: “Never suffer an exception to occur till 
the new habit is securely rooted in your life.” Another maxim 
is “to seize the very first opportunity to act on every resolution 
you make, and on every emotional prompting you may experience 
in the direction of the habits you aspire to gain.” He urges that 
the faculty of effort be kept alive by a little gratuitous exercise 
every day. “Be systematically ascetic or heroic in little. unneces- 
sary points, do every day or two something for no other reason 
than that you would rather not do it, so that when the hour of 
dire need draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and un- 

# nog Michael, Psychology (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940), 
p. 389. 


6 Tbid., p. 390. 
* William James, Psychology (New York: Henry Holt Co., 1945), p., 144. 
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trained to stand the test.” These considerations of William 
James merit close attention and indeed his closing remarks on 
the subject of habit read like a sermon: “So with the man who 
has daily inured himself to habits of concentrated attention, ener- 
getic volition, and self-denial in unnecessary things. He will 
stand like a tower when everything rocks around him, and when 
his softer fellow-mortals are winnowed like chaff in the blast.” 28 
As Christian philosophers we cannot agree with much of the 
philosophy of William James, but here as lovers of truth and in 
a spirit of true scholarship, we must admire these principles prof- 
ferred by a man of a very unmedieval temperament. 

The importance of habit in our daily lives cannot be denied. 
As Aristotle once said: “One becomes a sculptor only by handling 
a chisel. Even, so, one becomes possessed of virtue only by the . 
exercise of virtuous acts.””’ And what is virtue? It is a habit, the 
habit of doing good. Thus a habit is a repeated act which is 
acquired. Habits are not inherited. This is a point well worth 
remembering. They are the results of repeated acts subject to 
the consent of the will. Hence the necessity of forming good 
habits. Such habits mean “facility in the will to say yes or 
no according to a certain standard of conduct dominating the 
mind—in other words, a facility in putting principles into prac- 
tice—the principles being already there.” *° In regard to char- 
acter formation, habits are then a matter of action. Stress must 
be placed upon the performance of good habits. And a will 
which is firmly regulated acquires good habits most easily. 

It has been previously stated that we are beings of imitation 
and that our lives influence others. This point is so essential 
especially in regard to the education of children. They have a 
right to be educated correctly and so persons of noble character 
should be chosen to instruct them. 


These guides must themselves be morally good, have an inspiring per- 
sonality, and furnish desirable behavior patterns. They must possess 
qualities which, because of their excellence, appeal to the child. Such 
individuals, through the influence of their own character, attract the 
child’s interest and attention, and stimulate him to imitate and even 
emulate their good example.” 


% William James, op. cit., pp. 145-149. 
19 Redden & Ryan, op. cit., p. 273. 
» Tbhid., p. 274. 
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We are social beings and we should strive that our character 
meet with social approval. Social approval is the result of worthy 
moral virtues. It is the fruit of truthfulness, honesty, justice, 
charity, cooperativeness, obedience to authority, and respect for 
the dignity and the rights of others. True character comes from 
the joy of a good conscience. ‘To the genuine Catholic, the in- 
terior life and its excellence is the end to be sought after and 
striven for in character formation, because ‘as a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.’ ” 7* 

This is the core of Franciscan Spirituality, the foundation of 
Franciscan Voluntarism, namely, the perfection of the individual 
through love, an intimate union between God and the soul. Haec 
est suprema unitio per amorem. ** It is a perfection obtained by 
charity. It is the vinculum perfectionis.* It is what St. Augus- 
tine called God’s greatest gift.** It is the beginning here in this 
life of that beatific love which will last forever, a love perfected 
by the will which is suwprema in anima.” It is the love begun 
here, which will culminate in the eternal fruition of God; for 
charity is indeed the noblest virtue in this life. 

We have seen that character formation rests in the will. 
Character is to be formed with the education of the will. This 
is accomplished through charity, the love of God. It means living 
a life in conformity with God’s moral law, the constant repetition 
of virtuous acts which strengthen, mould, and shape the character 
of the individual. This is our Catholic, our Franciscan treat- 
ment of the development of character, and it is interesting to 
note how far modern psychologists, modern thinkers have swayed 
from the true notion of character guidance. 

The following quotation shows the materialistic and pragmatic 
viewpoint adopted by some educators: 

Morality and religion should not be confused with character, though the 
expression ‘character development’ is, in the minds of many, simply 


moral or religious training. Morality is the sense of right and wrong 
as learned from experience and from the rules and regulations of society. 


21 Toid. 

= Coll. In Hez., Coll. II, n.30. 

2 7In ITI Sent., 0.27, a.1, q.2. 

*4De Trinitate, c.19. In dono Dei nullum est magis bonum charitate, nec 
aequale. 

2° In III Sent., d.27, a.1, q.3. 
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It develops from a knowledge of the customs of the people one associates 
with. Thus a man might be said to have good morals because he is 
following the standards of his people, and yet he might not be develop- 
ing a good character. Morality is what one ought to do, according to 
social standards. It is an ethical code derived from customs, Character 
goes deeper. It is the spirit and mindset of the individual. It is his 
predisposition to will to do things.” 


Here we see the destruction of our basic principles of education. 
The advocates of such a theory would destroy the very foundation 
of our morality, because morality is not regulated by custom, but 
according to the one Supreme Law, namely, the Eternal Law, in 
which all creatures participate and which we so rightly call in 
man the natural law. Again morality and character are insep- 
arable. One complements the other and they both receive their 
complete sanction in religion, for the one aim of character forma- 
tion, whether it be called religious or moral education, is funda- 
mentally the same. It must be conducive to man’s last end and 
it must be perfected by charity. 

Any error in character formation is basically a philosophic 
error. It is the failure to consider man as he really is, a com- 
posite of body and soul. Such errors which are found today in 
character guidance can easily trace their origin to Descartes who 
by his complete dualism and by his dichotomous division of man 
lost the truth and the trend of Scholastic Philosophy. He in truth 
disrupted the continuity of the Philosophia Perennis. The great 
modern error in regard to man consists in extending to the whole 
of his psychological life what is clearly and demonstrably true of 
only a part of it. 

For the behaviorist, reflex action explains everything; for the gestalitist, 
perceptual patterns, with isomorphic structures in the nervous system, 
tell the whole story of man’s conscious life: for the disciples of the 
Marburg school, the eidetic image is the supreme fact in the development 


of human personality; for the Freudian, the interplay of instincts is the 
final principle of all human achievement.” 


But all these schools and their teaching on reflexes, percepts, 


2° Smith, H. L., McElhinney, R. 8., and Steele, G. R., Character Development 
Through Religious and Moral Education in the Public Schools of the United 
States (Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind.), Vol. XIII, No. 3, June, 1937, p. 15. Cf. Redden & Ryan, op. cit., p. 278. 
27 Brennan, Robert Edward, op. cit., 356-357. 
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images, and instincts are only particular and partial problems in 
the whole of man’s psychological life. What is needed today is a 
complete study of the whole man. Man is a unit; he is one 
and cannot be divided. 
For that is what psychology should be: the study of man, as man, not 
as a concatenation of reflexes, or a sum of perceptual configurations, or 
a series of imaginal processes, or a complexus of instinctive responses. 


Such things are simply isolated events in the history of human nature, 
and they have no meaning except in relation to the whole nature.* 


Man is a composite of body and soul and as such he should be 
studied. Ile is a besouled organism composed of matter and 
spirit. Many, it is true, of man’s operations fall within the scope 
and dimensions of scientific analysis, but the nature of man is 
and always will be the proper study of philosophy. For man 
possesses, as St. Bonaventure asserts, a human body that is the 
most noble organization in created nature and to this body is 
united another noble form which is the rational soul.*? These two 
principles, body and soul, belong in a particular way to the study 
of philosophy. 

In our study of character guidance, we have seen that the stress 
of all character development is placed upon the formation of the 
will. For us as Franciscans this is particularly significant, for 
we maintain, and rightly so, the important part the will plays 
in men’s psychological life. We assert that character must be 
formed by definite principles of love and charity, that all guidance 
must be tempered by love. The individual must likewise found 
his own character upon love or else his development will be re- 
tarded. Many ideals for character development are presented, 
but in reality there is only one. In the words of Dr. Allers: 
“At bottom, there is only one ideal—‘doing one’s job in life’ 
involving self-surrender and service; in the same way there is 
really one virtue—humble, volitional conformity to the will of 
God—and only one sin—defiance of God’s will.” *° As Dante so 
aptly stated: “The beginning of the fall. was evil pride.” J1 
principio del cader fu a maladetto superbio. If this principle 


* Brennan, Robert Edward, op cit., pp. 356-357. 
In II Sent., d.1, 0.3, q.2. 
* Allers, Rudolph, op. cit., p. 207. 
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of love and charity, if this one ideal could be inculcated by all 
whose duty is to develop character, the sad tragedies of so many 
lives would be spared and all would find in their own lives the 
peace and the love which our Holy Father, St. Francis, so forcibly 
stressed. For his life was one of peace and he prayed for peace: 
May the Lord bless thee and keep thee. 
May He show His face to thee and have mercy upon thee. 
May He turn His countenance to thee and give thee peace. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


by 
Nicnotas Rurro, O.F.M.Conv. 


As the soul animates the body, so too, a guidance program gives 
life and meaning to the functions of a school. Such guidance is 
to the individual student what a rudder is to a ship. It plays a 
vital part in the field of education and the development of youth. 


Definitions of Guidance 


Just what is guidance? Unfortunately, there are many défini- 
tions for the term such as: “the educational process that helps the 
individual make the best possible life adjustment”; ‘personal 
assistance to individuals in making their plans and decisions about 
careers, education, employment, and all kinds of personal prob- 
lems.” As Catholic educators we take the liberty to define guid- 
ance as the never-ending task of directing the individual to his 
proper place in society and to (reach) his eternal end. This 
definition we deduce from the words of Pope Pius XI in his 
encyclical, Christian Education of Youth. 


Christian Education takes in the whole aggregate of human life, physi- 
eal and spiritual, intellectual and moral, domestic and social, not with 
a view of reducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and 
perfect it, in accordance with the example and teaching of Christ. 


We say Guidance is a never-ending task of directing the indi- 
vidual since it begins at birth and continues throughout life. The 
parents of the child are the first to assume this responsibility. As 
he grows older, the community—the school, the church, as well 
as the home—has the responsibility of holding the torch which 
will show the individual his proper place in life and his eternal 
destiny. Each has its part to play in the role of guidance. 

In this paper, it is our aim to show the role education plays 
in the field of guidance. To be more specific, we are going to 
limit the organization and the administration of guidance to 
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secondary education. As the organization and the administration 
of guidance will differ for elementary schools, colleges, seminaries 
and other institutions of learning, there would be need -for a sep- 
arate treatise on each of the above mentioned. 

Even in secondary edueation the guidance program will vary. 
In fact, there are hardly two high schools claiming the same or- 
ganization and adininistration. This is true because the facilities, 
the needs of the students, the personnel and conditions of each 
school differ. 

Nevertheless, a good guidance program, whether it be in the 
elementary school, the high school, the college, ete., must aim to 
assist the student in his present situation, to plan his future accord- 
ing to his interests and abilities and to teach the individual to 
guide himself not only socially but also according to the teachings 
of his religion. 

We have now narrowed the scope of this paper still further and 
we are restricting it to the organization and administration of the 
enidance program as it is found at Trenton Catholic Boys’ High 
School, Trenton, New Jersey. 


The Personnel 


Ordinarily, a well-rounded guidance program can not be esta- 
blished in a school in a year’s time. It must undergo a period of 
transition until one, suited to the conditions of a particular 
school, has been set up. 

The guidance program at Trenton Catholic Boys’ High School 
has also undergone a period of transition. At first, the principal 
assumed complete leadership. Later, a part time counselor was 
employed to direct some of the guidance functions. At-present, the 
principal acts as the nominal head of the program, and the actual 
leadership is turned over to a full time director of guidance. The 
principal is the administrative head of the school, and as such, is 
recognized at all times by the counselor and his co-workers. 
Realizing that a guidance program to be successful, must call upon 
the cooperation of the entire school staff, and realizing that it is 
physically impossible for one man to give every student in the 
school the proper attention needed, the counselor has assisting him 
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a freshmen advisor, a sophomore advisor, a junior advisor, a senior 
advisor, the homeroom teachers, the subject teachers, the librarian, 
the nurse and doctor. All work as a unit in administering the 
guidance program. 


The Counselor 


The counselor is a trained, sociable, friendly, and unselfish per- 
son to whom another may go for vocational, educational, social, 
and other forms of guidance. ~ He is one who studies a pupil in 
school with a view of helping him find himself by doing what he 
is most interested in and best qualified to do. Likewise, he is a 
person who confers with individual pupils about their personal 
problems, including a choice of courses and schools, choice of 
vocations, and concerning matters of health, attitudes, habits, 
personality, and so forth. The counselor does not determine what 
a young person is to do. Nor does he attempt to dominate or push 
his own ideas too much. 

The counselor, at Trenton Catholic Boys’ High School, may be 
found in the guidance room at all hours of the day, and after 
school by appointment, for the purpose of offering counseling 
services to students and consultation with staff members and par- 
ents. Some of his duties are as follows: 

Direct the functions of the guidance program 

Counsel students. 

Conduct group meetings with advisors, teachers, etc. 

Hold planned interviews with each senior in order to help him select 
the proper college or special training school, choose a vocation, obtain 
employment or scholarships. 

. Follow-up counselees. 


5 

6. Follow-up graduates and drop-outs. 
7. Operate the employment bureau. 
8 
9 


Ie Se fe 


. Publish original weekly bulletins. 

. Obtain up-to-date occupational and educational information. 
10. Counsel in-coming and out-going students. 
11. Sponsor Vocation Week. 
12. Act as moderator of the Guidance Club, ete. 


The counselor works through his assistants keeping them in- 
formed concerning problems of guidance and functions of the 
program. His assistants refer difficult guidance problems and 
special cases to him. 
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The Advisors and Other Personnel 


The personal qualities and duties of the advisors are much 
liks those of the counselor. Ilowever, it must not be forgotten 
that their first concern is teaching. It is quite impossible for the 
advisors to perform their dutics in the classrooms during classes, 
or in halls between classes, where other students may wateh and 
hear. Consequently, the advisors at Trenton Catholic Boys’ Iligh 
School are assigned rooms for counseling and thus privacy, rest 
and confidence are assured. Although three hours each week are 
given over to interviewing students, they may go to their 
respective advisors after school by appointment. These inter- 
views include counseling, program planning, remedial work with 
failing students, educational and vocational planning, recording 
interviews and filing them along with other collected information, 
in the students’ folders. The advisors handle the less difficult 
problems and refer cases which need more time, attention and 
special advice to the counselor. 

The homeroom teacher is not one who merely handles the ad- 
ministrative routines of the school. Rather, he is one through 
whom many of the guidance functions operate. Taking attendance, 
reading school announcements, keeping student records, ete., are 
all essential. Ilowever, over and above these necessary adminis- 
trative duties, the homeroom teacher, working as a member of the 
guidance personnel, has other more important tasks to perform. 
Being with his group for a period of four years, and teaching them 
religion and perhaps some other subject during this period of time, 
he holds the key position in knowing the students. The counselor 
and advisors often go to him when in need of information. He is 
able to detect absentecism, lag in duties, sickness, physical defects, 
ete., and he will try to do something to remedy these conditions 
himself or refer the students to the counselor, the advisor, the 
nurse, or the doctor, as the case requires. Like the advisors, he 
records interviews, which are held during the homeroom period 
or after school, and places them in the students’ folders. Much of 
the educational, occupational and religious group guidance is 
performed through the homeroom teachers. Last but not least, an 
important relationship is established between the homeroom 
teacher and his group. Each student feels that he is known as an 
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individual and not as a number by at least one member of the 
faculty. Such being the case, he feels free to go to the homeroom 
teacher with his problems and difficulties for advice and assistance. 

The subject teachers assume responsibilities in the guidance 
program by augmenting and furthering the work of the counselor 
and advisors. Besides teaching the students, it is their task to 
learn as much as possible about the ones in their charge. This 
includes a knowledge of the student’s interests, faults, health, 
character, whether he is over-reaching or under-reaching, ete. 
They perform remedial work with possible failing students and 
have recourse to either the counselor, or advisors for assistance. 
In difficult cases, an efficiency system is used whereby the teachers 
fill in a form designating the name-of the student, his homeroom 
teacher, subject teacher, the subject about to be failed and the 
reasons for the possible failure. This card is ordinarily given to 
the counselor who interviews the student for the purpose of having 
him do better before the end of the marking period. Then the 
card is given to the principal who sends it to the parents, offering 
suggestions to remedy the conditions. 

The facilities of the library are available to the students at 
all hours of the school day. A well trained, full time librarian 
acts as consultant, keeps the library catalog file, loans books, and 
advises and guides students about the choice of books informing 
them of the ones available. He creates interest in reading among 
the students, makes up reading lists and advertises new books in 
the school paper. Members of the personnel refer students to the 
librarian for the selection of books and other reference material. 
The librarian renders the guidance program another service by 
maintaining a vocational and educational bookshelf where the 
students may go to obtain their information. 

It is a well known fact that the mind will not function at 
its best when the body is not physically fit. It follows, therefore, 
that a student having defective sense organs, or suffering from 
some disease will not be able to do his best. Consequently, it is 
the aim of the health program to put the student in his best pos- 
sible working condition. Since the nurse and the doctor would 
find it impossible to carry on a health program without the aid 
and cooperation of the entire school personnel, the health of the 
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student becomes the concern of all. At the first sign of any 
physical disability, the student is sent to the nurse’s office for 
medical advice and possible treatment. She in turn refers the 
more serious cases to the doctor. This service is available at all 
hours of the school day. 


The Material 


As all skilled craftsmen, the counselor must use certain im- 
plements in order to perform his work efficiently. Strictly speak- 
ing, the following are all tools which the counselor uses in ad- 
ministering the guidance program. However, for convenience sake 
and to clarify matters, we are listing these tools under the title, 
material. 


1. Counselor’s Quarters 

A. Counselor's Room: The counselor’s room is the center of 
the guidance activities and the headquarters of the guidance de- 
partment. Here, all files, audio-visual aids and the counselor’s im- 
mediate tools are kept. It is located in the basement of the main 
building, easily reached by all and away from the noise, congestion 
and rush of the school. Thus, counselees find themselves in a quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere, and are assured of absolute privacy, both 
of which are necessary for successful interviews. The room is 
open to students before, during and after school. 

B. The Waiting Room: The corridor adjoining the counselor’s 
room serves as a waiting room for students seeking admission. A 
club room effect has been created of the corridor by building 
seats and bookshelves flush with the walls. While waiting for his 
interview, and in this new environment, the student may leisurely 
read the college catalogs, educational or vocational books, pam- 
phlets, or magazines found on the bookshelves. Also available to 
him is a rack containing free literature pertaining to the subjects 
mentioned above. 


2. Files 
A. Catalogs: In order to carry“on the educational phase of guid- 
ance, the counselor keeps up-to-date catalogs in a steel verticle 
file. Two drawers contain college catalogs, another is used for 
those of special training schools, and the last for junior colleges 
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and seminaries. Most of the catalogs are from local or nearby 
institutions and are arranged alphabetically. These are obtained 
by merely writing to the schools for a copy of their bulletin, and 
asking to be placed on their permanent mailing list. The catalogs 
are available to all students and they may use them at random. 

B. Literature: Under the heading literature are found the oc- 
cupational, non-vocational and miscellaneous files. 


1. Occupational File: The purpose of the occupational file 
is to assist students with their vocational planning. This file 
must be organized and arranged for ready reference. The Oc- 
cupational Filing Plan, by John R. Yale, Publications Director, 
Science Research Associates, is the one in use at Trenton Catholic 
Boys’ High School. It is a simple verticle filing system which 
provides for logical arrangement of occupational information, 
doing away with highly involved coding and numerical markings. 
Besides the guidebook, 70 file folders, printed in two colors, are in- 
cluded in the system. These folders cover the 70 major job fields. 
Mr. Yale’s system is easy for untrained teachers or students to 
operate, requires no coding and is ready for immediate installa- 
ation in a file drawer. The occupational file should include mono- 
graphs, pamphlets, briefs, ete., which may be purchased from the 
publishers listed under Visual Aids, section, Books. 

2. Non-Vocational File: The non-voeational file provides 
for phases of guidance which do not rightly fall under the classi- 
fication of “vocational,” such as, apprenticeship, job hunting, 
choice of occupation, occupational trends, ete. The Occupational 
Filing Plan, by John R. Yale, mentioned above, includes a system 
for non-vocational material. 


3. Miscellaneous File: The miscellaneous file is a catch-all 
for overflow materials such as posters, weekly bulletins, charts, 
Guidance Club projects, Vocation Week material, Retreat sche- 
dules, ete. 


C. Personal: As in all organizations, the guidance department 
has records, reports, documents, ete., which are not for public use. 
All such material is kept in the personal file which is subdivided 
into the counselor’s private file, and the student’s cumulative re- 


cord file. 
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1. Counselor’s Private File: The counselor’s private file 
contains: reports from colleges, results of college entrance exam- 
inations, duplicate letters of recommendation, a list of almuni, 
follow-up records, private school records, ete. 


2. Students’ Cumulative Record File: A drawer is kept for 
the students’ cumulative record. This includes: an individual 
folder containing the student’s name, address and telephone num- 
ber, information pertaining to family background, health, in- 
terests, scholastic achievement, character traits, private interviews, 
follow-up, ete. 


3. Audio Aids 

No educator will deny the importance of audio-visual aids as 
tools in teaching. Sight and sound teaching have also found their 
permanent place in group guidance. Audio and visual aids in- 
clude: industrial visitations, radio broadcasts, films, recordings, 
transcriptions, speakers, posters, books, monographs, pamphlets, 
ete. Counselors using audio and visual aids in their program, will 
find the book, Building An Audio-Visual Program, by Robert E. 
Schreiber and Leonard Calvert, and published by Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, very helpful. Here we are dividing 
audio aids into two sections; recordings and speakers. 

A. Recordings: Members of the Guidance Club, under the direc- 
tion of the counselor, record their own programs. These are made 
on a Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder and are then presented to the 
students over the school’s executone system, at a later date. 

1. Original occupational recordings: The original occupation- 
al recordings include such titles as: How To Get A Job, My First 
Interview, Careers And School Subjects, Occupational Planning, 
etc. An attempt is made to give the students an over-all picture 
of present day employment conditions, and what is expected of 
them in order to obtain work in the field of their choice. 

2. Original Guidance Plays: Original plays related to higher 
education, personality building, school etiquette, how to study, 
orientation, etc., are topics for the playwright of the school. Mem- 
bers of the Guidance Club take part in the plays which are either 
recorded, as previously mentioned, or presented directly over the 
executone system. The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota, publishes many plays which may be used 
for audio projects in group guidance. 


3. Radio Recordings: Radio stations are a great help in 
furthering the guidance program of any school. For example, 
each week, Station WCAU of Philadelphia, offers a career forum 
program designed to help young people choose wisely the careers 
they will follow. Many fields of activity are included showing 
career opportunities for the highly trained specialist, skilled and 
unskilled labor, the college trained and the high school graduate. 
The station records these programs and makes them available to 
teachers to be utilized in vocational guidance or in the social 
studies classes. These recordings are on 16-inch discs, are cut at 
33 and one-third r.p.m., and may be obtained by merely writing 
to the station. A special transcription player may be purchased 
from the Califone Corporation, 4335 W. 147th St. Lawndale, 
California, for fifty-five dollars. The WCAU transcription service 
is in general use at Trenton Catholic Boys’ High School for the 
classroom, the assembly, and the entire school by means of the 
executone system. 


4. Movies: Films give the students a chance to see and hear 
the things about which they are learning. As a tool in guidance, 
they act as a motivational device in aiding students to understand 
themselves and their vocational or social adjustment problems. 
Aptitudes And Occupations, Bookkeeping And You, Fred Meets 
A Bank, Shy Guy, Are You Popular, How To Study, are only a 
few of the many films giving students a chance to see what a job 
looks like and to make social adjustments. Several prrchasing and 
rental sources of guidance films are+ 


Association Films Kunz Motion Picture Service 
347 Madison Ave. 1319 Vine St. 

New York 17, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coronet Instructional Films The Princeton Film Center 
Coronet Building Princeton, New Jersey 


Chicago 1, Il. 
The Stanley Bowmar Co, 


Film Presentation Co. 2067 Broadway 
164 Lyons Ave. New York 23, N.Y. 
Newark 8, N.J. 


B. Speakers: Competent men of the community are frequently 
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called upon to address the students about their business or pro- 
fession. This is another very useful device in vocational guidance. 

1. Vocation Week Speakers: During Vocation Week, re- 
presentatives from colleges, professions, trades, industries, reli- 
gious orders, the Army and Navy, are invited to present the ad- 
vantages and requirements of the phase of life they personify. 

2. Vocational Speakers: At other times during the year, 
speakers give the students inside information about various lines 
of work. 

4. Visual Aids 

What has been said concerning audio aids is likewise true 
about visual aids. As a matter of fact, the two most often go 
hand in hand, are inseparable, and are termed audio-visual aids. 

A. Posters: At times, posters prove more helpful to the student 
than other visual aids because they allow him as much time as 
he wishes to study and learn about the information being imparted. 
Included under posters are: 

1. Original weekly bulletins containing colored drawings and 
reproduced on a ditto machine. A copy is placed on all homeroom 
and school bulletin boards. 

2. Written announcements pertaining to the administrative 
and club functions of the school. 

3. Charts and graphs dealing with personal, spiritual, emo- 
tional, social, educational, vocational, and avocational topics. 

The following publishers have a fine supply of visual aid 
material : 


South Dakota Press 
Vermillion & Pierre 
South Dakota 


The Institute For Research 


American Reedcraft Corporation 
83 Beekman St. 
New York, N.Y. 


B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 


Bureau 
1746 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Religious Educator 
Mont La Salle 
Napa, California 


Science Research Associates 
228 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


537 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


The National Forum 
407 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Vocational Guidance Centre 
371 Bloor St. West 
Toronto 5, Canada 
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B. Books: The importance of books as visual aids should not be 
overlooked. A well equipped library including educational and 
vocational information, is a great asset to the guidance program. 
Thus, the personnel are able to fulfill their task of directing 
pupils to the sources of information available to them. A partial 
list of books found in the library and Guidance Department wait- 
ing room, follows: 


1. The School Inbrary: 


Professional Photography For Profit, by Abel 
The World Of Business, by Babson 
College And Life, by Bennett 

How To Succeed In College, by Book 

Six Ways To Get A Job, by Boynton 
Careers In Aviation, by Burger 

Your Career In Engineering, by Carlisle 
How To Understand Electricity, by Collins 
What Shall I Be, by Ernst 

Wings To Wear, Hager 

How To Make Good In College, by Hamrick 
How To Study, by Jordan 

I Find My Vocation, by Kitson 

Medical Occupations, by Klinefelter 

The Builder, by Lansing 

How To Study In College, by May 

How To Use A Book, by Marjarum 

New Careers For Youth, by Pitkin 

Let’s Look At Advertising, by Pryor 
Marriage Is A Serious Business, by Roy 
The Job That Fits You, by Wells 


2. The Waiting Room Inbrary: 


American Junior Colleges, by Eells 

American Universities & Colleges, by Marsh 
Careers In Retail Business Ownership, by Shosteck 
Get The Job, by Abraham 

Government Jobs And How To Get Them, by Spero 
Guidance Reprints, by Science Research Associates 
Industrial Apprenticeship, by Bergevin 
Occupational Briefs, by Science Research Associates 
Occupations Today, by Brewer and Landy 
Opportunities in Acting, by Vreeland 

Opportunities in Architecture, by Thorpe 
Opportunities in Horticulture, by Brantley 
Opportunities in Interior Decoration, by Conn 
Opportunities in Journalism, by Sugarman 
Opportunities in Radio, by Pack 
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Planning For Your Career, by Hamrin 

The College Blue Book, by Hurt 

Vocations For Boys, by Kitson & Lingerfelter 
Vocational Citizenship, by Leonard 


3. The Guide Book: Every three years the faculty and 
students prepare a guidebook presenting orientation needs for in- 
coming students. This small, plainly-worded book, is invaluable, 
not only to boys considering entrance, but also to the upperclass- 
men. Columns of courses are listed, headed by the requirements 
for professions and trades. The curricula is fully deseribed and 
explained so as not to confuse the reader. A brief history of all 
clubs and athletic activities is supplied. Also outlined is the dis- 
ciplinary program upheld by the school. Special items included 
in miscellaneous information are: accreditation, scholarships, 
drama, honor roll, class night, enrollment, tuition, ete. 

4. Monographs And Pamphlets: Complete sets of mono- 


graphs and pamphlets are contained in the occupational file. For 
full particulars, those interested should write to: 


Bellman Publishing Co. The Institute For Research 

6 Park St. 537 S. Dearborn St. 

Boston 8, Mass. Chieago 5, Ill. 

Morgan-Dillon & Co. Vocational Guidance Manuals Inc. 
4616 North Clark St. 228 Varick St. 

Chicago 40, Ill. New York 14, N.Y. 

Science Research Associates U.S. Office Of Education 

228 S. Wabash Ave. Government Printing Office 
Chicago 4, Ill. Washington, D.C. 


C. Exhibits: Under this heading we are taking the privilege of 
giving a brief description of Vocation Week. 


1. Vocation Week: Vocation Week was instituted to augment 
the educational, occupational and religious phases of the guidance 
program. Speakers addressed the students over the executone sys- 
tem. Their talks were heard in every room and lasted from ten 
to fifteen minutes of each class period. During the evening ses- 
sions, qualified men from different positions of life, spoke to the 
many students, parents and friends who had gathered in the cafe- 
teria. It might be well to mention that topics were chosen arbit- 
rarily and should change from year to year. In order that the 
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many aims and ambitions of students be fostered and encouraged, 
the program was divided into five sections. 


A. College Day: The first day was known as, College Day. 
The college professions discussed were, Business Administration 
As A Career, Dentistry As A Carer, Medicine As A Career, Phy- 
sical Education As A Career, and Engineering As A Career.—In 
the evening, representatives from different colleges informed their 
listeners about college expenses, entrance requirements, courses 
offered, scholarships available, part time employment at college, 
ete. 

B. Special Training School Day: The second day was Special 
Training School Day. Some of the subjects treated were photo- 
graphy, advertising design, air-conditioning, optometry and chiro- 
practics. In the evening, representatives from various special 
training schools spoke to the gathering with the same purpose as 
mentioned above. 


C. Industrial Occepation Day: The third day was set aside 
as Industrial Occupation Day. Again, qualified speakers gave the 
students up-to-date information on carpentry, pottery, plastics, 
contracting, and plumbing. As a night feature, executives from 
local industries gave a picture of employment conditions, future 
trends, requirements for jobs and what to do to obtain employment. 


D. Tour Day: Perhaps the most popular day of the week 
was Tour Day because the students actually got a glimpse of in- 
dustries in action. Scheduled excursions were made to the bigger 
industrial centers, banks, ete., of the city. 


E. Priesthood And Religious Day: Priesthood and Religious 
Day closed the week of vocational talks. Beeause of the many 
homerooms, namely twenty-one, a similar number of Religious 
were invited to speak on the benefits of their respective orders. 
The impossibility of allowing them to talk over the exeecutone 
system necessitated a scheduled plan by which they were guided 
to various rooms by members of the Guidance Club. At the end 
of the session, all priests, brothers and students assembled in the 
church, at which time the principal acted as the terminating speak- 
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The Exhibit 


A most intriguing and interesting portion of the week’s under- 
takings was the exhibit held in the gymnasium. Various displays 
and self-operating exhibits were divided as the days of Vocation 
Week—a section for college professions, another for special train- 
ing schools, one for occupations and still another for priesthood 
and religious orders. Students, following a schedule for visiting 
the exhibit, were lectured to by full time attendants sent by differ- 
ent industries, schools, ete. In this way, all had the opportunity 
to learn the why’s and wherefore’s of the various phases of profes- 
sional work. 

The Program 


In order that all students would better understand the week’s 
undertakings, a Vocation Week program was printed contributing 
to the convenience of students and speakers. 

Another feature was the assemblage of a pocket-sized diary. 
This small remembrance booklet was made to. hold notes. It, too, 
was printed and divided according to the days of Vocation Week. 

Arrangements were made with companies and colleges to have 
free literature distributed among the students during the course 
of the week. 

Much can be said about the benefits of Vocation Week. How- 
ever, its true value can only be estimated by the many benefits 
which the students received. 


5. Counselor’s Tools 


As was mentioned in the beginning, all the items listed in this 
section are really counselor’s tools. We are considering the follow- 
ing, therefore, as being his immediate ones. 

A. Books: An important indication of a counselor’s professional 
standing is the quality and extent of his hbrary. A counselor 
needs books! Professional books in the field of guidance include 
those used by the counselor himself, as well as those he uses 
directly with counselees. The specifically “professional” materials, 
may be classified as follows: books on youth problems, books on 
guidance techniques, books on specific phases of the counselor’s 
taste, and current literature other than books. For a list of out- 
standing publications on the above mentioned areas of guidance, 
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refer to chapter seventeen of the book, Practical Handbook For 
Counselors, published by Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
1945. Ife should have on hand; (1) American Universities & 
Colleges, (2) American Junior Colleges, (3) Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles, (4) A Guide To Universities And Professional 
Schools In The United States. 

B. Assistance: Oftentimes, the details of clerical work in the 
guidance department can become so involved, that the counselor 
will have little time to perform his more important tasks. To 
avoid this situation, and for other reasons listed below, our coun- 
sclor has organized a Guidance Club which offers him invaluable 
assistance in performing his office duties. 


1. Guidance Club: The Guidance Club was founded as an 
aid to the school counselor in carrying out the detail work of the 
guidance program. In order to further this purpose, it has been 
divided into ten groups or committees, which break down into 
easily classified divisions, all phases of high school and post grad- 
uate life. This not only simplifies the functions of the club, but 
also enables the members to work in the fields of their particular 
interests. 

The information collected is presented at the weekly after-school 
club meetings for the use and benefit of the members. It is then 
given to the publicity committee which publishes and makes it 
available to the entire school. Finally, the information is placed 
on file by the clerical committee for future use. 

A‘! work and activities of the club are based on its constitu- 
tions which read as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONS 
OF 
GUIDANCE CLUB 
Art. 1 NAME 
Guidance Club of Trenton Catholic Boys’ High School. 
Art, 2 PURPOSE 
To help students of Trenton Catholic in regards to future education, 
employment, and religious vocations. 
Art. 3 MEMBERSIUP 
(a) Membership, aside from charter members, will be confined to 


students voted in by two thirds of the club members present at 
the meeting. 
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Art. 4 


Art. 5 


Art. 6 


Art. 7 


Art. 8 


Art. 9 


Art. 10 


(b) There shall be a limit of fifty in membership and seven to each 
committee. 

(ec) Loss of membership may be incurred by (1) resignation, (2) 
failing to properly carry out the duties assigned, (3) missing 
three meetings without sufficient excuse, and (4) dismissal by the 
Moderator. 

OFFICES 


The offices of the club shall consist of: a moderator, president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and sergeant-at-arms. 


AMENDMENTS 


An amendment to the constitutions requires a two-thirds vote of the 
officers and committee heads. An amendment may be repealed in 
the same manner but must be in force for at least a month before 
action may be taken on it. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
(Moderator): To assume general charge of all functions and work 
of the club. 
(President): To preside at the meetings, vote in the event of a tie 


in the regular voting, accept resignations and to guide 
the work of the club. 
(Vice-Pres): To preside at the meetings in absence of the president 
and assume his duties when he is unavailable. 
(Treasurer): To handle all financial matters confronting the club. 
(Secretary): To keep the minutes of the meetings, etc. 
‘(Sergeant-at-Arms): To keep order at the meetings. 


DUTIES OF MEMBERS & COMMITTEES 


(a) Committee Heads: To see that their committees function and 
give a weekly report on their progress. 

(b) Members: To carry out all duties assigned by the officers and 
committee heads. 


IMPEACHMENT 
An officer of the club not executing his duties may be impeached 
by a two-thirds vote of the club members present. In the event of 
the impeachment of the president, the vice-president will succeed 
him till the time of a new election. 


ELECTIONS AND TERMS OF OFFICE 
Offices shall be held for one school year. There shall be three nom- 
inations for each office and the winning candidate shall be chosen 
by majority vote. These elections shall be held at the first meeting 
in May. The terms shall begin at the beginning of the next school 
year. 
MEETINGS AND ORDER OF THE MEETINGS 

(a) Meetings shall be held each Friday after dismissal and shall not 


exceed 4:30 o’clock. Special meetings may be called by the 
moderator. 
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Art. 11 


Art. 2 
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(b) Order of Meetings: 


Call to order with a prayer. 
Roll Call by the secretary. 

. Reading of Minutes. 

Talk by moderator. 

. Old Business. 

. New Business. 

. Adjournment with a prayer. 


ASOT wdYe 


DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 

(a) College Committee: To obtain all possible information pertain- 
ing to the various colleges in the U.S. 

(b) Scholarship Committee: To obtain all information pertaining to 
scholarships. 

(c) Seminary Committee: To obtain information pertaining to vari- 
ous seminaries in the U.S. 

(d) Special Training Schools Committee: To obtain information per- 
taining to various special training schools. 

(e) Occupation Committee: To obtain information pertaining to 
various occupations. 

(f) Community Survey Committee: To obtain all information re- 

garding jobs in Trenton and surrounding districts. 

Publicity Committee: To advertise the club and keep students 

informed on the progress and findings of the club. 

Clerical Committee: To put on file all the works of the rest of 

the club. 

(i) Employment Committee: To obtain information concerning jobs 
such as salaries, conditions, ete. 


(j) Evening School Committee: To obtain information regarding 
evening schools and correspondence schools. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 


POWERS OF THE MODERATOR 


The Moderator, in addition to having the right and power to dismiss 
members shall have the right and power to veto motions passed by 
the club which he deems detrimental to the club, its members, or the 
school. 


a 


(g 
(h 


~~ 


UNIFICATION OF COMMITTEES 


The committee heretofor known as the Community Survey Committee 
shall hereby be united with the Employment Committee. This newly- 
formed committee shall be known as the Employment Committee. This 
unification shall concern all members, filed material, ete., of both 
former committees. 


C. Ratings: To do effective guidance work, counselors must have 
some knowledge of the pupil’s strong and weak points. This 
knowledge is furnished by means of tests which act as a basis for 
rating pupils’ abilities, aptitudes and interests and for giving 
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advice to students. The following are only a few of the more im- 
portant test used at Trenton Catholic Boys’ High School: 


1. Kuder Preference Record: The Kuder Preference Record 
indicates areas of vocational activities best suited to an individ- 
ual’s interests. Scores are obtained in nine general occupational 
areas: mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, 
literary, musical, social service, and clerical. 

2. Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales: The Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Seales is used in conjunction with the Kuder 
Preference Record, both which may be purchased from Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. Through the use of the ma- 
terials provided by Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, the 
counselor can learn: (1) the requirements of 430 major occupa- 
tions in terms of abilities; (2) occupations which require one or 
more outstanding abilities; and (3) which occupations require 
similar ability. 

3. Tests: (A) The California Intelligence Test is adminis- 
tered to in-coming students. It is advisable to change the entrance 
test every 2 or 3 years. (B) The Nationwide High School Test 
shows how the students of one school compare with those of other 
schools of the nation. ¢C) Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
offers a professional Test Service to schools. Trenton Catholic 
Boys’ High School makes use of this service for other tests ad- 
ministered to the students. 

D. Forms: (See forms at the end of this article.) 


The Functions 


The guidance functions will be varied and numerous, operat- 
ing according to the set-up of the personnel. Here we are listing 
thirteen functions, which, if carried out in detail, will make a 
full, well-rounded guidance program. 


1. Counseling 


Counseling, often called the heart of guidance, is a discussion 
or conference between an individual with problems and an older, 
more experienced person, who attempts to help solve them. The 
student is the counselee who talks with the counselor, advisors or 
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other members of the guidance personnel. The interview may be 
sought by the student, when he feels in need of advice or guidance, 
or by the counselor, the advisors, ete., in order to study person- 
ality, to discover what problems there may be, and to help form- 
ulate and understand the student’s abilities and objectives. The 
conference may be of a personal, spiritual, emotional, social, voca- 
tional, or of an educational nature. A record of each interview is 
kept in the student’s cumulative folder. 


2. Orientation 


The purpose of orientation is to equip the in-coming freshmen 
with information about their new environment so that they may 
successfully deal with their present situation. They are made to 
learn the history, traditions, and purposes of the school; they 
are familiarized with the physical plant and facilities, and know 
what services are available to them; they are made aware of the 
curricular and extracurricular offerings so that they may choose 
wisely those in which they wish to participate. The pupils are 
led to recognize their responsibilities in such matters as the care 
- of school property, attendance requirements, arrangements for 
making up work following absence, conferences with teachers for 
extra help, scholarships available, and so forth. For these reasons, 
the following procedures are used : 


A. Visits by the counselor to feeding schools providing an op- 
portunity to describe the new school, its organization, and what 
it offers to the incoming students. 

B. A Guide Book of information about the school is given to 
the newcomers when they arrive for the entrance examination 
given a few weeks before the end of the school year. 

C. Homeroom periods, by means of the homeroom teachers, give 
to the individual a sense of welcome and of belonging. The coun- 
selor suggests homeroom orient:tion programs, and cooperates 
with homeroom teachers in carrying out such plans. 

D. School publications act as an excellent device for familiariz- 
ing the students with the new school, its personnel, and its activi- 
ties. 

E. A series of visual aids and announcements used as aids in 
orientation. 
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F. Interviews between the personnel and newcomers are held 
for course planning and other purposes of orientation. 


3. Testing Program 


The counselor is in charge of the testing program. He has 
formulated a definite plan not only of testing but also of report- 
ing the results and making them understandable to teachers. The 
testing program includes placement tests, scholastic aptitude tests 
achievement tests, tests administered annually to in-coming stu- 
dents, and special tests for remedial work and counseling. These 
tests are administered to determine general scholastic ability, sub- 
ject-matter achievement, special aptitudes and abilities, person- 
ality, interests and attitudes, and trade knowledge. By adding 
the results of the tests to the information secured from the enmula- 
tive record, the counselor has adequate information for effective 
counseling. 


4. Records and Reports 


Such records as reports of grades, absences, health examina- 
tions, etc., are administrative details pertaining to-the principal 
and his assistants. These are cumulative in nature but must. be 
supplemented by additional information such as family back- 
ground, character traits, and other records previously mentioned. 
The counselor has the responsibility in initiation, gathering, eval- 
uating and interpreting such information. The cumulative record 
serves a twofold purpose. First of all, it enables the counselor, 
the advisors, etc., to wisely counsel the students while still in 
school; secondly, it is needed to supply information to colleges, 
agencies or individuals who ask for a report of the student. All 
records are kept on file in the counselor’s room and are readily 
accessible to members of the personnel. However, only those items 
are extracted and made available which will be of value in life 
situations after leaving the school. 


5. How to Study 


Strictly speaking, the function, How To Study, should come 
under either Orientation or Educational Guidance. However, be- 
cause many high school students do not know how to study, and 
because of its importance, we deem it wise to list this function 
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by itself. Here again the counselor takes the lead. He provides 
opportunities for the teaching as well as the learning of proper 
study habits. The Coronet Film, How To Study, is shown to the 
freshmen shortly after the beginning of the school year. All 
students are provided with literature, in the form of pamphlets 
and bulletins, dealing with study methods. The homeroom teach- 
ers, especially, provide the means by which the counselor uses 
group guidance methods in teaching the students how to study. 
The subject teachers explain to their-pupils, at the beginning of 
the year, the best ways to study their respective subjects. Finally, 
the counselor, as well as the other members of the pensonnel, inter- 
view deficient students with the purpose of counseling them in 
this specific area. 


6. Reducing Failures 


The personnel are always on the alert to discover students 
who (1) are emotionally maladjusted, (2) have a strained family 
relationship, (3) have physical handicaps, and (4) who are fail- 
ing in school work. Once any of these conditions have been (is- 
covered, the students affected are immediately cared for. Remedial 
work with failing students, becomes a major assignment in most 
secondary schools. To cope with this situation, a dishonor roll is 
published at the end of each marking period; the efficiency card 
system, explained under “Subject Teachers” of section two, is 
used; and the students are called by the counselor or advisors for 
private interviews. The advisors care for the students of their 
groups and send the more serious cases to the counselor. All these 
means are used for the purpose of reducing failures. To make 
the dishonor roll, a student must fail two subjects for the marking 
period. Experience has shown that it acts as an incentive making 
the student study in order to have his name removed from the 
list. Precautions are taken with students whose I.Q’s are low and 
unable to do passing work. 


7. Group Guidance 


Group guidance, as individual guidance, is under the direction 
of the counselor. The purpose of group guidance is the same as 
individual guidance. The essential difference between the two is 
the approach. Guidance classes, the homeroom, clubs, Vocation 
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Week, assemblies, the Guidance Club, subject matter classes, are 
some of the many channels through which the counselor conveys 
the educational, vocational and social aspects of the euidance 
program. Crince classes are being introduced with the freshmen 
and in four years will be available to the entire student body. 
The National Forum guidance charts and books will be used and 
it is our aim to list the course as “general education” and make 
arrangements with the proper authorities to give credit for such 
work. 
8. Occupational Guidance 


A student’s future standard of living and social life depends 
mainly upon his choice of an occupation. As the trend of the 
times places this responsibility of assisting the student in making 
a proper choice of occupation upon the school, the counselor has 
included under occupational guidance, the study of the community, 
the study of occupations and job orientation. This is accomplished 
mainly by means of group guidance, as explained previously, and 
with the assistance of the personnel. 

1. Study of Community: The study of the community is 
undertaken to familiarize the students with the occupational and 
economic life of their surroundings, with community problems 
and the part they may play in solving them. The book, Vocational 
Citizenship, by Eugene Andruss Leonard and published by P. J. 
Kenedy, 1947, provides ample projects in this phase of group 
guidance. 


2. Study of Occupations: 


The counselor should assist the student in gathering information about 
one or more occupational fields. The following list suggests topics to 
be covered: 


Typical duties 

Conditions of work 

Earnings 

Personal qualifications necessary 

a. Physical 

b. Mental 

c. Personality 

Training and/or education required 

Methods of entering occupation, with particular emphasis on the 
union requirements, questions of closed or open shop, closed or 
open book, job first or union membership first, and union initia- 
tion fee. 


hae Gad Ree 
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7. Opportunities for promotion 
8. Important trends in the occupation. 


3. Job Orientation: 


The I J K L chart given below serves as a memory device to remind 
student and counselor of the factors to be considered in vocational 
orientation: 


I myself: Abilities and qualifications 

J obs: Requirements and opportunities 

K nowing how to compare I and J 

L earning to live and work well with others. 


Knowledge of personal interests, abilities and limitations is necessary if 
the counselee is to make a good or adequate choice of an occupation field 
and to avoid a poor or actually wrong choice. (The above two quota- 
tions were taken from the Science Research publication, Practical Hand- 
book for Counselors, page 82.) 


9. Educational Guidance 


Another important phase of the counselor’s work is to provide 
students with educational guidance. Course planning, future edu- 
cation, and scholarships are some of the “ends” of this function, 
obtained through the aid of the principal and the guidance per- 
sonnel. 

1. Course Planning: Even before a freshman enters Trenton 
Catholic Boys’ High School, he is made to feel the guidance pro- 
gram in his life. Early in May the principals of the parochial 
grammar schools are provided with applications for admittance 
to Trenton Catholic. The last Saturday of May, usually, is es- 
tablished as entrance examination day. 


At the time he fills in his application, each boy chooses one 
of three courses: the academic, the commercial, or the general. On 
the test day, however, each is provided with a guide book out- 
lining the courses offered in the school. If the student chooses, 
he may contact the school during the summer and change the 
course which he has selected. But this is not all. The school, too, 
reserves the right to select a better course of studies for students 
under-reaching. Basing their judgement on the outcome of the 
entrance test, which is at once a “mental abilities” and an “I.Q.” 
test, the authorities of the school contact the students by telephone 
or by mail, and inform them that a better course of studies would 
be of greater benefit to them. 
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_ Already then, before entering school, the prospective student of 
Trenton Catholic is made to know and to feel the importance of 
guidance in high school, and this guidance, particularly in course 
planning, continues throughout the time the student is enrolled 
at the school. 

On the last day of the school year, each student who intends to 
return to the school must re-register in his homeroom for the fol- 
lowing year. This early work is carried on by the homeroom 
teachers who are provided with course charts on which the student 
selects the course of studies he intends to pursue the following 
year. Changes in planning do and must occur, as students find 
that they lack the ability, or initiative to carry on in the schedule 
of studies originally planned. Failures may also alter the best- 
laid plans of students. 

After the report cards are mailed to the parents, students may 
still visit the school during the summer office hours to go over 
their schedules. This early check-up on courses of study allows 
for the proper heterogeneous grouping of students for the efficient 
opening of classes early in September. 

2. Future Education: Besides being far-reaching, course 
planning is intimately related to the student’s future education 
and as such requires that he be equipped to meet the requirements 
for admission to colleges, junior colleges, or other institutions for 
further training. The counselor aids the student in this long-term 
planning in such a way that it becomes, in time, a matter of 
’ self-guidance. 

8. Scholarships: Financial planning is considered as care- 
fully as educational planning. Catalogs are examined for expenses 
and the yearly as well as the four year cost of post high school 
training is determined. Scholarships, fellowships, student loans, 
part time employment opportunities and self-help colleges, are all 
brought to the attention of the students for careful consideration 
and study. 

10. Religious Guidance 

The counselor acknowledges as an axiom that education is not 
knowledge alone, nor the mere training of the mind. Edueation is 
the training of the whole man; mind, will, and heart. To avoid 
the errors of modern education in sending forth students equipped 
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to meet the problems of the material world, but inadequately 
suited for the difficulties of life itself, it becomes the aim of the 
religious guidance function to show the individual that there is 
more in man’s life than a material world and a physical life. There 
is the life of conscience, the spiritual life which by man’s very 
nature must be trained and developed. This is not taught when 
ethics and sociology are based upon materialistic premises. Reli- 
gious guidance, therefore goes beyond the classroom and private 
study; it goes beyond such departments as occupational and edu- 
cational guidance. In fact, it concerns itself with every conscious 
moment of a student’s life, in and beyond school, in order that 
he will be taught how to become an ideal catholic citizen and be 
equipped to reach the eternal end for which he was created. This 
function, imbued with the Franciscan spirit of charity, kindness 
and tolerance, animates the entire school program. It finds its way 
into the homeroom, subject classes, clubs, Vocation Week, retreat, 
ete. 


1. Homeroom: Religious guidance begins as soon as the 
student steps into the school. The homeroom teacher teaches him 
how he, as a Catholic gentleman, can be a better citizen, a better 
member of a family, ete. Courtesy, kindness, honesty, regard for 
others are some of the Christian ideals that are explained and 
discussed. 


2. Subject classes: Formal religion is confined to the religion 
classes as such. In so far as possible, however, all subjects are 
treated from a religious and Catholic aspect. 


3. Other opportunities: But opportunities besides those 
offered in the classroom are also used for this phase of guidance. 
School and classes begin and end with a prayer; once a week the 
entire student body attend Mass, once a month the students go to 
confession and communion, and once a year they make a retreat. 


4. Clubs: Clubs, essentially religious in character, have 
been established. The Third Order, the Knights of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the Mission Crusade have particular religious 
functions. The Third Order is concerned with charitable work 
among the poor and in hospitals; the Knights of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with weekly adoration before the Blessed Sacrament, ser- 
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ving Mass and presenting an annual religions play; the Mission 
Crusade with collecting weekly alms, and in Lent, daily alms for 
the home and foreign missions. 


5. Vocation Week: Vocation Week sets aside one day for 
religious and priestly vocations. Into this one day is concentrated 
all the instructions, maxims and ideals taught during the course 
of the year. 


6. Retreat: Besides having its spiritual influence, the annual 
retreat provides the students with the opportunity to think over 
the many vocations brought to their attention during the course 


of the year and to pray for enlightenment in helping them find 
their calling in life. 


11. Extra-Curricular 

Extra-curricular is defined by Webster as: “not falling with- 
in the curriculum.” Hawever, a school’s job is not only to offer 
a good course of studies, but also to participate in the student’s 
growth, to teach him how to get along with people and to help him 
develop hobbies and interests. This is accomplished mainly by 
means of the extra-curricular activities. Furthermore, these out- 
of-class organizations create a new relationship between students 
and their classmates and between students and their teachers which 
has important implications in the better understanding of the 
counselees. For these reasons, the counselor encourages extra- 
curricular activities and is joined by the personnel in fostering 
elubs, sports, developing hobbies and the better use of leisure time 
at home. 

1. Clubs: By means of the Guide Book, bulletins, homeroom 
teachers, etc., the students are informed concerning the many 
existing clubs, how to go about joining them, what their require- 
ments are, and what is expected of the members. In order to 
eater to the many abilities and interests of students, the follow- 
ing clubs have been organized. Forum Club, Art Club, Camera 
Club, Radio Club, Science Club, Riding Club, Rifle Club, Yeoman 
Club, Social Club, Italian Club, German Club, Guidance Club, 
Dramatic Club, Glee Club, ete. 


2. Sports: Sports act as a safety valve for the physical ener- 
gies of youth. Ordinarily, a school with a good athletic program 
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will have a minimum of disciplinary trouble. Besides, the athletic 
program is used to give guidance in student health and growth. 
The coaching staff members, as was mentioned above, because of 
their close and personal relationship with the students, are very 
useful in assisting the guidance personnel in their work. Because 
of their importance, the guidance department boosts and aids the 
intramural and interscholastic athletic programs. 

a. Intramural: The homeroom is the unit for intramural 
sports. Tournaments are arranged and prizes awarded in such 
sports as basketball and softball. The student council has charge 
of the intramural program. 

b. Interscholastic: Interscholastic sports contribute a great 
deal not only to those participating, but also to the school itself; 
to the students in procuring scholarships, making new friends, 
teaching new skills, team work, school spirit and sportsmanship ; 
and to the school, in publicity and the friendly relation established 
with the community as a whole. A full interscholastice athletic 
program is in operation supervised by a head coach and aided by 
his many assisting coaches. 

3. Hobbies: Students’ hobbies most often find their way into 
the school clubs. However, a “hobby club” has been formed to 
care for the surplus interests not fostered by them. 

4. Leisure time: Leisure time and hobby activities are de- 
veloped and offered the students through the school clubs. Thus 
the students find time to occupy themselves after school hours and 
free days, when their school assignments have been completed. 


12. Placement 


The placement of students is a must in any guidance program, 
and the fruition of the many guidance functions. Offering assis- 
tance to students in choosing colleges, in filling applications to 
institutions of higher learning, in preparing them to meet the 
entrance requirements, in selecting college courses, etc., is indeed, 
an important aspect of placing the individual. However, it is just 
as important to assist them in obtaining work. For the administra- 
tion of this function a school placement service has been esta- 
blished and the services of the New Jersey State Employment 
Bureau have been made available. 
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1. School Placement Service: The school placement activities 
are centralized in the Guidance department. Letters, requesting 
jobs, are sent to the local industries, business concerns, drug stores, 
ete., a list of which is compiled by the counselor with the aid of 
the local chamber of commerce. The clerical work of addressing 
envelopes, etc., is done by the Guidance Club members. Students 
are informed of available jobs over the public address system. 
Those interested report for an interview with the counselor. 


2. The State Employment Bureau: Whenever the counselor 
is unable to locate jobs for students he sends them to the State 
Employment Bureau. Possible drop-outs are, at times, referred 
to the Bureau where the students learn, from another reliable 
source, actual working conditions. Thus is verified the advice 
given by the school counselor. 

3. Aim of the Placement Function: It is the aim of the 
placement function to: 

a. Locate seniors and past graduates in full time employment. 

b. Procure part time jobs for undergraduate students. 

ce. Maintain a cooperative part time training program which endeavors 

to place students in part time jobs in fields relative to their choice of 
future career. 


d. Contact colleges with the purpose of obtaining part time work for 
needy students about to enter the respective college. 


13. Follow-Up 


As guidance is the never ending task of directing the individual 
to his proper place in society and to reach his eternal end, a fol- 
low-up program can definitely show the extent of the school’s 
accomplishments in this regard. Therefore, a follow-up program 
of graduates and drop-outs, becomes an important guidance func- 
tion. 

A. Procedure: When the program was initiated, the coun- 
selor took the clerical work as well as the direction, upon himself. 
Now, under the leadership of the counselor, homeroom teachers, 
who have been with their group four years do the contacting of 
the students of their group. The counselor supplies them with the 
necessary blank forms, letter, envelopes and addresses for this 
purpose. A sécond letter is sent to those who do not respond the 
first time. Industries and colleges are also contacted for informa- 
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tion about the graduates. When the data has been obtained, the 
counselor files the returned forms and tabulates the results. 


B. Values: Besides the one already mentioned, there are 

many values derived from a follow-up program: 

1. It shows the school is interested in the individual; it 
gives him a feeling of belonging and a sense of worth. 

2. It serves as a means of evaluating the work of the 
school. 

3. It creates good will between the school and the students 
and between the school and the community. 

4, It gives the student still in school a chance to learn 
from the experience of others. 

5. The information obtained acts as a possible source for 
job placement of students. ; 

6. It gives the counselor an opportunity to assist those who 
are maladjusted. 


DISCUSSION 


EDGAR HOLDEN, O.F.M.Conv.:—Father Nicholas has given us to cap 
off this Conference on Franciscan spirituality a precise and mechanical setup 
whereby we can work out this youth program. If his systematic outlines and 
charts are to serve as a criteria, I think the system used at Trenton Boys 
School must be a remarkable organization. Trenton Boys School has an en- 
rollment of some 700 boys. The staff consists of 22 Conventual Friars. 
The high school there in this program has outlined a real system. They seem 
to have an objective and mean to get there. This method shows very well 
how the best findings of modern psychology in education can be used and 
adapted in order to benefit our Catholic and Franciscan education. The 
Catholic content can very well be preserved and easily preserved by adopting 
this system, and of course, it proves a very natural and easy channel for us 
to bring over our message of Franciscanism, to convey our Franciscan spiritual- 
ity, however undefinable it may be. 

I don’t think that we have reached a definition of this Franciscan spirituality 
on the floor. To borrow the phraseology of the author of the Imitation of 
Christ, we all agree in our wish to feel Franciscan spirituality, rather than 
be able to define it. Father Nicholas has given the various modes in which 
this Franciscan spirituality can be linked up with the program that he pre- 
sents. The Vocation Week Program merits special commendation. I think 
you will agree that it can serve as a very good model to be adopted in other 
institutions where it is workable. As a matter of fact, it can be worked 
out, as evidenced in the Trenton Boys’ High School. We have there the 
possibility of influencing every year the lives of over 700 young men. Cer- 
tainly, if we can’t get Franciscanism over, when we have a field of that size, 
I fear we will never be able to get it across. The element of vocations is 
brought out very emphatically, and the vocational element is one of the very 
important elements today. The element of guidance is stressed in their 
program and we can see what a very wonderful field is afforded to use these 
young men to bring out the idea of Franciscanism through the Cordbearers 
and the Third Order. The accent today is on youth. If we could get the 
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youth interested in the Cordbearers and the Third Order, we could get over 
the idea that the Third Order is reserved for old folks. All we have to do 
is to use the opportunities afforded to us. We can carry out the wishes of 
Our Holy Father in inculeating truly Christian ideals if we only use the 
means afforded us. I think this Conference can well consider that it has 
achieved a certain amount of success if it is able to bring the youth to drink 
deeper of the fountains of Franciscan spirituality that we have before us 
today in order that the youth may be brought thereby to the more abundant 
life, the vita evangelica. 
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ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 
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TRENTON CATHOLIC BOYS' HIGH SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 


ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 


Original weekly bulletins, written 
announcements, posters and charts 


4. VISUAL 
AIDS 


School Library, Guidance Department 
, library, Guide Book, monographs, 
pamphlets, etc, 


| Vocation Week 


C. Exhibits 


American Universities and Colleges 
American Junior Colleges 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

A Guide to Univ. & Prof. Schools in U.S, 


Guidance Club 


B. Assistance 
C. Ratings 


Kuder Preference Record 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
Tests (Placement, nationwide, etc.) 


Family background, health, interests, 
scholastic record, character traits, 
efficiency cards, follow up, future choice, etc. 
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TRENTON CATHOLIC BOYS' HIGH SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 


ORGANIZATION OF FUNCTIONS 


RECORDS & REPORTS 


1. Family background 
2. Scholastic record 
3. Health, etc. 


TESTING PROGRAM 


1. 1.Q. & Aptitudes 
2. Interests 
3. Nationwide, etc. 


ORIENTATION 


1. Guide Book 
2. Interviews 
3. Announcements 


GROUP GUIDANCE 


1. Educational 
2. Vocational 
3. Social, etc. 


REDUCING FAILURES 


1. Dishonor roll 
2. Efficiency cards 
3. Interviews, etc. 


1. Movies 
2. Literature 
3. Classes, etc. 


COUNSELING INTERVIEWS - Heart of Guidance 


Personal, spiritual, emotional, social, 
vocational, educational, leisure. 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE RELIGIOUS GUIDANCE 


1, Course Planning 1. Home Room 
2. Future Education 2. Vocation Week 
3. Scholarships, etc. 3. Retreat, etc. 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE) 


1. Study Community 
2. Study Occupations 
3. Job Orientation 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


1. Clubs, sports 
2. Hobbies 
3. At home, etc. 


PLACEMENT 


1. Part time work 
2. Full time work 
3. Educational 


1. Personal contact 
2. Letters 
3. Assistance, etc. 


DIVINA PROVIDENTIA 


Encyclical Letter of the Most Rev. Fr. General, 
Pacific Perantoni, O.F.M. 


Note: The following are excerpts from the letter. The entire transla- 
tion, Our Vocation as Children of St. Francis, can be procured from 
the Provincial Office, 3140 Meramec St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Office, 3140 Meramec St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Occasion 
Our Lord is demanding of all of us, that we must start out again with a 
new life according to the genuine spirit of Franciscanism, and that we must 
constitute a new army of crusaders for Christ, taking up arms to fight for 
the deliverance and welfare of those who are held prisoners to this world... . 


Origin and Spirit of our Vocation 

We Friars Minor must reflect earnestly on the origin and genius of our 
vocation as followers of St. Francis. .. . Our higher vocation to the religious 
life is signalized by a characteristic which is distinctly Franciscan; it cannot 
be confused with other vocations, of whatever kind, to life in the convent., For 
it puts on the Friar Minor the obligation to become poor in every detail while 
at the same time making of him an instrument of supernatural charity, yes, at 
times also truly a martyr, be it through his being extended on the cross, be it 
through a life spent in laborious hardships and dangers. Always, however, it 
makes of the Friar an apostle driven by the persistent endeavor to lead souls 
to the knowledge and love of our Lord Jesus Christ, attracted by that very 
ideal in word and deed which St. Francis so happily originated. All insofar 
as the one called responds promptly and faithfully to the call of God... 

You know; that as our Seraphic Father approached his death, he found 
pleasure also in recalling these details, relating in his Testament how his 
vocation began, how the Lord had him begin the work of his repentance by 
leading him among the lepers and giving him that complete faith with regard 
to churches and the priests of Christ. Now these early stirrings, rousing him 
to active charity, contain so to say the germ of his determined imitation of 
Jesus Christ, which little by little was to develop into a marvelous resemblance 
of our crucified Lord Himself. As a matter of fact, the Divine prodigy of the 
impression of the sacred stigmeta crowns the work of his conformity in such 
a way that the Sovereign Pontiffs, notably Pope Pius, have declared Francis 
the most perfect human model of our Lord Jesus Christ... . 

Bernard, Peter Cattani, and Giles, the first men to join St. Francis in the 
very city of Assisi, drew the guiding lines for their life as Franciscans from 
the book of the holy Gospel after a three-fold consultation of it. For that 
matter neither did the holy Founder of the new Order himself dare to adopt 
or modify the word of Christ by any additions or subtractions, or dare in any 
way whatever to interpret them subtly. . . . For our Seraphic Founder en- 
joined the Friars simply to resolve on a life according to the principles of 
the-holy Gospel ‘‘without any gloss, without any gloss.’’ That is the special 
characteristic which faithfully and truly expresses the genius and the peculiar 
nature of our vocation according to the intentions of our Father St. Francis. 
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It points clearly to the means St. Francis happily employed in becoming 
Assisi’s mighty social reformer in his days. That too is the characteristic 
which sets forth the origin and the spirit peculiar to the vocation of the Friars 
Minor: our vocation is to hold fast the Gospel in our life and habits and to 
comply with it in word and deed, following Christ and imitating Him faith- 
fully. 


It is not enough, therefore, for your perfect Franciscan to devote his time 
to the exercises of the interior life, or of prayer, or of penance in solitude, or 
of preaching from the pulpit. The perfect imitation of Christ requires in the 
bosom of a Franciscan also daily concern for all men, embracing the masses 
with that sweetest of charity which patiently gives care to them, puts up with 
everything, deals kindly with them not in talk but in action; that charity 
which is freely prodigal of itself and generous to the extent that it forgets in 
a way all its own concerns, plainly observing the words of St. Paul about not 
being self-centered. 


The Friar Minor must, therefore, not live for his advantage only. 
Treading in the footsteps of his Father, the Friar Minor must by word and 
deed spread peace and welfare far and wide, and endeavor in complete de- 
votion to become like Christ. These words contain the pattern or program of the 
life, both interior and exterior, of a Franciscan. It is a life of personal piety 
and of apostleship. .. . 


Personal Ideal of the Friar Minor 

It would not be correct to say that the genuine Friar Minor leads a life of 
Franciscan spirituality basing it simply on the affections. It is more to the 
point to say he leads a Christocentric life, and that a complete and all- 
embracing Christocentrisia, such as first made its appearance in the life and 
thought of St. Francis no less than in his wholehearted prayer; the centrism 
later developed by St. Bonaventure, and eventually glorified and reproduced to 
a system by John Duns Scotus. That is really a principle to guide our whole 
soul safely in effecting its union with Christ. 


Spirituality 

Through Christ, with Christ, and in Christ Himself the Friar Minor prays, 
works and speaks, in constant endeavor to replace his motives with the Divine 
incentive. His prayer thus takes on the form of adoration, praise and thanks- 
giving rather than of petition. He makes his apostolate consist in imitating 
Christ rather than in preaching to the people, yes in denying himself before he 
goes in for action. He directs his intention and indeed all his thought and 
activity toward that true center of blessing and peace which is the Holy 
Eucharist, where God centralizes all the sacred mysteries of the incarnate 
Word. 


The more deeply, however, the Friar Minor steeps himself in the clear 
atmosphere of the holy Gospel, the nearer Divine grace leads him to that 
topmost peak of poverty to which our Seraphic Father so ardently aspired. 
Perfect poverty is really the virtue which comprises the sum total of all a 
Francisean’s virtue. It leads him on to that true self-knowledge where he 
acknowledges himself to be nothing. For that reason he increases his reliance 
on God, commits everything confidently to Divine providence, conducts him- 
self humbly in the company of other people, loves to suffer and to be ignored, 
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finds pleasure in affronts, becomes so to say a living example of penitential 
practices, and ends up as a mirror of that Pauline charity which cheerfully 
gives up everything and suffers anything. ; 

Now then, people traveling the road of such high virtue must by all means 
have provision for the road that is fully suited to the case. It must be drawn 
from theological doctrine and that, Franciscan doctrine. As far as possible to 
him, every Friar should apply himself to reading notably the works of men 
in whom our Order has produced its greatest masters—first of all, of course, 
the books of St. Bonaventure and Bl. John Duns Scotus—in order to whet their 
mind and add force to it in the pursuit of fruitful meditation, cultured 
address, and blamelessness and piety of habit. His reading must cause the 
Friar to be stirred, set aflame and motivated by the fire breathing from these 
tried volumes. Every Friar, however, whether learned or not, should often 
read over the words of our Seraphic Founder and Master St. Francis, who, 
though he wrote little and in a brief and simple style, still conveyed deep 
meaning in that pithy form. ... 

Reference should be made here to the choice of texts to be employed at our. 
daily meditation or mental prayer. By preference, Franciscan authors should 
be selected. Not that outside of our Order there is a lack of writers eminent 
for holiness and learning who are qualified to guide and carry the soul safely 
along its mystical journey to God. But their genius in spiritual matters gen- 
erally differs in incentive from that of our authors, inasmuch as it does not 
lead straight to the heady waters flowing from our Seraphic well-springs. Yes, 
it is possible that their writings may gradually alienate less wary souls from 
the spirit of St. Francis or diminish or modify that spirit. We must therefore 
keep carefully in sight and give prudent consideration to the characteristics 
which distinguish the genuine Franciscan way of life from the rest. And let 
none of us doubt that it is bound to contribute no little toward the complete 
renovation of our Order and its more abundant congenial revitalization, if we 
go back to its pure and genuine: fountain-heads in our all-out determination 
to meditate on the things of heaven. 

Asceticism 

Proceeding on such a theological basis, we shall more readily recognize 
and pursue the practice and science of Franciscan ascetics, which, as we have 
just said, rests solidly on the foundation of the holy Gospel, with our love for 
Christ to sustain it and the spirit of St. Francis to guide it. Meek and 
humble of heart as he was, and shedding about him the sweet fragrance of 
Christ, our leader St. Francis nevertheless requires of his followers a greater 
measure of perfection than other holy founders require of theirs. 

Francis would have his Friars to be so poor as to lead a life not only al- 
together divorced from whatever temporal goods, but even in a high degree 
severed from the nature and aspirations of the old man, from the self-will, 
from their own wishes and judgment and aims, eventually from their very 
soul. Every one of us must endeavor to fortify this life of total self-detach- 
ment with the love of Christ, in order to make of it so to say the sharpest 
sort of sword with which to fight the battles of Seraphic mortification in our 
effort to imitate Christ and spread the holy Gospel, especially in point of 
defending the Catholic Faith and the Apostolic Church... . 
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Our regular lite 

There is of course no good in obedience without the faith of a willing and 
loving heart, for that virtue acts supernaturally to make the Friars humbly 
subject to their superiors, ever ready, cheerful and generous about doing any- 
thing for the love of God. 

And if at times it is hard to obey, it is well to remember, that obedience 
in a Friar Minor builds up to a lofty degree of that utmost poverty which 
our Seraphic Father pursued with such loving ardor. For he used to say, 
that ‘‘that person has not abandoned everything for the Lord who still holds 
on to the pouch of self-will.’’ (Celano, Vita Secunda, ¢.102) 


Our disciplinary life 

We must direct our attention and reflect closely on what St. Francis has 
put down in writing concerning himself, to be left to us in his Testament, 
where he assures us that he wants to be held captive in the hands of his 
Guardian as truly his master. Yes, elsewhere he says he wants to be like a 
corpse, which without remonstrance allows itself to be put any place or re- 
moved thence. The comparison clearly warns us of the necessity of suppressing 
all the feelings of mind and heart, also those of the interior man, so that 
in the latter the one Lord alone may have life and control—Jesus Christ... . 

This then shall be the inviolable rule of discipline of the genuine Friar 
Minor: studiously to conduct himself so that in the way he both acts and 
speaks he shall prove to be the model of humility, as being the least of all 
men, ‘‘lesser’’ in truth than all the rest, according to the intention and the 
command of the holy Founder of the Seraphic Family. Let the Friar, there- 
fore, give diligent heed to the Hierarchy of the Church Militant on earth, 
which is the image of the Church Triumphant in Heaven... 


Our social life 

* We consider it helpful to remind especially the younger friars of what 
our Seraphic Father used to say in point: ‘‘Wherever the Friars are and in 
whatever situation they may find themselves, they must be careful to respect 
one another in a spiritual way, ungrudgingly exchanging the mutual tribute 
of honor. And let them avoid appearing outwardly sad or gloomy, and being 
hypocrites, but prove that they are happy in the Lord, of good cheer, and 
becomingly polite.’’ (First Rule, c.7.) 

It will also be very helpful to our young friars night and day to con over 
the Speculum Disciplinae, that precious little book on the rules of politeness 
which a religious is rightly expected to observe, a book truly scented with the 
sweet aroma of fragrant flowers such as are found in the conservatory of the 
doctrine of St. Bonaventure. ... 

Whenever Friars Minor are thrown in company with other people, they 
should avail themselves of the utmost cleverness coupled with an acceptably 
polite assertiveness, using all consideration in the studied effort to avoid being 
offensive or boring to others, so as to give absolutely nobody just occasion to 
criticize our Order or our Franciscan associates, or to ridicule the religious life 
in general or the Franciscan way in particular. 

We may therefore well hold that it was no snap judgment when our Founder 
St. Francis declared politeness to be the sister of charity, and it is assuredly 
not far from correct to insist that politeness ought to be welcomed as the 
courier and companion of our anostolate. 
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World mission of the Friars Minor 
If a bygone day, the thirteenth century, seems to have needed the enthusi- 
astic services of the Friars Minor, called by God as they were in a way to re- 
store the spiritualty languishing House of God: their services seem to be no 
less needed in this our age, which teems with many problems of a more difficult 
ae crucial character, threatening the safety and security of the House of 
Odme rer 


It is imperative, therefore, that the soldiers of the religious life rush into 
the fray with the weapons most suited to their state, that is, insistent prayer, 
science and learning, the preaching of the Gospel, along with the several 
charitable enterprises to help the sick, the aged, the orphans, the homeless and 
the imprisoned, as well as by organizing schools and colleges for the pious and 
serviceable education of youth. This plainly appears today to be the main | 
task and the special mission of the true Friar Minor. . 

People are no longer equal to recognizing and distinguishing Christian prin- 
ciples by means of their intellect alone and their mental acumen. People who 
are not affected and attracted by the mere natural brilliancy of truth, can be 
affected and attracted by the virtue and force of the example they see in 
the life of pious men who work and behave according to the principles of the 
truth. In that way only it is possible for the ignorant and erring to have 
a change of heart and sentiment, and happily return to Christ. Surely words 
may move a person, but it usually takes example to draw them... 


Manner and Spirit of Preaching 

Every Franciscan herald of the Gospel, therefore, must always tread the 
path of simplicity in his preaching, even when it toils up the mountains of 
theological speculation. He must keep in mind his duty to make plain and 
clear even the most difficult points of eternal truth, with the clarifying aid of 
the arguments and examples he uses, adapting the style of his preaching to 
the mentality of his audience... . 

The love of poverty and of peace, which the special Patron of the poor 
always and everywhere glorified with such high tribute of praise, should be 
represented and explained to the Christian public with so much care and in- 
sistence that the listeners may arrive at a fair appreciation of it and correct 
their sentiments regarding peace and poverty, so that they do not foolishly 
despise the one or the other... 


Ministry of the Friars in the confessional 

In listening to penitents [who lead a devout secular or religious life], how- 
ever—lest their piety and devotion go into a decline, or remain pointless and 
hollow and a form without substance, the Franciscan Father Confessor will 
recall how Francis acted toward virginal St. Clare, or the Lady Giacoma of 
Settesoli, and all his admirers, especially those lovers of the cross of Christ 
whom he made sharers in his work by enlisting them as soldiers in the army 
of the Third Order, which may rightly be styled and regarded as the Order 
of Penitents... 


In the foreign Missions 
‘‘Let them remember that they have offered and given over their bodies to 
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The apostolate of questing alms 

‘(When there is need for it, let them go out for alms’’ (First Rule, ec. 7), 
and: ‘‘Nor should they be ashamed of it, for our Lord made Himself poor in 
this world for our sake. This is the peak of that utter poverty, which has 
made you, my dearest brethren, heirs and kings of the kingdom of Heaven’’ 
(Second Rule, c. 6)... 

‘¢ Whatever else people do in the world will perish, but they shall have their 
reward for the charity and alms they perform’’ (First Rule, c. 9) .. . St. 
Francis once kissed the shoulder of a Friar who had just come back from 
begging, while he said: ‘‘Blessed be my brother, for going out promptly, 
begging humbly, and coming back in good cheer’’ (Celano, Leg. II, ¢. 46). 


The Nuns and the Sisters 

Constant meditation on Franciscan doctrine as so lucidly set down by the 
great teachers of our Odrer, will make for greater competency in directing 
pious consciences, on the part of such as devote themselves to reliable and 
prudent spiritual guidance among the Poor Clares as well as the Sisters of the 
Third Order Regular and all other religious dependent on our Order. Not 
seldom it develops (and not without all grounds for censure either) that 
certain among the nuns or sisters or religious women of whatever kind, are 
not fully aware of what it means to live and think in keeping with the spirit, 
the rule, and the example of their Seraphic Patron St. Francis. 

It is therefore by all means imperative that official confessors and preachers 
as well as all other Friars who go to the monasteries and houses of these 
religious, take great pains to direct the souls of their little sheep toward 
wholesome nourishment, preferably to the green pastures found in the rich 
fields and meadows of Franciscan doctrine. They should lead the ranks of 
their gentle flock ... to the Franciscan simplicity proper to the rule of these 
several groups of sisters in St. Francis, watering the dry letter of the text 
and putting life into it with the warmth of Seraphic charity, while filtering 
out the mud of mere external devotion, which is poral styled and regarded 
as genuine piety . 


The Third Order Secular 

It is therefore the duty of the Friars of the First Order to give the Third 
Order the help of their cooperation and wise direction, and that in no apethetie, 
half-hearted way. It is our charge to provide wisely and discreetly for the 
establishment of Tertiary forces, or where necessary for their restoration and 
revival; to arouse and energize listless, inactive groups; to direct the entire 
soldiery of the Order more effectively toward fighting the battles of the Lord 
and that with the aid of the latest modern offensive and defensive weapons 
and methods, with which the children of God must do enthusiastic battle for 
their altars and their homes, to bear down the minions of Satan. It is for 
us to enkindle and persistently feed in them the flame of the love of Christ, 
for that flame must burn and blaze no less than in the time of Sts. Francis 
and Bernardin of Siena . 


It is, therefore, likewise no waste of time and effort on the part of those who 
promote the Third Order while their labor goes to the training of its nurslings, 
including of course the instruction and management of our junior Heralds 
and our Antonian Youth... 
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It is essential that our Tertiaries make it a point to draw on the fountain- 
heads of Franciscan spirituality for the live, clear and wholesome waters 
which we have said are necessary for the vitality and prosperity of both the 
Friars and the Second Order. 


Finally, our Tertiary hosts should direct their efforts toward a closer pur- 
suit of the footsteps and a closer imitation of the virtues of the saintly men 
and women who haye preceded them in the course of these seven centuries as 
shining models of holiness and practical filial love of the Catholic Church. 
Let them keep in mind that nowadays too we witness the freshly flourishing 
fame of Tertiaries distinguished for their activities and virtues, eminent 
among whom in very recent days have been the servants of God Contardo 
Ferrini, Giulio Salvadori and Vico Necchi. 


The Writer Apostolate 
Their aim should be to win souls for Jesus Christ, not only by informing 
the minds of their readers with their writings, but also by inflaming their 
hearts till they burn with the love of God. Let your writings go before the 
public so written that every page of yours appears sealed with the authentic 
signature of genuine Franciscanism. x 


Finally, let everybody who wishes to work in the sacred ministry, whether 
by means of the written or the spoken word, heed the words of our Seraphic 
Father: ‘‘The preacher should first draw from holy prayer the waters he 
intends to pour out later in his sermons’’ (Celano, Leg. II, c. 122) Also 
ib.c 123): ‘‘Why do you boast about converts, when my simple brothers have 
converted them with their prayers?’’ 


The poor and needy at the convent door 

The custom of giving and distributing bread and victuals at the portals of 
our convents and houses is praiseworthy and commendable, and should be 
increased. It helps greatly to demonstrate in a really practical way the un- 
failing providence of God no less than the solidarity of Christian charity, 
and that true brotherhood by which the needy are connected with the Francis- 
cans. 

Besides, it is generally easy to pass over from this meager distribution of 
bread for the body to doling out that more substantial bread which is the 
food of the words of the Gospel, given now in the form of consolation, again 
by way of elevating heart and mind of the needy to God, and still again by 
rousing the unfortunate to the desire and firmer hope of things of a higher 
order and in the same measure that the deceitful goods and hollow happiness 
of this world fade and vanish... 

So, may our porter brothers never forget the admonition of our Seraphic 
Father St. Francis: ‘‘Let whoever comes to them, whether friend or antagonist, 
- whether bandit or criminal, be received kindly and politely’’ (First Rule, ¢.7). 


A life without ostentation yet truly popular 
Imitating Christ our Lord in his association with mankind, Assisi’s Patriarch 
elected to lead in spirit and fact the life of the plain people, attaching him- 
self by preference to the lowliest class of workingmen and sharing their pains 
and woes as he too went about everywhere doing good and striving to compose 
the quarrels of his fellow citizens. Treading in his footsteps, let the Friars 
Minor likewise, so far as it is right to do so, attach themselves to the plain 
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class among their fellow citizens and adapt their life to the people’s un- 
spoiled way of living. . . . Following his lead, we should make it a point to 
treat our humbler and poorer fellow citizens with special love. We should 
have a cheerful, kindly word for them and act with them as well as every- 
body else in the plain brotherly fashion that is in keeping with the spirit of 
the holy Gospel. In that way, no matter who approaches us, he will be made 
to feel that he has really found not only friends but brothers. Yes, he will 
confess that in our case name and fact fully agree inasmuch as we are with 
full right called and regarded as ‘‘Lesser Brothers.’’.. . 


Lack of Union with God 

it is the common experience that a too meager and slender diet of spiritual 
food and unction causes the decline or the complete absence of the interior 
life, the life which alone can be called truly supernatural. It is a life which 
nobody can possess but a person that lives with Christ and in Christ, doing 
what he can to comply with the will of Christ in everything. Now, we declare 
in plain words that the supernatural life is nothing but union with God. That 
union can be arrived at only by people who regard it as the highest good to 
stay close to God by means of holy acts and practices of piety such as render 
a man conformable with the image of Christ, so that it may be said of him 
that he actually forms one body with Christ and that it is no longer he that 
lives but Christ in him. Those who attain to that union with God, can in the 
true sense of the word be called and respected as Christophers and therefore 
as men worthy to carry Christ to other people; for men such as that will 
preach the Gospel properly and competently with their life and habits no less 
than with their voice and words. ; 


Brethren, let Franciscan piety be of that kind—the piety of every one 
among us. That is really the Christocentrie piety which the leading doctors 
and masters of Seraphic theology have taught us, and which must be insisted 
on as the piety proper to our Franciscan vocation. In this sublime school of 
Christocentric piety we are taught that Jesus Christ is the King of the 
Universe; and that all men must be conformed to Christ, since under His 
reign they become sharers of the work of the Redemption, and so of that 
kingdom of His to which every human being among us is called by Christ 
Himself... 


Our clerics and lay brothers of course can arrive at this Christocentric piety 
by the daily or frequent reception of the Eucharist in holy Communion as the 
center of the life peculiar to them. For what closer bond with Christ is there 
than that welded by the worthy reception of the body and blood of our Lord? 
The Friars who are priests, however, know well and should continually keep 
in mind that in the sacrifice of the Mass the very identical sacrifice of Golgotha 
is renewed, which Christ our Lord, the eternal Priest, offered up to the eternal - 
Father for our salvation and that of the whole world for the forgiveness of 
our sins, Every time we go to the altar to offer the holy Sacrifice and there 
receive the holy Bread of eternal life and the chalice of everlasting salvation, 
we are in all truth said to live by the life of Christ, and everyone of us may 
will be regarded as another Christ, saying with St. Paul: Christ is living in 
me, not I any longer! ... 


A Friar who is in fact as well as in manner a Friar Minor must have what 
in ascetics is called the interior life, for without it there is no thought of 
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union with Christ. Where, however, the energy of that union declines or 
ceases, there is no Franciscan life, and nobody can rightly be called a child 
of our holy Father, the man who was crucified with Christ. 

The more conscientious a person is about living the common life in the 


convent, the better for his apostolic life. We shall be happy to recall that 
some day! 


Proper Selection and Training of Our Youth 

Everyone of us, whether subject or superior or equal, must take the place 
of father and mother toward his fellow religious, with the sole thought in 
mind of promoting his welfare... 

The success of the Friars Minor in the world will be what the priests of 
the order make it. It is imperative, therefore, for us to pray for the priests 
of the Order, that they may be an honor, glory and comfort to our Lord 
Jesus Christ... 


Renewed Spirit of Prayer 

A certain lay brother put it humorously but to the point when he said that 
under every convent roof there lurked a little devil always ready to snare the 
religious living in the convent. Just as our Lord in His mercy has put a 
fence about our convents for the safety and protection of our souls, so does 
our very crafty adversary the Devil prowl like a lion round about that fence 
and resort to every wile to find an opening, and the first thing he does on 
entering is to turn the religious away from prayer... 

The virtue of obedience causes a person to be verily reborn and to become 
like Christ the Son of God, who for our salvation became obedient to the very 
death of the cross (Phil. 2,8). 
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FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 
Monpay, JUNE 21, 1948, 7:30 P.M. 


The 1948 Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference was opened 
with the singing of the Veni Creator. Fr. Harold Jochem, O.F.M., of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary welcomed the delegates to Westmont offering them the 
finest hospitality. On behalf of the Provincial, Very Rev. Wesceslaus Krzycki, 
O.F.M., Fr. Juvenal Emmanuel, O.F.M. greeted the members of the Conference 
with the inspirational thought that ‘‘you must live the Franciscan spirituality 
that you discuss.’’ Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., the President, delivered a warm 
message of welcome to all of the friars and to the Franciscan Sisters who 
graced the meeting. Nintey-two friars attended the meeting; while over two 
hundred Sisters sat in on various sessions. In his keynote address, Fr. Pius 
reminded the friars of the importance of arriving at a workable concept and a 
practical definition of Franciscan Spirituality. ‘‘Let us lift up others, so 
that they can see,’’ he concluded, in exhorting the delegates to make the 
most of the meetings ahead of them. After announcing a special meeting of 
the Provincial Delegates and a private gathering of the Library Group, the 
Chairman called for the reading of the first paper: ‘‘ Historical Foundations 
of Franciscan Spirituality’? by Bonaventure Kiley, T.O.R. This paper opened 
up at the outset a most stimulating discussion concerning the roots of Francis- 
can spirituality. At the end of this spirited session, the Secretary read the 
minutes of the 1947 Meeting, which were accepted as read. 


SECOND SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 1948, 9:00 A.M. 


This session was marked by a very large attendance of Sisters. The Chair- 
man spoke a special word of greeting to the Sisters saying: ‘‘I am gratified 
to see the loyalty and enthusiasm evidenced by this impressive turnout. Our 
only hope is that the Conference can be of ‘‘service to you.’’ Fr. Philotheus 
Boehner, O.F.M. read a paper entitled: ‘‘Franciscan Spirituality and the 
Studies.’’ In the discussion that followed the human aspect of teaching and 
living was given considerable attention. ‘‘Fruition,’’ it was said, ‘‘is the 
goal of Franciscanism.’’ All things, however, should be subservient to prayer 
and piety. The following were appointed to the Public Relations Committee: 
Jason Kammer, O.F.M., Sebastian Weber, O.F.M.Cony., Flavian Blong, 
O.F.M.Cap., and Ambrose Burke, T.0.R. The second paper of the morning, 
‘¢The Essence and Characteristics of Franciscan Spirituality,’’ proved to be 
an excellent piece of groundwork for further work in subsequent sessions. In 
this address Fr Aidan Carr, O.F.M.Cony. presented a clear analysis of 
spiritual life together with the outstanding marks and qualities of the Francis- 
can mode of spiritual living. It was remarked that the perfectibility of man 
should be stressed in our study of Franciscanism. Fr. Denis Gallagher en- 
tertained the audience with a human and humorous portrayal of a few noted 
Franciscan saints in his paper: ‘‘Spirituality Mirrored in Franciscan Saints.’’ 
A suggestion was made that Fr. Denis publish a book on Franciscan saints. 
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THIRD SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 1948, 2:30 P.M. 


The Chairman announced a meeting for the Library Committee and the 
Commission of the F.E.C. At this point an added attraction was presented 
by Very Rev. Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. Fr. Thomas had read an article 
entitled ‘‘Franciscan Art of Education,’’ by Dr. Ihmle. This work he trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Ihmle and read to the assembled delegates. The 
members are extremly grateful to Fr. Thomas for his effort and kindness. 
From far across the sea Fr. Canice Mooney, O.F.M. came to delight the 
listeners with his scholarly paper, ‘‘Irish Devotional Franciscan Literature.’’ 
Packed with abundant historical data und information this contribution 
proved to be a gold mine for bibliographers in the field of devotional books. 
The next address was given by Fr. Antonine Tibesar, O.F.M., who took us 
to another continent in his ‘‘ Franciscan Spirituality in Peru.’’ This was a 
study of the life and work of St. Francis Solano with practical application 
to the trend of spiritual life among the Franciscans of that era. The leader 
of the discussion was our amiable guest from Peru, Very Rev. Fr. Ferdinand, 
O.F.M., who revealed a few highlights of historical value in the life of St. 
Francis and his companions. The following members were appointed to the 
Committee on Resolutions: Philibert Ramstetter, O.F.M., Denis Gallagher, 
O.F.M.,Conv., Camille Berube, O.F.M.Cap., Canice Mooney, O.F.M., Raymond 
Oosdyke, O.F.M.Cony., Louis Secondo, T.O.R., Lawrence Merten, O.F.M.Cap. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 1948, 7:30 P.M. 


Fr. Raphael Huber, O.F.M.Cony. contributed an address entitled: ‘‘Spirit- 
uality of St. Anthony of Padua.’’ This paper was read by Simon Zielinski, 
O.F.M.Conv. Immediately after the reading of this paper the Chairman an- 
nounced a special meeting of the Resolutions Committee. A very practical 
discussion was introduced by Philibert Ramstetter, O.F.M. by his remarks on 
“‘Suggestions for a Practical Handbook of Franciscan Spirituality.’’ This 
helped considerably to clarify and synthesize the many views given on the 
subject of Franciscan spirituality. The Capuchin delegates met in the after- 
noon and elected Fr. Theodore Roemer, O.F.M.Cap. as the Capuchin representa- 
tive on the F.E.C. Commission. 


FIFTH SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1948, 9:00 a.m. 


Fr. Donald Bilinski, O.F.M. gave a report of the activity of the Library 
Committee stressing the work on the Union Catalog and the progress made 
in the appointments of Provincial Librarians. The Chairman of the F.E.C. 
Commission, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. gave a brief resume of the work 
being sponsored by the Franciscan Educational Conference. He spoke at 
length of the plan for a monthly magazine on Franciscan Spirituality. A 
very fine paper on ‘‘How St. Francis Guided His Brethren’’ was read by 
Fr. Pacific Hug, O.F.M. This hearkening back to the days of St. Francis and 
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his early followers inspired the delegates with fresh enthusiasm to capture the 
tone and temper of the mind of St. Francis. Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., the 
Chairman, recounted to the delegates the reaction of the Sisters who held a 
private meeting in the presence of the Officers of the F.E.C. The Sisters were 
deeply impressed with the work and spirit of the F.E.C. 

Practical steps in guidance were presented by Fr. Edgar Eberle in his in- 
formative paper on ‘‘The Technique of Guidance.’’ The principles and 
methods in modern guidance programs were discussed by the delegates, with 
non-directive counseling taking the most prominent place in the discussion. 
It was pointed out that non-directive counseling was really Franciscan in its 
essence. An extra address was given by Fr. Basil Heiser, O.F.M.Conv. on 
‘‘The Principles for a Definition of Franciscan Spirituality.’’ This was a 
recapitulation of the many suggestions and views offered by the members 
throughout the foregoing sessions. 


SIXTH SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE -23, 1948, 2:30 P.M. 


The Chairman asked the members -to be in readiness for a picture to be 
taken after the session. A few cablegrams of well-wishing were received from 
abroad: one from Very Rev. John Boccella, T.O.R.; one from the Very Rev. 
Fr. Agathangelus, O.F.M.Cap., Procurator General of the Capuchins; and an- 
other from Very Rev. Mathias Faust, O.F.M. Panel A of the Symposium on 
Franciscan Guidance began the deliberations of the afternoon. The panel 
included the following papers: ‘‘ Franciscan Guidance in Sisterhoods’’ by 
Ambrose Burke, T.0.R.; ‘‘In Novitiates’’ by Matthew Baran, O.F.M.Conv.; 
‘*In High Schools’’ by John Vogel, O.F.M.; ‘‘In Colleges’’ by Joachim 
Daleiden, O.F.M. Following this Fr. Francis Eckholt, O.F.M. read his paper 
on ‘‘ Vocational Guidance.’’ This elicited many helpful suggestions for re- 
cruiting students for the priesthood and keeping their vocations burning bright 
before them. The last paper of the afternoon was read by Fr. Thomas Grass- 
mann, O.F.M.Cony. on ‘‘The Implementation of Franciscan Spirituality in 
Modern Life.’’ The discussion was led by Fr. Bernard Frank, O.F.M.Conv., 
with practical pointed remarks on how to bring Franciscanism to the common 


people. 


SEVENTH SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1948, 7:30 P.M. ~ 


The Chairman called the attention of the members to the fact that the 
business meeting would follow immediately after the reading of the papers in 
the Thursday morning session. Panel B of the Symposium on Franciscan 
Guidance was the first matter to be taken up by the members. Fr. Lawrence 
Merten, O.F.M.Cap., spoke on Franciscan Guidance ‘‘In Preparatory Semi- 
naries’’; Fr. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., considered guidance ‘‘In Major Semi- 
naries’’; Fr. Benice Aschenbach, O.F.M., discussed guidance ‘‘In the Con- 
fessional’’; and Fr. Raymond Oosdyke, O.F.M.Conv., talked on guidance ‘‘In 
the Third Order.’’ The last paper of the evening was read by Fr. Louis 
Secondo, T.O.R., on ‘‘Franciscan Voluntarism in Character Guidance.’’ 
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EIGHTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1948, 9:00 A.M. 


“‘Developing Franciscan Attitudes Through School Environment,’’ was the 
first paper read by Fr. Sebastian Weber, O.F.M.Cony. He pointed out how 
the human aspect of the life of St. Francis was so appealing to young and 
old. Many useful suggestions were offered by the speaker in making people 
Franciscan-conscious. The last paper of the entire series was presented by Fr. 
Nicholas Ruffo, O.F.M.Conv. It was called ‘‘The Administration of the 
Franciscan Guidance Program.’’ Here the friars were barraged with a wealth 
of information on how to guide youngsters in school. The experience of the 
friars at Trenton Catholic High School was offered as an excellent example 
of what could be accomplished along the lines of guidance in schools. 

After the last paper the Chairman opened the business meeting with the 
reading of the resolutions which were accepted as read and approved by the 
members. A report of the F.E.C. Commission stressed the need of concretizing 
the resolutions and the projects conceived at these meetings. The need of trans- 
lating the works of St. Bonaventure was proposed to the delegates. Finally 
an appeal was made to the Friars to pledge their assistance in making a 
magazine on Franciscan spirituality a reality. The Secretary asked the writers 
to hand in their manuscripts as early as possible and thanked them for their 
previous cooperation. As an official representative of the F.E.C. at the meet- 
ings of the National Catholic Education Association, Fr. Marion Habig, 
O.F.M., described his impressions and observations, in order to keep the friars 
up to date in educational matters. Some time was spent in discussing pos- 
sible topics for next year’s Conference. Moral Problems, St. Bonaventure, 
Mariology, Franciscan Music and Poetry were the outstanding subjects under 
consideration. A letter to the Executive Board was read by Fr. Bonaventure 
Kiley, T.O.R. making a plea for a Library Section in the F.E.C. The election 
of officers took place with the following re-elected by acclamation: Fr. Pius 
Barth, O.F.M. President; Fr. Basil Heiser, O.F.M.Conv. Vice-president; Fr. 
Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., Secretary; and Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., 
Treasurer. The 1948 Meeting then came to a close with the singing of the 
Te Dewm. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
as Educational Conference respectfully submits the following Reso- 
utions: 


1, WHEREAS, there is a dearth of priestly and religious vocations and Christ 
Himself asked that we pray the Lord to send laborers into the harvest; be it 
Resolved, that the Conference promote a scientific research on the subject and 
support the various prayer-uions for the benefit of vocations. 


2. WHEREAS, non-directive guidance is something not really new but has 
been satisfactorily used for centuries, and is Franciscan in spirit; be it 
Resolved, that we Franciscans of the present study its old and new tech- 
niques for practical and wide application. 


3. WHEREAS, character may be described as life dominated by principles; 
be it 

Resolved, that we Franciscans stress the influence of the will in character 
guidance and urge to humble conformity to the will of God. 


4. WHEREAS, many Franciscan teachers are asking for materials to guide 
themselves and those under their care in the Franciscan manner; be it 


Resolved, that a monthly magazine treating practical Franciscan spirituality 
be published and supported by the Franciscan families of the Conference. 


5. WHEREAS, there is a great demand for handbooks on the Franciscan 
guidance of novices, Clerics, Lay Brothers, and secular Tertiaries; be it 
Resolved, that the Conference make efforts to have appropriate handbooks 
published for the various groups. 


6. WHEREAS, the ‘‘Spirit of Life Series’’ was inaugurated by the Francis- 
can Institute and treats its topics in the Franciscan spirit; be it 


Resolved, that the members of the Conference give it whole-hearted support. 


7. WHEREAS, the spirit of Francis is reflected in the lives of his sainted 
children; be it 

Resolved, that the Conference commend and support the writing and editing 
of short lives of Franciscan Saints and Blessed. 


8. WHEREAS, the deliberations of this Conference have repeatedly stressed 
the necessity of going back to the original sources in order to appreciate 
Franciscanism correctly; be it 
Resolved, that our respective librarians be urged to provide the proper material 
for attaining this objective. 
9. WHEREAS, in the past Franciscan spirituality did accomplish the social 
reform of a people through the medium of the Third Order, and the world of 
today stands in need of a like social reform; and 

WHEREAS, recent Vicars of Christ have constantly emphasized both the 
need of a social reform and the function of the Third Order in affecting it; 
be it 
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Resolved, that the Conference go on record as urging the various Franciscan 
families to inaugurate in their Seminaries appropriate courses of instruction, 
under the general heading of Franciscan Spirituality, whereby Franciscan 
priests would be prepared to direct Third Order fraternities properly. 


WHEREAS the present experiment of inviting Franciscan Sisterhoods to 
attend meetings of the F.E.C. has made it evident that incalculable mutual 
advantages may accrue to either party through its association, and 


WHEREAS, on the other hand, it seems prudent that the F.E.C. allow no 
radical changes as to its constituent membership and time-tested policies, 


Now therefore, be it resolved that in future Sisterhoods of the Franciscan 
Family be invited to our meetings provided conditions of time and place 
warrant it, and that if they so desire, they be registered as associate members 
of the F.E.C. 


And be it further resolved that the Executive Board be empowered and 
directed so to prepare all future programs and activities of the F.E.C. as to 
insure, on the one hand, the identity, integrity and effectiveness of this Con- 
ference as essentially an organization for men and, on the other, make such 
provisions as to effectuate to their fullest extent the mutual benefits afore- 
mentioned. 


Resolutions of the Library Section 


1. In as much as each Province has a Provincial delegate who is to carry into 
his Province the ideas proposed at the Conferences and in as much as it is up 
to him to see that the programs suggested at the F.E.C. should be acted upon 
within his Province, we hereby turn to these delegates and officers of the Con- 
ference to carry to their Superiors the message about having a Provincial 
Librarian appointed, if this has not already been done. They are not only to 
present it to their respective superiors but also see to it that this item is on 
the agenda list until action has been taken upon it. 


2. The work on the Union Catalog of Franciscana is to begin as soon as all 
the librarians can be contacted. 


3. In as much as St. Bonaventure College hitherto has been receiving the most 
numerous requests and in as much it has the best facilities of housing such 
a tool, we have decided that this college be the location of the Union Catalog 
of Franciscana. 


4, Whereas some committeemen may find difficulty to attend the next con- 
ference we petition the F.E.C. board to send an invitation to each of the 
members on the list to be submitted at a later date to the Secretary of the 
Conference. 
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